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To  Cutty  Slaymaker  and  Michael  Rourke, 
my  friends  who  touched  the  sun. 


afcernoon,  1 tend  to  recall  the  departmental  capital  of 

vhite-washed  adobe  buildings,  the  red-tiled  roofs.  Al- 
though the  town  was  the  social,  economic  and  political 

and  there  was  always  tiine  for  a leisurely  stroll  around 
the  Plata  or  a few  moments  to  chat  with  friends  encountered 


a quickly  as  turning  a page  — o 


brought  to  an  e 

I am  thankful  that  I 
the  earthquake.  Had  1 be 
surely  have  perished  as  d 
acquaintances.  It  took  me  several  months  to  obtain  a 
special  discharge  from  the  Air  Force,  but  when  1 finally 
arrived  in  the  Callejdn  de  Huaylas  in  February  of  1971  I 
was  skill  unprepared  to  witness  firsthand  the  magnitude  of 
suffering  and  destruction.  I had  heard  many  reports  and 


pictures  could  ever  have  conveyed  the  sorrow  which  almost 
town,  now  lay  in  ruin,  and  here  and  there  an  unscathed 


gulfed  at  leaat  a third  of  the  population.  For  many  days 


aeg  again,  and  walked  solemnly  through  the  debris  of 
peoples'  hemes  and  peoples'  lives. 

Each  visit  to  the  Callejdn  seems  to  confirm  the  loss 
of  what  once  was.  Modern  earthquake-resistant  buildings 
have  replaced  the  adobe  deathtraps,  streets  have  been 
widened,  and  the  pace  of  life  has  quickened  immeasurably. 

ciency  and  beauty,  to  build  their  dream  city  on  the  ruins, 
to  sacrifice  in  the  process  the  charm  and  grace  of  Old 

speak  of  those  who  died  in  the  disaster  and  wistfully 
remember  the  tranquility  of  the  days  before  the  earthquake. 
I did  not  enjoy  the  research  which  went  into  this 


dissertation,  and  I doubt  that  many  readers  will  find  my 
descriptions  entertaining.  Although  I often  deal  with  the 
abstract  processes  c£  the  sociocultural  system  in  disaster, 
those  processes  are  ultimately  reduced  to  the  tragedies  of 
the  individuals  with  whom  I spoke  during  the  course  of 
fieldwork.  “Collective  stress™  tends  to  hide  in  its  mean- 
ing the  suffering  of  the  persons  who  compose  the  collec- 
tivity, but  the  researcher  must  deal  with  personal  calamity 
in  the  quest  for  valid  generaliiation.  It  is  not  surpris- 

st  times  lost  the  perspective  necessary  to  avoid  subjec- 
,n  the  process  of  data  collection. 


the  effects  of  disaster  1 
d and  helpful  people  who 
ay  or  another.  Ko  resear 


Every  phase  of  the  research  project  represented  by  t 
dissertation  is  associated  with  blood,  sweat  and  tears,  a 
there  would  be  no  dissertation  o 
Marian  had  there  not  been  many  k 

Cher  can  claim  all  credit  for  his  or  her  work,  and  I person- 
ally can  claim  very  little.  Every  datum  here  can  be  traced 

a large  degree  be  credited  to  insightful  individuals  who 
clarified  certain  points,  thereby  clearing  the  path  for 
another  step  towards  completion  of  the  project. 

The  people  of  Marian  were  invariably  courteous,  accept- 
ing me  into  their  homes  and  lives  and.  with  infinite  patisnce. 

1 posed,  sister  Mary  Anne  Faucher  was  a font  of  information 
and  gave  invaluable  assistence  in  the  collection  of  data  in 
the  community.  More  importantly,  she  became  a oherlshcd 
friend.  Another  of  my  closest  friends.  Allyn  Stearman. 

content  and  pointing  cut  the  grammatical 


and  typographical  errors. 

The  community  of  Los 

Marco  and  Cecilia  Campos  a 
and  their  friendship  means 
Curry  slaymaker  and  Mike  A 


e support  of  Barbara  Wubbel  ha 
could  possibly  realize. 

their  children  are  my  family, 
re  to  me  than  I can  express. 


believe 


the  National  Park  ol  lluascaran,  which  they 
in  creating,  stands  ae  a fitting  monument  t 
natural  beauty. 


instrumental 


My  committee  guided  my  graduate  career,  and  I shall 
strive  to  live  up  to  their  expectations.  Paul  Doughty,  the 
chairman,  gave  both  professional  and  personal  support  for 
these  many  years.  Solon  Kimball,  Maxine  Margolis,  Anthony 
Oliver-Smith,  and  George  Warheit  have  patiently  and  unself- 
ishly given  of  their  valuable  and  profound  knowledge. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  have  assisted  me  in  this 
project  and  many  friends  who  have  stood  by  me  during  a diffi- 
cult period.  Although  their  names  do  not  ai^ear,  I have  not 
nor  will  I forget  them.  To  everyone  directly  and  indirectly 
contributing  to  this  research  project  I express  my  undying 
gratitude. 

Finally,  1 thank  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
the  finencial  assistance  which  helped  in  part  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the 


project. 
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I.  Data  illuininate  an  ijnportant  dimension  of 


relief  efforts  which  has  not  previously  been  systematically 
studied.  The  resources  poured  into  the  disaster-stricken 
area  created  a "disaster  boom  economy,"  and  the  phenomenon 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  region,  heconstruc- 

semiskilled  persons  who  had  relied  almost  exclusively  upon 
agriculture  for  subsistence,  and  additional  incomas  have  been 
spent  for  numerous  items,  including  luxury  goods.  According 
to  the  records  of  more  than  thirty  ccmmercial  establishments 
in  the  departmental  capital,  Huaraz,  business  has  increased 

transactions  characterising  the  predisaster  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  extraordinary  wealth  in  the  Andean 
valley  in  which  Marian  is  located  is  ephemeral,  and  the  re- 
turn to  predisaster  normalcy  is  likely  to  be  a stress  period 
brought  about  by  frustrations  derived  from  newly  created 
needs  which  will  no  longer  be  fulfilled  by  relief  funds.  The 
situation  in  north-central  Peru,  therefore,  deserves  continued 
study,  for  the  disasters  associated  with  the  earthquake  and 
the  largely  ill-planned  multinational  assistance  programs  may 
be  exacerbated  by  the  phenomenon  of  rising  oxpectations 
triggered  by  the  disaster  boom  economy.  Suggestions  are 


to  increase  disaster  preparedness  and  to  improve 
relief  operations  in  developing  nations. 


On  every  page  of  huraanity'i 
3 haplees  population  by  the  ■ 


history  is  written  an  ac- 
i devastation  visited  upon 


1 disasters  a 


e lost  and  disrupted,  and  at 
e preternatural  proportions  a 

n warm  ooean  currents  spend  their 
fury  on  vulnerable  shores,  earthquahee  shake  oonmunities 
on  almost  every  continent,  and  floods  scour  highland  val- 
leys in  all  regions  of  the  globe.  In  1970  alone,  natural 
calamity  claimed  more  than  500,000  lives  and  left  more 
people  injured  and  homeless  than  could  accurately  be  coun- 
ted States  of  America,  found  that  its  wealth  was  insuffi- 


Truly  great  disasters  are  mercifully  uncommon,  but 
their  rarity  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  relatively 
minor  dostructive  phenomena  occur  with  frightening  fre- 


quency, Although  1970  will  long  be  remembered  because  of 


"newsworthy"  tram' 


reported 


disturbances  were  severe  enough  to  cause  significant 
destruction  and  many  deaths.  And  again,  the  Pakistani 
cyclone  which  claimed  some  400,000  lives  drew  attention 
away  from  the  three  storms  which,  though  less  powerful, 
killed  many  people  and  left  thousands  homeless  in  South 
East  Asia,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Philippinea. 

Not  only  does  natural  disaster  occur  more  frequently 
than  most  people  realise,  but  catastrophe  is  most  likely 
to  affect  the  poorer  nations  which  lack  the  material  and 

This  unfortunate  situation  arises  logically  enough  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  world's  population  is  poor,  but 
proportions  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  destructive  events  in  underdeveloped 
and  doveloplng  nationa.  There  is,  in  other  words,  a larger 
number  of  disasters  in  poorer  regions  than  could  be  expec- 
ted from  a random  distribution  of  earthquakes,  floods  and 
storms.  Other  factors  must  somehow  be  taken  into  account 
to  explain  the  pattern. 

One  such  factor  is  that  disaster  agents  such  as  earth- 
quakes are  not  always  randomly  distributed.  The  overwhel- 
ming majority  of  seismic  disturbances  originate  either 
along  the  series  of  tectonic  faults  known  as  the  Pacific 
"ring  of  fire,"  or  in  the  middle  eastern  nations  along  the 
northern  perimeter  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Although  no 
area  is  entirely  immune  to  occasional  adverse  weather. 


destructive  storms  or  debilitating  droughts  occur  with 
characteristic  regularity  in  certain  parts  o£  the  world 
and  are  comparatively  rare  elsewhere.  Thus,  some  areas  of 
the  earth's  surface  experience  disruptive  geologic  or  cli- 
matic events  more  frequently,  and  to  a degree  the  pattern 
of  destruction  creates  marginal  zones  which  are  less  chan 
ideal  for  human  habitation. 

With  a few  notable  exoeptions  (for  examples,  Japan 
and  California) , the  regions  of  frequent  earthquahes  and 
storms  are  inhabited  by  the  world's  less  affluent  popula- 

rily  due  entirely  to  the  larger  proportion  of  poor  people 
on  the  globe.  Capital  needed  for  development  has  not 
flowed  readily  where  the  risk  of  loss  duo  to  natural  dis- 
aster is  greater  than  the  potential  return  on  investment, 
and  many  environmentally  marginal  areas  remain  economic- 
ally marginal  as  well.  Those  individuals  who  have  no 
alternatives,  however,  must  accept  the  risk.  Peasants  who 
live  in  the  Andes  of  South  America  are  fully  aware  of  the 
inevitability  of  the  earthquakes  that  are  a routine  aspect 
cf  their  precarious  existence,  yet  Che  subsistence  farmers 
continue  to  live  with  the  threat  of  devastation  primarily 
because  they  are  unable  to  move  into  a more  favorable 


There  is,  then,  an  inverse  correlation  between  the 
absolute  frequency  of  potentially  destructive  natural 
phenomena  and  the  affluence  of  the  population  in  a stricken 


area.  Mora  importantly,  the  event  Is  likely  to  result  in 
death  and  destruction  in  poorer  areas  even  when  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earthquake  or  storm  is  relatively  eoiall.  Put 
another  way,  a tremor  in  southern  California  may  claim  100 
lives  and  causo  some  damage,  while  a tremor  of  equal  (or 
even  lees)  force  in  Peru  may  kill  ten  tines  as  many  persons 
and  completely  destroy  towns  and  villages.  Two  factors  may 
explain  this  situation.  First,  in  Peru  as  in  other  Third 
World  nations,  faiallies  lack  the  capital  to  build  homes 
which  can  stand  against  earthquakes,  and  the  adobe  walls 
familiar  to  these  areas  may  crumble  too  quickly  to  allow 
the  occupants  to  escape.  Moreover,  structures  are  placed 
closely  together  to  maximize  living  space  in  urban  centers, 
and  streets  are  characteristically  narrow  in  the  poor  sec- 
tions of  town.  Individuals  who  run  from  their  homes  when 
the  earth  begins  to  tremble  may  be  buried  by  rubble  fal- 
ling into  the  only  avenues  to  safety. 

Secondly,  continued  population  growth  in  the  Third 
World  has  increased  the  likelihood  of  large  scale  disaster 
triggered  by  minor  natural  disturbances,  particularly 
where  crowding  combines  with  poverty  to  create  urban  slum 
deathtraps.  The  greatest  catastrophes  in  history  have 
occurred  in  the  densely  populated  provinces  of  China  and 
India  where  incomprehansible  numbers  of  persons  have 
perished  in  floods  and  earthquakes.  Accelerating  urbani- 
zation which  characterizes  most  of  the  developing  nations 
magnifies  the  vulnerability  of  densely  populated  urban 


centers,  and  future  earthquakes,  floods  and  draughts  may 
be  even  more  catastrophic  and  large  scale  destruction 
even  more  frequent. 

Two  other  factors  increase  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
the  occurrence  of  a potentially  disruptive  natural  event. 
The  magnitude  of  the  disaster  is  commonly  measured  in  terms 
of  the  physical  dimensions  of  tragedyt  the  depth  of  flood 
waters,  the  energy  released  by  a tremor,  the  number  of  per- 
sons killed,  injured  or  homeless.  Such  empirical  obaerva- 

The  true  disaster  is  reflected  in  the  individual  and  col- 


the  psychological  trauma  resulting  from  the  loss  of  loved 
ones,  from  personal  privation,  and  from  the  disruption  of 
routine  patterns  of  existence.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  collective  stress  which  arises  when  the  social 
system  falters  and  falls  and  a great  many  persons  suffer 
the  consequences.  Thus,  while  natural  disaster  may  bring 
widespread  deatruction  of  life  and  property,  the  survivors 
face  the  psychological  and  social  problems  which  follow 
Che  catastrophic  event. 

The  breakdown  of  the  social  system  Increases  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disaster  by  affecting  the  social  mechanisms 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  population.  Net- 
works of  food  distribution  may  disappear,  supplies  of 
potable  water  may  become  contaminated,  health  delivery 
systems  may  not  operate  effectively  if  at  all,  and  a 


thousand  and  ono  other 
social  machinery  may  c 
interdependent  world, 
within  the  impact  sone 


^ital  functions  of  the  complex 
lae.  Moreover,  in  an  increasingly 
> disaster  is  entirely  contained 
and  repercussions  of  the  local 

e borders  of  the 


a disaster 
understanding 
Scientists  car 


be  apparent  fat  beyond  t 
Destruction  of  crops,  for  example,  may 
the  regional,  national,  or  even  international  mar- 
.nd  many  lives  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  touched 
tragedy  throughout  the  world  community. 

I view  of  the  frequency  of  disruptive  natural  phe- 
and  the  severity  of  human  problems  which  arise  in 
surprisingly  little 

)f  the  social  dimensions  of  catastrophe, 
predict  with  fair  accuracy  the  path  of  a 
even  the  approximate  time  and  epicenter  of 
A disparity  exists,  however,  between  the 

sociocultural  effects 
actually  being 


an  earthquake, 
need  for  systematic 
of  calamity  and  the  amo 
conducted.  Ignorance  h 


a lamentable  paradox  mani- 


fest in  the  "secondary  disaster"  of  disaster  relief.  As 
will  be  discussed  in  this  dissertation,  humanitarian 
efforts  to  meat  the  needs  of  victim  populations  have  all 
too  frequently  compounded  the  tragedy  and  added  unneces- 
sarily to  deprivation  and  misery  within  the  stricken  area 
The  situation  win  not  improve  until  social  scientists 
.have  provided  the  theoretical  framework  within  which  ef- 
fective planning  and  preparation  for  disaster  can  be 


ble  to  natural  phenomena  juatlfies  an  increase  in 
while  the  frequenci'  with  which  such  catastrophic  events 


natural  calamity, 
invariably  draws  crowd 


morbid  fascination 
>f  widespread  des- 
le  sympathetically 


handiwork  of  nature.  Interest  in  the  huma 
ated  with  disaster  has  given  birth  Co  an  i 
information,  for  every  catastrophe  large  or  small  is  some- 
where chronicled  in  private  diaries,  public  newspapers, 
films,  records  of  official  and  unofficial  investigations, 
or  in  scholarly  articles.  Most  observations  thus  recorded 
tend  to  be  rather  biaeed  and  distorted,  creating  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  disaster  situations  which  are  still 
evident  in  numerous  disaster-related  documentariee  or 
works  of  fiction. 

Subjective,  impressionistic  accounts  based  upon  un- 
systematic observations  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the 

tively  little  objective  research  in  the  literature.  Prior 
to  the  Second  World  war,  for  example,  no  study  of  the 
social  effects  of  natural  disaster  existed,  slthough 
s generally  recognize  two  important  early 


publications  which  deal  with  other  types  ot  caiamitous 

munitions  vessel  in  Halifax  Harbor,  and  the  author 

(Prince  1920).  The  other  study,  published  several  years 
later,  was  concerned  with  the  widespread  panic  following 
the  radio  broadcast  of  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  in  1939 
when  many  individuals  were  convinced  that  the  earth  had 
been  invaded  by  extraterrestrial  beings  (Cantril  1940). 

The  only  other  publication  prior  to  World  War  II  dealing 
with  the  social  dimensions  of  disaster  was  Sorokin's 
Wan  and  Society  in  Calamity  (1942). 

Following  the  global  conflict,  the  specter  of  nuclear 
holocaust  prompted  governments  to  investigate  the  possible 
psychological  and  social  consequencss  of  wholesale  destruc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  moat  extensive  systematic  study  of 
man-made  disasters  was  conducted  immediately  after  the  wer 
when  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  examined 
the  effects  of  bombing  attacks  in  Germany  and  Japan  (1947a, 
1947b),  reaearch  which  yielded  over  7,000  interviews  but 
which  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  questions  of  morale 
among  the  victim  populations.  Several  years  later,  at  the 
request  of  the  military  medical  establishments,  the  United 
States  government  funded  the  creation  of  the  Committee  on 


Disaster  .Studies  whose  members  w 
committee,  renamed  the  Disaster 


appointed  by  the  n 
Research  Council. 


responBible 


for  a nuatber  of  research  programs  concerned 
with  a broad  range  of  extrema  situations,  and  the  resulting 
literature  contributed  substantially  to  the  field  of 
disaster  studies. 

Most  of  the  earlier  research  conducted  in  the  19i10s 
and  1950s,  however,  was  descriptive  in  nature  and  dealt 
with  specific  disasters.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a trend  towards  more  nomothetic  analyses  which  attempt  to 
deal  with  general  processes  rather  than  with  particular 
events.  In  1957,  for  exan^le,  Anthony  Wallace  (1957a) 
published  his  theory  of  "maeeway  disintegration"  and  des- 
cribed the  resulting  "disaster  syndrome"  associated  with 
extrema  stress.  In  an  article  published  a year  earlier, 
Lewis  Killian  discussed  some  of  thaconceptual  and  method- 
ological problems  encountered  in  conducting  field  studies 
in  disaster  situations.  Many  significant  articles  appeared 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  two  particularly  important 
works  were  published  in  1969  and  1970.  Allen  Barton  11969) 
summarized  the  then  current  research  and  proffered  a 
theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of  disasters,  and  a 
year  later  Russel  Dynes  published  a book  dealing  with 
organizational  behavior  under  stress  conditions. 

Despite  the  steadily  accumulating  literature  con- 
cerned with  disasters,  there  remain  a number  of  serious 
deficiencies  in  published  research.  In  general  terms, 
these  deficiencies  may  be  Identified  aa  a lack  of  a holis- 
tic framework  within  which  to  view  extreme  emergencies. 


10 


of  sociocultural  procsss  and  to  permit  a more  deductive 
approach  to  data  collection.  Hypotheses  logically  derived 
from  holistic  models  may  be  tested  against  a broad  range 
of  situations  and  thereby  cast  doubt  upon  or  confirm  the 
models  themselves.  An  explicitly  deductive  procedure, 
therefore,  would  foous  research  energies  upon  specific 
problem  areas,  eliminate  unsound  propositions,  and  thin 
the  theoretical  thicket. 


eld  of  disaster  stu- 

or  her  own  peculiar 
en  an  attempt  to  make 


dies  in  particular  reflects 
framework  for  the  social 
dent  usually  views  disaster 
vantagepoint , and  rarely  ha: 
data  responsible  to  a broader  theory.  Some  seek  to  iden- 
tify individual  psychological  dimensions  of  stress,  others 
examine  specific  groups  and  institutions  under  stress, 
while  still  others  endeavor  to  classify  the  universal 
"stages"  of  disaster.  Without  a common  logicc-empiricai 
foundation,  however,  the  various  schemes  and  systems  of 
categoritation  remain  conceptually  incompatible  and  lead 
to  multifarious,  low-level  models.  As  a consequence, 
contradictory  priorities  diffuse  research  energies,  and 
the  idiographio  procedure  has  assured  that  many  unsound 
generalisations  arising  from  unsystematic  data  collection 
will  go  unchallenged. 


disaster  literature 


Trie  Lack  of  Lonuitudinal  Studies 

A second  deficiency  in  current 
the  insufficient  amount  of  information  regarding  the  long 
term  effects  of  natural  disaster.  Research  has  dealt 
primarily  with  the  emergency  period  iimoediately  following 
the  catastrophic  event,  and  many  important  questions  there- 
fore remain  unanswered.  Once  the  worst  of  the  emergency  is 
over,  will  survivors  attempt  to  restore  the  status  quo 
ante,  permitting  only  those  changes  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  unavoidable?  Or  will  the  reverse  occur, 
with  the  initial  disruption  of  normal  patterns  of  inter- 
action accelerating  the  innovative  process  and  counter- 
acting the  stresses  usually  associated  with  social  and 
cultural  change? 

Although  these  questions  and  others  concerned  with 
the  long  term  impact  of  catastrophe  have  theoretical  and 
practical  importance,  students  have  generally  avoided 
longitudinal  research  programs.  There  are,  of  course. 


some  exceptions,  notably  William  Anderson*s  study  of 
organisational  change  in  Anchorage  (1966),  a team  effort 
to  examine  the  impact  of  Hurricane  Audrey  (Bates  et  al. 
1963),  and  Davis'  doctoral  dissertation  on  the  resettle- 
ment of  two  Esjeimo  villages  after  the  1964  Ala3}tan  earth- 
qua)te  (1971).  These  studies  have  contributed  to  under- 
standing of  the  disaster  process,  yet  a great  deal  more 
research  is  needed. 


The  Lack  of  Cross-Cultural  Cofpparjtive  Studies 

Although  the  literature  has  accumulated  rapidly  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  disaster  research  has  been  con- 
ducted almost  exclusively  In  Western  industrialised  na- 
tions. Of  the  114  studies  inventoried  by  the  Disaster 
Research  Group  in  1961  {Disaster  Research  Group  1961) , 
only  four  deal  with  catastrophes  in  nonindustrial  soci- 
eties. Three  of  Che  four  are  brief  articles  (Reesing  1952 
Schneider  1957;  Spillius  1957),  and  one  is  a report  on  the 
I960  Chilean  earthquake  which  has  never  been  published  in 
English. 

Moreover,  little  cross-cultural  research  has  appeared 
since  the  1961  inventory.  The  only  comparative  studies 
published  in  recent  years  concern  an  earthquake  in  Sicily 
(Haas  and  Ayre  1969) , the  Mount  Lanington  volcanic  erup- 
tion (Schwimner  1969),  and  the  1970  Peruvian  earthqua);e 

academic  meetings,  and  two  lengthy  dissertations  deal  with 
the  social  and  cultural  impact  of  earthquakes  in  Alaska 
(Davis  1971)  and  in  Peru  (Oliver-Smith  1974). 


EKominaClon  of  complex  industrial  societies  contrib 
uCos  tc  knowledge  of  certain  dimensions  of  the  disaster 
process,  but  limiting  research  to  one  particular  type  of 
social  system  throws  suspicion  upon  any  generalization 

the  United  States,  for  example,  is  more 


prepared  for  a major  storm  than  is  a community  in  the 
Philippines  or  in  Pakistan.  Not  oniy  can  warnings  be 
readily  communicated  within  the  threatened  areas  of  the 
industrial  society,  but  evacuation  is  facilitated  by  well- 
maintained  road  networks  and  by  the  fact  that  most  fami- 
lies own  private  vehicles.  Response  to  disaster  in  the 
American  community,  moreover,  is  characterized  by  the  ac- 

in  less  affluent  nations,  while  the  recovery  period  may  be 
shortened  because  of  the  wealth  available  in  the  more  af- 
fluent system.  A major  catastrophe  in  the  United  states 
will  prompt  the  country's  president  to  declare  a national 
emergency,  and  vast  amounts  of  human  and  material  resour- 
ces will  subsequently  be  diverted  to  the  stricken  area.  A 
similar  pronouncement  in  a poorer  country  hit  by  disaster 
IS  usually  an  appeal  to  the  world  community  for  assistance. 

In  short,  preparation  for,  response  to  end  recovery 
from  natural  catastrophe  in  a complex  industrial  society 
is  in  many  respects  qualitatively  different  from  the  dis- 
aster process  in  an  underdeveloped  or  developing  nation. 
Because  the  bulk  of  data  concerning  extreme  emergencies 

universal  are  highly  suspect  and  may  apply  only  to  speci- 

major  deficiency  in  disaster  research  can  only  be  recti- 
fied through  the  testing  of  theoretical  models  and  propo- 
sitions in  a cross-cultural  context. 


Problems 


The  practical  objective  of  minimizing  the  human  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  natural  calamity  can  be  accomplished 

scope  and  is  carried  out  without  a unifying  theoretical 
model  to  guide  data  collection  and  analysis.  The  myriad 
propositions  generated  from  information  gathered  in  one 
type  of  society,  namely,  complex  industrial  nations,  have 
yet  to  be  tested  in  a cross-cultural  situation  and  are 
therefore  of  guestionable  universal  validity.  There  is, 
in  short,  a theoretical  vacuum  in  the  field  of  disaster 
studies  which  invites  eclectic  speculation  based  upon  non- 
representative case  studies,  and  the  conceptual  confusion 

and  of  the  world  community  at  large  to  react  successfully 

The  general  topic  choaen  for  this  dissertation  — the 
sociocultural  affects  of  natural  disaster  — conforms  both 
to  the  practical  needs  of  an  increasingly  interdependent 
world  and  to  the  theoretical  needs  of  the  social  sciences. 

ture  and  examined  in  light  of  data  collected  in  a field 

and  concerns  an  important  aspect  of  the  disaster  process. 

A central  question  to  be  considered  b 
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Utopian  period.  Attempts  to  explain  the  utopia  have  thus 
far  been  couched  largely  in  psychological  terns.  Anthony 
Wallace,  for  example,  views  Increased  community  solidarity 
in  Che  context  of  what  he  calls  the  "disaster  syndrome" 
allegedly  characteristic  of  most  extreme  situations  {1961). 
In  his  explicitly  cognitive  model,  Wallace  points  to  sev- 
eral stages  of  reaction  to  the  breakdown  in  normal  patterns 
of  interaction.  The  victim  may  initially  be  stunned,  act- 
ing aimleesly  or  engaging  in  trivial  activities  euch  as 
visiting  casually  with  neighbors  while  family  members  lay 
injured  and  unattended.  As  the  reality  of  the  dleaster 
begins  to  dawn  upon  the  individual,  according  to  Wallace, 
he  or  she  desperately  seeks  assurance  that  familiar  per- 

gives  rise  to  the  utopian  phase  of  the  disaster,  "a  mildly 
euphoric  altruism  obtains:  the  individual  enthusiastically 
participates  in  group  activity,  designed  to  restore  and 
rehabilitate  the  community.  Observers  remark  on  the  high 
morale  and  selfless  dedication  to  be  seen  on  all  sides" 

In  a similar  vein,  James  Taylor  analyzes  the  behavior 
of  disaster  victims  who  voluntarily  assumed  an  altruistic 
"helper  role"  following  the  1966  tornado  In  Topeka,  Kansas. 

feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment, 
which  are  blocked  from  expression  by 
excessive  guilt.  In  depression  the 
anger  is  turned  inward  against  the 

petent  and  worthless.  Gspecially  is 


have  led  to  social  disorganization  rather  than  to  unifica- 
tion in  the  face  of  conrnion  danger  and  shored  tragedy.  Fol- 
lowing the  Bomhing  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshina  during  the 
Second  World  War,  for  example, 
a community  of  sufferers,  and  m 


of  aid  from  fellow  victims  (Hachiya  1955).  Earlier  during 
the  war  in  Europe,  many  French  villages  were  abandoned  as 
refugees  fled  the  advancing  German  armies  rather  than  band 


together  to  confront  the  threat  (Freeman  and  Cooper  1940). 
Allen  Barton  points  to  famines  in  the  Orient  as  notable 
examples  of  disaster  situations  which  did  not  give  rise  to 
post- impact  utopias  (1969:  207). 

In  short,  increased  community  solidarity  seems  to 


conditions,  and  the  question  must 


has  focused  upon  this  aspect  of  the  disaster  process,  and 
no  suitable  answer  has  yet  been  offered.  Gideon  Sjoberg*s 
suggestion  that  "hope  for  the  future"  must  be  present 
before  victims  unite  is  far  too  vague  and  subjective  to  be 
of  much  use,  and  yet  Sjoberg  is  the  only  author  who  has 
offered  any  explanation  at  all  (1962:  369-70) . 


can  be  specified,  is  it  thon  permissible  to  assume  that 
the  phenomenon  is  universal?  Most  authors  do  not  attempt 
to  qualify  their  generalizations  regarding  the  utopian 
period  despite  the  lac)t  of  cross-cultural  research  to 


support  the  proposition 


solidarity  occurs  in  all  socielias  following  a major 
disaster.  Thera  is  only  one  indication  in  ourrant  liter* 
ature  known  to  this  cesearoher  that  the  post-impaot  com- 
munity o£  shared  tragedy  is  characteristic  of  non-Hestern, 
nonindustrialized  social  systems.  Writing  o£  the  people 
of  Tikopia  after  the  hurricanes  and  famines  of  1952-1951. 
Raymond  Firth  noted  that  families  became  even  more  generous 
in  their  gifts  of  food  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
crisis,  but  that  the  larger  kin  groups  began  to  fragment 
and  atomize  as  deprivation  became  chronic  (Firth  1959). 
Changes  in  Che  networks  of  reciprocity  in  Tikopia  do  sug- 
gest that  unification  of  victims  may  be  a universal  fea- 
ture of  disaster,  but  the  generalization  cannot  be  said  to 
apply  to  ail  sociocultural  systems  simply  because  of  one 
supporting  incident  in  a non-Western  society. 

Each  question  regarding  the  post-impact  utopia  gives 
rise  to  a host  of  other  important  questions,  fet  the  cen- 
tral problem  must  be  to  demonstrate  the  conditions  under 
which  the  phenomenon  occurs  and  Chen  to  formulate  a hypoth- 
esis which  may  be  tested  against  available  or  newly 
collected  data.  Therefore,  one  of  the  propositions  addressed 
by  this  dissertation  can  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  occurrence  of  a natural  event  which 
resulte  in  death,  destruction  and  col- 
lective stress  will  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  increased  community  oriented 
ig  the  victim  population. 


B hypothesis  wh 


affected  by  disaster  not  be  completely  destroyed  by  the 
event,  and  (2)  that  the  population  not  be  threatened  by 
total  annihilation  during  later  periods  of  the  emergency. 
The  first  qualification  eliminates  those  cases  in  which, 
for  example,  there  are  not  survivors,  and  the  second  con- 
dition takes  into  account  the  situations  in  which  the  vic- 
tim population  can  survive  only  by  dispersing. 

Although  the  analysis  of  the  post-impact  utopia  may 
vary  according  to  the  theoretical  predilections  of  the 
analyst,  the  phenomenon  itself  has  been  consistently  des- 
cribed as  an  increase  in  cooperation  and  goodwill  among 
survivors  of  disaster.  If  the  utopian  period  is  generally 
characteristic  of  the  disaster  process,  then  the  theore- 
tical and  practical  implications  are  significant.  For  one 
thing,  the  disappearance  of  status  distinctions  and  democ- 
ratization of  the  social  order  may  represent  a "built-in 
protective  mechanism"  which  could  "account  for  the  resili- 
ency of  groups  and  society  in  the  face  of  disaster  and 
their  ability  to  generate  more  complex  social  life"  (Fritz 
1961;  689}.  Then,  too,  since  the  unification  of  survivors 
alters  (however  temporarily)  fundamental  relationships 
within  the  community,  the  stage  may  be  set  for  permanent 
changes  in  ths  sociocultural  system.  Charles  Fritz  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  hypothesize  that  the  concentration  of 
energies  following  a catastrophic  event  may  result  in  an 
"amplified  rebound"  effect  such  that  "the  society  is  car- 
ried beyond  its  pre-existing  levels  of  integration. 


productivity,  and  capacity  for  growth"  (1961:  692),  Even 
if  the  utopian  period  wanes  wit)iout  bringing  major  altera- 
tions in  the  social  syatem,  community  solidarity  cannot  be 
overlooked  as  unimportant.  As  Dwight  Chapman  correctly 
points  out,  when  outside  rescue  and  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies ignore  the  heightened  sense  of  oommunity  in  the 
disaster-stricken  area,  "their  policies  for  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  con  run  into  dismaying  conflict  with  new  and 
strongly  held  values  in  the  oommunity,  or  their  initiative 
in  making  decisions  can  become  disappointingly  unwelcome 
to  people  intent  on  their  own  ideas  for  recovery" 


The  post-impact  utopia  as  described  by  various  obser- 
vers is  seemingly  a short  term  response  to  extreme  emer- 
gency. That  is,  the  utopian  period  appears  in  the  first 
days  and  weeks  following  the  impact  of  the  earthquake, 
storm  or  other  disaster  agent,  and  then  diaappeara  as  the 
returns  to  a predisaster  normalcy.  The  ob- 

that  the  repercussions  of  the  post-impact  utopia  may  be 


will  the  "amplified  rebound"  occur  if  it  occurs  at  all? 
What  are  the  consequences  of  the  interaction  between  dis- 
aster communities  and  relief  agencies  sent  into  the  impact 
area?  in  the  same  vein,  what  effect  will  a large  scale 


relief  program 


community  syateras? 


0 r 'janip.ation 


DiasertaUion 


These  and  similar  questions  are  to  be  discussed  in 
this  dissertation,  and  the  objectives  are  at  once  theoret- 
ical and  practical.  Research  was  conducted  in  a small 
Andean  faming  community.  Marian,  fallowing  the  earthquake 
of  Hay  31,  1970.  and  was  designed  to  test  the  applicability 
of  the  theoretical  construct  outlined  in  Chapter  II  as  well 
as  to  illuminate  Che  manner  in  which  a group  responded  to 
large  scale  natural  disaster  in  north-central  Peru.  The 
data  collected  between  1971  and  1977  permit  analysis  of 

calamity  in  Marian,  and  the  dissertation  examines  some  of 
the  social  and  cultural  processes  affected  by  the  extreme 
situation.  Explication  of  the  sociocultural  system,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a practical  dimension  whioh  may  be 
viewed  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  study:  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  disaster  relief  operaliona  in  the  world 
community. 

The  organisation  of  the  dissertation  reflects  the 
theoretical  framework  which  guided  the  oollection  and 
analysis  of  data  pertaining  Co  the  sociocultural  effects 
of  disaster.  The  systems  model  discussed  in  Chapter  II 
not  only  provides  the  foundation  for  subsequent  cdiaptors 


sertacion.  The  heuristic  value  of  the  model  is  not  con- 
fined Co  any  level  of  abstraction  but  is  applicable  to  (and 
functionally  unites)  the  individual  and  collective  levels. 


The  third  chapter  places  the  research  comaunity  In 
spatial  and  temporal  context,  describing  in  general  terms 
the  physical  setting  and  history  of  the  area.  Chapter  IV 
deals  with  the  "core"  features  of  the  community  system, 
namely,  the  processes  involved  in  the  satisfaction  of  basic 
material  needs.  The  fifth  chapter  examines  Marian  from 
another  vantagepoint,  focusing  upon  soma  of  the  means  by 
which  the  community  maintains  continuity  and  controls 
change.  The  discussion  also  emphasizes  the  on-going 
changes  which  characterize  the  community,  thereby  providing 


1970  earthguako. 

Chapter  VI  treats  the  disaster  event  of  May  31,  1970, 
and  describes  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  tragedy  in  Marian 
and  in  Huaraz,  the  nearby  departmental  capital  upon  which 
Marian  heavily  depends  for  many  goods  and  services.  The 
data  will  clearly  show  that  the  research  community  did  not 
undergo  disaster  processes  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
disaster  agent  and  that  a post-impact  utopia  did  not 
emerge.  The  seventh  chapter  will  continue  the  description 
of  the  effects  of  catastrophe  upon  Marian  and  Huaraz,  but 
the  focus  will  be  upon  the  long  term  consequences  of  the 
emergency  and  subsequent  disaster  relief.  The  final  chap- 
ter will  summarize  the  results  of  fieldwork  and  discuss 


the  implications  of  the  research  in  terms  of  theory  and 
application  of  theory  to  disaster  relief  programs. 


TIIEORETICAI.  PERSPECTIVE, 

HBTHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Fundamental  to  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  Che  1970 
earthquake  upon  Marian  is  a clear  understanding  of  the 
sociocultural  process  in  general.  A community  is  more  chan 
a geographic  unit,  a political  entity,  or  a group  of  indi- 
viduals who  live  together  and  share  a oomnon  lifestyle.  In 
a very  real  sense,  a community  is  an  on-going  system  which 
ideally  functions  to  provide  Cor  the  needs  of  the  persons 
who  compose  the  collectivity.  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  "system''  may  be  viewed  as  "a  complex  of  elements 
or  components  directly  or  indirectly  related  in  a causal 
network,  such  that  each  component  is  related  to  at  least 
some  others  ih  a more  or  less  stable  way  within  any  par- 
ticular period  of  time"  (Buckley  1967:  41). 

Some  students  would  argue  that  societies  and  communi- 
ties do  not  Call  under  this  broad  definition,  that  social 
systems  arc  merely  approximate,  convenient  analogies  to 
the  more  readily  visualized  mechanical  and  organic  eystems. 
The  basis  of  such  an  argument  is  that  structure  of  a social 
entity  cannot  be  viewed  directly  but  must  be  inferred  from 

whether  inorganic,  organic  or  superorganic  Ci.e.,  socio- 
cultural] , must  ultimately  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 


The  Organic  Doiti.-iiii  oC  the  Sociocultural  System 
Individual  Weeds 

The  theoretical  model  which  guided  the  collection, 
analysis  and  summary  of  the  data  for  this  research  project 
is  based  upon  the  concept  of  "need."  The  approach  is  not 
entirely  unique  within  anthropology,  tor  Bronislaw  Halin- 
owshi  adopted  the  viewpoint  several  decades  ago,  proposing 
that  "the  satisfaction  of  the  organic  or  basic  needs  of 
man  and  of  the  race  is  a mininium  set  of  conditions  imposed 
on  each  culture"  (1944:  37),  Malinowski  then  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  other  features  of  the  society  emerged  in 
response  to  satisfaction  of  basic  needs,  and  these  features 
became  "derived  needs"  defined  as  the  instrumental  means  by 
which  organic  requirements  are  fulfilled  (1944  : 120ff)  . 

This  early  attempt  to  functionally  unite  the  organic 
and  superorganic  has  never  quite  disappeared  from  later 
anthropological  literature,  but  neither  has  the  approach 
been  systematically  developed  by  subsequent  generations  of 
anthropologists.  One  difficulty  with  Malinowski’s  line  of 
reasoning  was  that  his  model  was  assumed  to  be  an  attempt 
to  link  all  dimensions  of  the  society  directly  to  satis- 
faction of  individual  basic  needs.  The  proposition  was 
hotly  debated,  especially  by  Badcliffe-Brown  who  maintained 
that  the  function  of  any  given  aspect  of  society  Is  defined 
with  reference  to  social  solidarity  and  continuance  of  the 
system  qua  system  (e.g.,  1940).  Supporting  his  position 


vis-a-vis  that  of  Malinowski,  Radclif fe-Brown  wrote  that 
■the  theory  of  society  in  terms  of  structures  and  process, 
interconnected  by  function,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
theory  of  culture  as  derived  from  individual  biological 
needs”  (19«9i  322). 


Malinowski's  theoretical  construct  is  admittedly 
weakened  by  a number  of  ambiguities,  but  the  approach  is 
a sound  one  and,  appropriately  modified,  provides  a concep- 
tual foundation  for  a model  of  the  sociocultural  system.  In 
developing  that  model,  a necessary  first  assumption  made 
here  is  that  all  human  behavior  is  goal  oriented,  and  the 
goal  of  any  activity  is  the  satisfaction  of  needs  (see 
Hurray  1938,  Freud  1949,  Korman  1974,  among  others).  A 

that  "satisfaction"  may  be  viewed  as  the  reduction  of 
stress  derived  from  the  condition  of  need.  A common  illus- 


tration is  hunger,  a state  which  stimulates  the  organism 
to  engage  in  activities  designed  to  modify  the  unsatisfying 
situation,  that  Is,  to  reduce  the  stress  created  by  the 
hunger  need,  Malinowski  listed  other  basic  needs,  and 


psychologists  have  attempted  to  identify  the  categories 

requirements  of  the  human  species.  Some  confusion  arises 
from  tho  purposivists ' emphasis  upon  biogenic  and  psycho- 
genic requirements,  however,  because  of  the  frequent  exclu 
Sion  of  the  cultural  factor.  Freud  is  one  example,  for  he 


31 


maintained  that  noods-satisfaction  involves  an  appropriate 
modification  of  an  internal  source  of  stimulation,  with 
needs  arising  from  stimuli  of  instinctual  origin.  The 
function  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to  Freud,  is 
to  reduce  such  stimulation,  and  it  would,  "if  this  were 
feasible,  maintain  itself  in  an  altogether  unatimulated 


Although  the  process  is  not  clearly  mapped,  needs 
themselves  are  not  necessarily  of  instinctual  origin. 
There  are,  rather,  a theoretically  unlimited  number  which 
can  be  inculcated  in  the  human  organism,  and  two  broad 
categories  of  needs  can  therefore  be  defined.  The  first 
category  Includes  the  genetically  programmed  biological 
and  psychological  requirements  which,  because  they  are 
characteristic  of  Home  sapiens  as  a species,  are  cross- 
culturally  constant.  As  Malinowski  pointed  out,  they 
represent  "a  minimum  set  of  conditions  imposed  on  each 
culture,"  and  they  consequently  underly  Che  functional 
similarities  of  all  sociocultural  systems. 


"Acquired  needs"  constitute  the  second  category  and 
are  the  product  of  socialization.  As  such  they  may  be 
cross-oulturally  variable,  reflecting  the  nature  of  the 
particular  system.  While  these  needs  may  be  interrelated 


with  biogenic  and  psychogenic  requirements,  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  category  for  analysis  of  sociocultural  process 


transcends  individual  psychology. 


relationship 


the  individual  and  the  collectivity  is  in  part  a function 
of  acquired  needs,  a point  to  be  discussed  later  in  the 

it  is  also  assumed  here  that  all  needs  are  arranged 
in  a hierarchy  of  importance  corresponding  to  the  respec- 
tive levels  of  stress  associated  with  deprivation.  Basic 
requirements,  for  example,  will  normally  take  precedent 
over  acquired  needs.  Priorities  also  exist  within  each 
category  so  that,  all  things  equal,  biological  needs  ere 
of  more  immediate  importance  than  the  psychological.  Ac- 
quired needs,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  so  engrained  in 
the  individual  that  they  become  almost  as  vital  as  the 
basic  requirements  of  existence.  Deprivation  could  In 
such  cases  lead  to  psychological  impairment  or  even  physi- 
cal illness.  Other  acquired  needs  may  be  little  more  than 
vague  desires  or  wishes,  and  their  lower  priority  is  a 
function  of  the  lower  associated  stresses  defined,  perhaps, 
as  yearnings  or  mild  discontent. 

The  concept  of  a needs  hierarchy  has  limited  analytic 
value  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  stress-reduction 


process.  At  any  given  moment  one  need  may  predominate 
regardless  of  "absolute"  priority  because  of  disparity  in 
stress  levels  corresponding  to  competing  needs.  Persons 
who  have  eaten  twelve  hours  ago  may  now  be  hungry,  but  if 


they  have  not  slept  in  73  hours  they  will  probably  forego 
eating  in  favor  of  sleeping.  Moreover,  "the  attainment  of 


entails  the  interaction  of  individuals  and  contributes  to 
the  nature  of  the  interactional  patterns.  In  short,  the 
needs  hypothesis  as  developed  so  far  serves  as  a functional 
link  between  the  individual  and  the  collectivity. 


The  Collectivity 

The  nature  of  the  human  organism  presupposes  the  for- 
mation of  groups,  with  the  nuclear  family  representing  the 
minimal,  pristine  eocial  unit.  Sexual  dimorphism,  the  long 
maturation  period  of  offspring,  the  utter  helplessness  of 
infants  and  other  factors  necessitate  the  continuing  co- 
operation of  at  least  one  adult  male  and  one  adult  female 
joined  in  a relatively  stable  relationship.  The  nuclear 
family  constitutee  a problem-solving  entity,  and  its  pur- 


, nurturatlve,  educative  and 
reproductive  (Murdock  1949).  In  terns  of  adaptive  success, 
however,  this  minimal  social  unit  is,  by  itself,  inadequate. 
Natural  selection  appears  to  favor  larger  social  units, 
generally  composed  of  nuclear  families  allied  by  marriage 
or  similar  bonds  (White  1949) . Such  variables  as  increased 
population  density  and  per  capita  energy  consumption  may 
give  rise  to  ever  more  complex  social  forms  which  modify 
or  even  supplant  the  nuclear  family,  but  group  formation 
may  still  be  viewed  as  the  moat  effective  means  by  which  to 
a needs-satisfaction  for  all  individuals  who  compose 


the  collectivity. 
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Malinows)cl's  viewpoint  soems  to  link  human  activity 
primarily  to  satisfaction  of  individual  biological  needs, 
an  interpretation,  as  noted  earlier,  criticised  by 
Radcliffe-Brown.  The  latter's  strictly  structural- 
functionalist  approach,  however,  leaves  a rather  large 
conceptual  void  between  the  two  positions,  and  there  is 
ample  room  to  construct  a theoretical  model  between  the 
extremes,  collective  needs,  therefore,  will  be  redefined 
to  subsume  three  dlmensione  of  goal  oriented  behavior. 

The  first  dimension  embraces  the  relational  strate- 
gies which  arc  most  closely  related  to  material  needs- 
satisfaction.  Activitiea  which  are  associated  with  the 
fulfillment  of  biological  requirements  will  retain  the 
label  "derived  needs"  to  reflect  Malinowski's  principle, 
but  the  concept  is  here  limited  only  to  those  activities 
designed  to  satisfy  individual  basic  needs.  Derived  needs, 
therefore,  will  refer  to  such  problems  as  the  development 
of  a viable  division  of  labor  to  exploit  material  resources, 
atrangaraents  to  distribute  such  resources,  the  instruments! 

Collective  needs,  however,  cannot  always  be  analysed 
in  terms  of  biological  necessity,  and  other  human  activity 
may  be  more  closely  associated  with  a social  function,  a 
distinction  is  made  here  between  derived  needs  and  "primary 
collective  needs,"  with  the  latter  referring  to  arrange- 
ments whose  main  function  is  the  organisational  integrity 


strategy 


example,  to  resolve  conflict,  to  increase  group  solidarity, 
and  to  control  deviance.  In  general,  primary  collective 

terns  of  interaction,  and  the  control  of  change  from  exis- 
ting interactional  patterns  to  more  viaOle  alternative 
stra tegies . 

where  derived  needs  are  the  instrumental  means  for 
physical  continuance  of  the  individuals  within  the  popula- 
tion, primary  collective  needs  represent  the  instrumental 
means  for  continuance  of  the  group  itself-  Alliance  also 
gives  rise  to  other  problems  which  are  not  as  closely 
correlated  with  biological  or  social  survival  but  whose 
purpose  is  to  satisfy  less  immediate  personal  requirements 
or  to  support  Interactional  patterns  associated  less  di- 
rectly with  derived  and/or  primary  collective  needs.  This 
third  category  is  termed  "secondary  collective  needs" 
whose  nature  is  a function  of  the  kinds  of  strategies  de- 
veloped by  a particular  alliance  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  individual  and  group  continuance. 

secondary  — functionally  Interrelate  and  therefore  can 
not  be  arbitrarily  categorized  without  distorting  their 
nature.  The  analytical  distinction  is  useful,  however, 
and  differences 


choracterluing  tlie  multifatioua  adaptive  strategies  studied 
by  social  scientists.  In  general,  derived  and  primary  col- 
lective needs  may  be  considered  universal  given  chat  all 
viable  strategics  must  Cake  them  into  consideration. 
Secondary  collective  needs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cross- 
culturally  variable  and  system-specific,  evolving  in  res- 
sponse  to  the  form  of  the  interactional  arrangements  asso- 
ciated with  subsistence  and  group  maintenance.  The  dis- 
Cinotion  will  be  developed  further  during  discussion  of 
the  sociocultural  system. 

One  final  point  must  be  considered,  however,  before 
attention  is  turned  to  the  concept  of  sociocultural  sys- 
tems. The  link  between  the  individual  and  the  collectivity 
is  apparent  when  one  examines  biological  necessities  and 
consequent  subsistence  patterns.  Basic  and  derived  needs, 
therefore,  can  be  accepted  without  much  debate  as  causally 
related.  The  correlation  between  the  individual  and  the 
group  levels  is  not  so  readily  apparent  in  the  case  of 
primary  and  secondary  collective  needs.  Ideally,  all  par- 
sons will  be  socialised  to  accept  as  valid  and  to  conform 
to  the  patterns  of  interaction  which  are  not  directly 

fore,  the  relationship  is  a function  of  socialization,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  collectivity  will  be  reflected  in 
the  acquired  needs  of  its  members.  The  individual's  ten- 
dency to  maximize  satisfaction  of  personal  needs,  in  other 


■son,"  just  as  one  cannot  speak  of  the  norms  of  behavior 
associated  with  ■employer"  without  considering  the  comple- 
mentary status  of,  say,  "employee."  Status  dyads  become 
the  indivisible  social  unit  of  analysis,  and  activation 
of  the  networks  of  status  positions  to  resolve  personal 
and  collective  problems  is  considered  systemic  process. 

One  can,  therefore,  view  sociocultural  phenomena  from  sev- 
eral levels  of  abstraction,  focusing  upon  organised  be- 
havior of  individuals  or  upon  status  positions.  By  exami- 
ning statuses,  one  nay  formulate  generalisations  regarding 

Moreover,  the  system  as  a whole  is  composed  of  sub- 
systems tor,  components  or  mechanisms)  which  constitute 
the  moans  to  deal  with  respective  domains  of  needs. 
Arensberg  and  Kimball,  for  example,  suggest  seven  major 
typos  of  "relational  [sub] systems"  — familial,  economic, 
political,  religioue,  educational,  associational  and  in- 
formal (1965!  269).  Cara  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
assume  that  all  adaptive  strategies  are  characterised  by 
all  of  the  seven  components,  for  only  in  the  more  complex 
societies  do  these  taka  the  form  of  relatively  samiautono- 
mous  substructures.  In  less  complex  social  units,  purpos- 
ive interaction  may  take  place  within  any  of  the  components. 
The  need  to  educate  the  young,  for  example,  may  give  rise 
to  a specialized  educational  subsystem,  or  the  process  may 
occur  within  the  familial  structure. 


Although  there  ia  groat  diversity  aatong  societies  and 
even  among  subgroups  within  a particular  society,  socio- 
cultural systems  cannot  be  understood  primarily  in  terms 
of  their  differences  but  rather  in  terms  of  their  shared 
features.  By  attempting  to  explain  how  and  why  groups  are 
alike,  two  goals  are  realized.  First,  such  knowledge  ad- 
vances the  search  for  nomothetic  principles  of  social  pro- 
cess. Secondly,  the  reasons  giving  birth  to  differences 
among  systems  may  be  illuminated.  Anthropologists  have 
persistently  and  oftentimes  passionately  maintained  that 
social  and  cultural  variation  is  due  to  differing  sociali- 
zation practices  and  experiences,  not  to  innate  racial 
factors.  The  assumption  implicit  in  this  argument  is  that, 
within  a very  narrow  range,  ail  human  beings  share  certain 
biological  and  psychological  traits.  The  sane  argument  may 
be  applied  to  arrive  at  a somewhat  different  conclusion, 


similarities  among  the  human  organisms  who  compose  the 
sys terns. 


Every  individual  must  cons 
viable  sociocultural  system  wil 
designed  to  acquire,  prepare,  s 
All  persons  are  at  some  point  t 
wise  unable  to  procure  food  and 
fore,  every  viable  system  will 


ime  food;  therefore,  every 
. have  some  component 
:ore  and  distribute  food. 

protect  themselves;  there- 
lave  mechanisms  or  processes 


h the  problem  of  nonproductive  members. 


proposition  is  that  components  derived  from  basic  needs  are 
for  every  system  similar  in  function  (i.e.,  purpose)  if  not 
in  form.  The  position  conforms  to  that  of  Malinowski,  with 
noted  modifications,  and  corresponds  in  many  respects  Co 
that  of  Julian  Steward  (1953)  who  spsajts  of  the  "cultural 
core"  which  he  defines  as  those  features  of  the  system  most 
closely  related  to  subsistence  activities  and  economic 
arrangements. 

Every  sociocultural  system  is  affected  by  factors 
threaten  its  integrity  as  a viable  unit,  and  the  problems 
of  maintenance  and  control  of  change  involving  interac- 
tional patterns  (their  structure  and  organization)  neces- 
sitate components  which  fulfill  these  primary  collective 
needs.  The  systemic  need  for  continuity  and  relative  sta- 
bility derives  in  part  from  the  human  need  to  impose  some 
sort  of  order  on  a seemingly  chaotic  universe  (Goodenough 
1963:  65)  but  also  from  the  tendency  of  extreme  disconti- 
nuity and  instability  to  result  in  disorganization  or 
disintegration  of  the  system  (Wallace  1957a,  1957b).  Al- 
though the  viability  of  the  system  is  not  dependent  upon 
equilibrium  (cf.  Parsons  1951,  Parsons  and  Shils  1951, 
and  Homans  1950),  the  community  or  society  will  seek  to 
maintain  what  Anthony  Wallace  terms  a "steady  state" 

(1957b),  interpreted  hare  as  a condition  which  minimizes 
the  disruptive  effects  of  continual  change  in  the  environ- 
ment and/or  of  imperfections  in  the  organization  of  the 
system's  components. 


The  need  tor  a steady  state  is  the  causal  factor 
underlying  the  existence  of  form-maintaining  (niorphostatic] 
mechanisniB  which  may  be  classified  as  conformity-ainplifying 
or  deviance-reducing.  Confomity-araplification  is  accom- 
plished through  socialisation  processes  which  transmit 
non-change-oriented  knowledge,  norms,  rules,  etc.,  as  well 
as  through  processes  which  positively  reinforce  behavior 
conforming  to  operative  standards.  Deviance-reduction,  on 
the  other  hand,  entails  activation  of  social  controls  which 
include  negatively  sanctioning  procedures  — gossip,  ridi- 
cule, or  formal  mechaniems  through  which  authority  is 
excercised  to  reduce  deviant  behavior. 

To  propose  that  a sociocultural  system  generally  seeks 
continuity  and  stability  is  not  to  imply  that  the  status 
quo  constitutes  the  "normal"  state  or  that  change  is  some- 
how abnormal.  Nonadaptive  systems  le.g.,  most  inorganic 
entitles)  are  largely  aquilibriom  dependent,  for  externally 
produced  change  may  result  in  malfunction  or  breakdown. 
Adaptive  systems,  in  contrast,  are  purposive  and  equili- 
brium seeking,  and  may  modify  their  systemic  behavior, 
their  internal  organization  or  their  structure  when  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  steady  state  exceeds  the  cost  of 
change  (see  Deutsch  1951) . 

A change  in  behavior  may  merely  entail  a scheduled 
modification  in  activity,  as  when  a foraging  band  fissions 
during  periods  of  food  scarcity.  When  these  preestahlished 


h systemic 


chan9«  procedures  are  insufficient  to 
stresses,  however,  the  sociocultural  t 
form-changing  (morphogenic)  mechanisms  and  establish  a 
new  steady  state  characterised  by  modified  structure  and 
organization  (see  Maruyama  1963),  the  foraging  band,  now 
unable  to  fission  because  of  increasing  population  densi- 
ties, may  adopt  a more  sedentary  subsistence  strategy 
requiring  new  patterns  of  interaction.  Morphogenesis  may 
be  accomplished  through  conformity-reduction  (negative 
sanctions  extinguish  formerly  acceptable  behaviors)  or 
through  deviance-amplification  (what  was  formerly  unaccept- 
able is  positively  reinforced  if  it  represents  a poten- 
tially viable  alternative). 

The  capacity  of  the  sociocultural  system  to  employ 
morphostatic  and  morphogenic  mechanisms  in  response  to 
stress  conditions  implies  the  existence  of  a number  of 
features  characteristic  of  adaptive  units.  The  system 
must  be  able  to  perceive  changes  in  tlie  environment  in 
some  way,  and  there  must  be  a process  by  which  information 
is  evaluated  with  regards  to  the  possible  and  "appropriate" 
stress-reducing  procedures.  Specific  components  necessary 
to  adaptive  response  include  the  morphostetic  and  morpho- 
genic features  already  discussed  as  well  as  (1)  sensory 
apparati,  or  "pereeptors , " (2)  feedbacjt  and  feedforward 
loops  through  which  information  flows,  (3)  a control  cen- 
ter or  decision-making  process,  and  (4)  a body  of  knowledge, 
goals  and  rules  which  are  the  cultural  domain  of  the  system. 


Process 


Alternative  Selection 


Petceptors  are  those  features  related  to  data  collec- 
tion. A viable  social  entity,  existing  as  part  o£  a 
larger  social  and  physical  system  and  therefore  responding 
to  changes  in  the  larger  context,  must  remain  "avare"  of 
external  conditions  before  purposive  action  is  possible . 

The  sociocultural  system  relies  upon  the  organic  base  for 
data  input,  although  in  some  cases  specialized  artifacts 
are  employed  to  extend  the  powers  of  sight,  hearing,  touch, 
smell  and  taste  to  gather  information  on  phenomena  which 
lie  outside  the  limits  of  the  human  sensory  apparati. 
Perception  may  be  an  informal  process,  or  it  nay  be  for- 
malised as  subsystems:  scouting  parties,  investigatory 
agencies,  research  institutions,  and  so  on. 

Data  regarding  environmental  conditions  must  be  evalu- 
ated to  determine  the  possible  consequences  of  these  condi- 
tions and  to  select  among  alternative  responses  to  change. 
Thus,  the  sociocultural  system  must  possess  some  sort  of 
"control  center"  or  declsion-mabing  process  which  receives 
information  through  feedback  channels.  Appropriate  morpho- 
static  or  morphogenic  mechanisms  axe  then  activated  (or  no 
action  at  all  is  taken)  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  system. 
The  ideal  model  of  adaptive  response  is  illustrated  in 

Ideally,  a community  or  society  does  not  merely  res- 
pond to  a change  situation  but,  rather,  responds  in  an 


appropriate,  adaptive  manner.  The  existence  of  perceptors, 
feedbach/teedforward  loops  and  deolslon-making  components 
provides  for  selection  among  alternative  behaviors,  and 
the  selection  process  Itself  is  based  upon  the  perceived 
nature  of  stress-producing  factors,  the  predicted  or 
actual  impact  of  changes,  and  the  goal  parameters  of  the 
system  which  are  defined  with  reference  to  individual  and 
collective  needs.  The  complex  procedure  is  possible  only 
because  the  sociocultural  system  is  characterized  by  a 
cultural  domain  which  serves  as  a program  for  response. 

The  Cultural  Domain  of  the  Sociocultural  System 
The  concept  of  culture  is  central  to  the  science  of 
anthropology  and  has  been  defined  in  myriad  ways  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  observers  of  human  behavior  (see 
Kroeber  and  Kluckhohn  1952).  Some  definitions  focus  upon 
observable  traits  of  a population,  listing  as  "culture" 
such  material  phenomena  as  interpersonal  behavior,  art, 
tools,  clothing,  etc.  Other  definitions  emphasize  the 
immaterial  dimensions  of  ideas,  values,  attitudes,  beliefs 
and  other  fundamentally  mental  processes.  The  majority  of 

and  create.  Perhaps  the  best-)cnown  interpretation  is  that 
of  sir  Edward  Burnett  Tylor  who  defines  culture  as  "that 
complex  whole  which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals. 


law,  custom,  and  any  other  capabilities  and  habits  acquired 
by  men  as  a member  of  society"  (1871:  1). 

The  position  adopted  in  this  dissertation  is  that  all 
observable  behavior  and  extrasomatie  traits  which  charac- 
terise a population  and  which  are  a function  of  learning 
are  the  expression  of  the  complex  of  mental  phenomena 
called  culture.  A tool,  its  manufacture  and  its  use  re- 
flect the  cognitive  category  of  the  artifact,  the  knowledge 
pertaining  to  its  fabrication,  and  the  rules  governing  its 
use.  Human  behavior  is  to  a large  degree  predicated  upon 
a mental  blueprint  Ingrained  in  the  individual  through 
experience  and  enculturation  practices,  and  insofar  as  all 
cultural  phenomena  are  functionally  interrelated,  behavior 
of  individuals  sharing  a similar  behavioral  cognitive  blue- 
print will  be  patterned.  Culture,  moreover,  is  not  limited 
to  the  realm  of  consciousness  but  gives  organisation  to  the 
unconscious  processes  as  well. 

Because  interactional  configurations  have  been  defined 
aa  the  foundation  of  the  sociocultural  system  qua  system, 
then  the  social  domain  can  be  viewed  as  a manifestation 
of  Che  cultural.  Syllogisticaliy,  behavior  is  the  expres- 
sion of  culture;  the  social  system  is  defined  as  organised 
behavior;  therefore,  the  social  system  is  the  product  of 
culture.  Tho  anthropologist  need  not  become  a psychologist, 

a people  is  to  study  the  empirical,  material  derivative  of 


conscious  and  unconscious  conceptual  categories,  beliofs, 
assumptions,  propositions,  values,  rules,  attitudes,  etc. 
To  label  as  "culture"  both  the  artifact  and  the  concept 
of  the  artifact  is  to  place  cause  and  effect  in  the  same 
category,  confusing  the  mental  phenomenon  and  its  material 
expression. 

One  cannot,  therefore,  directly  observe  culture,  any 
more  than  one  can  observe  social  structure,  but  must  be 
content  to  examine  its  consequences.  For  analytical  pur- 
poses, culture  is  considered  here  to  subsume  three  broad 
cognitive  areas.  The  first  area  contains  all  percepts, 
concepts,  and  beliefs  regarding  the  relationships  among 
the  conceptual  categories  vhlch  undcrly  particular  inter- 
pretations of  reality.  The  area  may  loosely  be  labeled 
■information"  or  "knowledge."  The  data  and  the  proposi- 
tions and  beliefs  pertaining  to  the  organisation  of  those 
data  provide  the  system/individuals  with  alternative  res- 
ponses to  internal  and  external  stimuli. 

The  second  cognitive  srea  of  the  cultural  domain 
delimits  the  goal  parameters  of  the  sociocultural  system 
and  consists  of  values  and  priorities.  "Value"  as  used  in 

but  the  positive  or  negative  weight  attached  to  phenomena 
and  their  relationships.  Physical  pain  nay  be  assigned  a 
high  negative  value  by  a person/population,  while  food  is 
given  a high  positive  value.  The  goal  parameters  of  the 


syatcra  can  therefore  be  expressed  in  terras  of  right  and 
wrong,  proper  and  improper,  desired  and  undeeired,  ahoulda 
and  shouldn'ts.  The  contents  of  the  first  cognitive  area 
are  thereby  arranged  (1)  in  order  of  importance,  and  (2) 
in  order  of  propriety.  The  label  'goal  paraiteters"  is 
used  to  reflect  the  function  of  Che  area,  namely,  to 
assign  priorities  which  are  the  basis  for  selection  of 
alternative  responses  to  internal  and  external  stinuli. 

As  might  be  concluded  from  the  earlier  discussions,  goal 
parameters  of  a system  derive  from  collective  needs,  and 
priorities  assigned  reflect  the  needs  hierarchy. 

The  final  area  of  the  cultural  doraain  is  the  regula- 
tory and  includes  rules,  regulations,  norms  of  behavior, 
laws,  and  all  implicit  or  explicit,  formal  or  informal 
formulae  for  behavior.  Thus,  culture  determines  what  is 
perceived  and  how  it  is  perceived,  the  priorities  of  alter- 
native responses,  and  the  procedural  guidelines  for  action. 
To  put  it  another  way,  culture  delimits  what  can  be  done, 
what  should  be  done,  and  how  to  go  about  doing  it.  To 
emphasize  an  important  point,  the  process  is  not  neces- 


Collectivo  Stress  Situations 
hypothetical  construct  developed  in  the  preceding 
is  an  ideal  model  of  a sociocultural  system  and 
3 a device  against  which  to  measure  and  analyze 


or  chronic  deprivation,  the  majority  of  extant  sociocultur- 
al systems  operate  within  a margin  of  tolerance  to  stress 
so  that  a relatively  steady  state  is  maintained. 

The  sources  of  collective  stress  are  many,  but  there 
are  common  causes  which  in  general  reflect  deviance  from 
the  ideal  process  of  adaptation.  Economic  arrangements, 
for  example,  may  not  provide  for  adequate  production  or 
efficient  distribution  of  the  material  requirements  for 
needs-satisfaction.  Decision-maXing  processes  may  operate 
in  favor  of  the  few,  depriving  the  majority.  The  system 
may  lack  effective  means  to  perceive  changes  in  the  envi- 
ronment or  to  relay  that  information  accurately  to  the 
control  center,  if  one  exists. 

There  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  incongruence  among 
areas  in  Che  cultural  domain.  Alternative  responses  may 
be  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  A disparity  may  exist  be- 
tween the  capacity  of  the  system  to  fulfill  needs  and  the 
needs  themselves.  Similarly,  stress  may  arise  from  a mis- 
fit between  collective  and  individual  goals,  a misfit  which 
results  from  changes  in  individual  or  collective  needs. 

When  members  of  the  collectivity  acquire  new  needs  which 
the  system  cannot  fulfill,  a situation  of  "relative  depri- 
vation" may  appear  (Aberle  1970),  and  there  is  pressure 
to  realiign  systemic  goal  para.meters. 

Social  and  cultural  imperfections  may  be  regarded  as 


internal 


this  category. 


person 


collec- 


tivity will  seeli  to  maximije  satisfaction  of  personal 
needs,  but  even  in  a perfectly  egalitarian  society,  indi- 
vidual goals  will  often  conflict  with  those  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Sacrifice  and  compromises  made  in  the 
process  of  social  exchange  will  assure,  perhaps,  that  most 
needs  of  everyone  are  met,  but  satisfaction  will  not  he 
complete  (see  Homans  1958).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
community  or  society  is  perfectly  egalitarian,  stress 
arising  from  this  source  of  deprivation  is  magnified  be- 
cause certain  individuals  enjoy  differential  access  to  the 
instrumental  means  of  needs-satisfaction.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  social  exchange  process  during  which  inter- 
acting members  seek  to  maximise  satisfaction  will  be 
weighted  in  favor  of  those  who  hold  some  advantage. 

In  a totally  stable  environment,  however,  a sociocul- 
tural system  will  move  towards  a steady  state  characterized 
by  internal  consistency  of  social  and  cultural  domains.  But 
the  environment  is  continually  changing,  and  modifications 
in  the  social  and  physical  context  constitute  external 
sources  of  stress  operating  on  the  social  unit.  Many  events 
are  relatively  routine  and  are  dealt  with  by  means  of 
mechanisms  already  in  the  system.  An  agricultural  popula- 
tion living  in  an  area  where  seasonal  changes  in  the  rate 
of  precipitation  prevail,  for  example,  will  probably 
develop  some  means  to  provide  water  during  dry  spells.  If 


nearby  groups 


threat  to  safety,  defense  arrangements 


will  probably  appear. 

Other  external  events  are  not  as  routine  as  seasonal 
changes  in  rainfall  or  oonflict  with  neighboring  popula- 
tions. Exceptionally  early  rains,  droughts,  killing  frosts 
or  hailstorms  may  damage  crops  and  result  in  food  shortages. 
Contact  with  other  societies  or  groups  may  change  goal 
parameters  and  lead  to  "rising  expectations"  and  relative 
deprivation,  while  invasions,  war,  drug  trafficking,  and 
other  social  phenomena  may,  like  disruptive  natural  events, 
cause  severe  stress  in  the  affected  system.  The  community 
or  society  may  possess  the  meahs  to  deal  with  unforeseen 
emergencies  and  thereby  minimize  deprivation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  may  be  caught  unprepared  by  such  events, 
or  the  change  in  the  physical  and  social  environment  may 
be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  effective  response  impos- 
sible. Consequent  stress  levels  will  be  extremely  high, 
and  the  situation  may  be  defined  as  a disaster. 

Disaster 

The  concept  of  collective  stress  bears  directly  upon 
the  topic  of  this  dissertation,  the  social  and  cultural 
effects  of  natural  disaster.  However,  the  unpredictability 
of  the  stress  levels  that  a given  sociocultural  system  can 
endure  and  remain  intact  poses  a serious  epistemological 
problem  for  the  social  scientist  who 


attempts  to  study 


disaster  agent  (the  earthquake,  drought,  depression}  and 
the  effects  of  the  triggering  event.  Fritz,  like  most 
social  scientists,  agree  with  Haas  and  Ayre  that  it  is 
the  "adverse  consequences  to  the  human  community  that  is 
the  disaster"  (1969i  6).  If  this  viewpoint  is  valid,  then 
the  time  dimension  is  misleading,*  the  earthquake  may  last 
a few  seconds,  but  the  disaster  itself  may  be  tragically 
protracted  if  the  stricken  system  cannot  recover  from  the 
adverse  consequences. 

Charles  Fritz  refers  to  disaster  as  a "severe  danger," 
and  other  writers  include  equally  vague  qualifiers  to  con- 
vey the  magnitude  of  calamitous  events.  For  example, 

Gideon  Sjoberg  defines  disasters  as  "relatively  severe 
occurrences"  (1962;  357),  Haas  and  Ayre  maintain  that  such 
events  have  "far-reaching  effects"  (1969:  6),  and  Wallace 
speaks  of  "extreme  situations"  (1956).  The  question  re- 
mains, at  what  point  does  a aituation  become  sufficiently 
severe  or  extreme  to  qualify  as  a disaster?  Purely  empi- 
rical observations  fail  to  provide  a basis  for  categoriza- 
tion and  comparison,  for  the  number  of  deaths  or  the 
extent  of  property  damage  are  only  indirect  indicators  of 
the  magnitude  of  catastrophe.  Intolerable  stress  may 
occur  with  few  lives  lost,  as  in  an  economic  depression, 
or  with  little  property  damage,  as  during  an  epidemic. 

Some  disruption  of  the  sociocultural  system  is  gener- 
ally agreed  to  be  characteristic  of  a disaster  situation. 


In  many  cases,  networks  of  food  distribution  disappear, 
social  control  mechanisitis  such  as  police  forces  may  prove 
ineffective,  and  health  delivery  systems  may  not  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  the  victims.  Again  the  criterion, 
expressed  by  Frits,  is  too  ambiguous  to  be  of  heuristic 
value  except  in  the  most  general  sense.  Must  the  commu- 
nity or  society  be  totally  inoperable  before  calamity  can 
be  said  to  have  occurred?  If  only  part  of  the  system  is 
affected,  which  components  are  partially  or  completely 
nonfunctional  in  a disaster  as  compared  to  other  stress 
situations? 

Charles  Frits'  attempt  to  define  disaster  was  chosen 
here  not  because  it  is  a poor  example  but  rather  because 
it  is  representative,  Tc  summarize  the  problem,  defini- 
tions are  ambiguous,  and  though  social  scientists  may 
agree  when  calamity  has  occurred  (in  most  oases),  they 
cannot  as  yet  adequately  explain  the  difference  between 
disaster  and  other  sociocultural  phenomena  associated  with 
high  stress  levels.  To  offer  yet  another  definition  in 
this  dissertation  would  be  counterproductive,  for  not 
enough  is  known  about  "extreme  situations"  to  permit  a 
distinction,  if  one  indeed  exists.  The  approach  adopted 
here  is  that  of  Allen  Barton  who  classifies  disasters  as 
part  of  a larger  category  of  collective  stress  situations 
which  occur  when  "many  members  of  a social  system  fail  to 
receive  expected  conditions  of  life  from  the  system"  (1969 


Th€  proposition  does  not  allow  the  observer  to  draw 
a line  between  calamity  and  other  stress  phenomena,  but 
the  very  generality  of  Barton’s  approach  may  prove  valuable 
in  the  initial  stages  of  investigation.  For  one  thing, 
further  attempts  to  create  categories  may  simply  add  to 
oonfusion  if  such  categories  are  baaed  upon  inappropriate 
criteria,  'Po  judge  from  available  literature,  social 
scientists  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate criteria  and  arrive  at  a more  specific,  univer- 
sally applicable  definition.  Moreover,  Barton's  proposi- 
tion implies  that  disaster  situations  are  not  unique,  that 
they  are  fundamentally  like  other  sociooultural  processes. 
The  social  scientist  is  therefore  freed  from  the  historical 
particularist ' s bind  of  assuming  differences  among  social 
and  cultural  things  to  be  more  important  than  similarities. 
Comparative  studies  may  embrace  all  collective  stress  situ- 
ations, and  similarities  as  well  as  dissimilarities  may  be 
examined  to  determine  not  only  what  effects  disaster 
{however  defined)  may  have,  but  the  organizational  and 
structural  changes  occurring  when  a sociocultural  system 
adapts  to  modifications  in  the  environment  {however  severe). 

Procedures  and  Methodology 

Research  for  this  dissertation  was  conducted  primarily 
in  the  highland  farming  community  of  Marian  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ancash,  Peru.  The  objectives  of  the  research  were 


to  tost  the  hypothesis  that  a post-impact  utopia  is 
associated  with  major  disasters  regardless  of  cultural 
context;  to  examine  soma  of  the  long  term  effects  of  dis- 
aster on  a community  system:  to  apply,  or  operationaiito, 
the  theoretical  model  discussed  in  this  chapter;  and  to 
provide  insight  into  disaster  and  disaster  relief  in  order 
to  improve  relief  progrems  tor  future  catastrophes. 

Ideally,  the  design  of  the  research  program  should  derive 
from  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  the  researcher  and 
conform  to  established  procedures  for  the  generation  and 
testing  of  hypotheses  in  a field  situation.  Realistically, 
personal  and  practical  considerations  affect  the  selection 
of  the  research  site,  the  feasibility  of  dats-gathering 
procedures,  and  the  techniques  and  instruments  used  to 
collect  information. 

Site  Selection 

If  a hypothesis  is  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  all 
situations,  then  site  selection  should  present  no  problem. 
The  researcher  determined,  however,  that  some  communities 
in  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  offered  Better  test  situations 
than  others  because  of  varying  degrees  of  unity  manifest 
in  the  social  groups  found  in  the  area.  Many  villages 
in  the  valley  correspond  to  some  degree  to  what  Eric  Wolf 
(1955)  terms  "closed,  corporate  peasant  communities"  which 
are  relatively  homogeneous,  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 


agriculture,  and  — most  importantly  for  some  of  the  objec- 
tives of  this  research  project  — characterized  by  a high 
level  of  internal  cohesion.  Conflict  exists  in  these 
groups,  but  behavior  is  generally  community  oriented  and 
the  group  tends  towards  unity  in  the  face  of  a common 
threat!  exploitation  by  outsiders. 

Testing  the  proposition  that  coniraunity  solidarity 
increases  following  a major  disaster  would  have  been  rather 
more  difficult  if  the  community  displayed  significant 
solidarity  before  the  calamity.  Therefore,  the  researcher 
sought  a sooial  group  known  to  be  less  cohesive  but  still 
relatively  intact  as  a system.  Haridn  was  therefore  chosen 
as  the  research  site.  The  assumption  was  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a post-impact  utopia  would  be  more  discernible  in 
Marian  than  in  a corporate  peasant  community. 

Marian  was  selected  for  a number  of  other  reasons. 
Although  the  eommunity  is  relatively  large,  the  population 
is  not  as  dispersed  as  in  other  possible  sites.  The  set- 
tlement pattern  cannot  be  viewed  as  nucleated,  but  house- 
holds are  clustered  in  several  areas  rather  than  dispersed 
throughout  the  community,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of 
time  the  researcher  would  spend  walking  from  one  infor- 
mant's house  to  another's.  Also,  the  presence  of  the 
Marists  made  Marian  a more  attractive  location  since  the 
investigator  could  draw  upon  their  knowledge  as  well  as 
upon  their  rapport  with  community  members.  The  initial 
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Procedures  and  Methodology 

The  researcher  arrived  in  Peru  of  July  of  1975  and 
lived  in  Marian  from  August  to  November  of  that  year. 
During  this  period,  the  investigator  did  not  attempt  to 
study  all  aspects  of  life  In  the  community  but,  rather, 
focused  upon  those  things  which  seemod  to  pertain  to  the 


research  problems.  Specifically,  accounts  of  life  before 
and  immediately  following  the  earthquake  were  recorded, 

Any  indication  of  individual  and  collective  stress  were 
noted,  as  were  any  changes  in  the  essential  components  of 
the  oomraunlty  system.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  changes 
in  the  economic  subsystems,  a procedure  which  in  part 
conforms  to  the  viewpoint  that  technoenvironmental  factors 
and  economic  arrangements  are  largely  determinant  of  other 
aspects  of  the  system  (e.g.,  se  Harris  1968,  Steward  1955, 

The  researcher  returned  to  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  in 
December  of  1976  and  gathered  additional  information  on  the 
long  term  effects  of  the  earthquake  and  subsequent  relief 
programs . 

Participant-observation  and  informal  interviews  were 
the  primary  means  of  data  collection.  Each  morning  the 
researcher  would  set  out  through  the  community  with  a 
small  taperecorder  and  an  inexpensive  Polaroid  camera. 
Without  fail,  someone  would  stop  to  talk  awhile,  to  ask 
questions  and  to  answer  some,  and  to  get  his  or  her  pic- 
ture taken.  The  camera,  which  produced  a snapshot  in  30 
seconds,  proved  to  be  a most  effective  way  of  establishing 
friendships  and  obtaining  informants.  As  many  as  four  or 
five  interviews  were  acquired  each  day  in  this  manner,  and 
a few  of  the  conversations  were  recorded  on  magnetic  tape 
for  later  transcription. 


Early  evenings  were  generally  spent  visiting  infor- 
mants in  their  homes,  and  general  impressions  and  infor- 
mation were  accumulated  during  these  informal  and  friendly 
visits.  Later  in  the  evening,  all  interviews,  observations 
and  impressions  were  recorded  on  Burroughs  Unisort  cards, 
and  each  card  was  then  coded  and  punched  for  easy  re- 
trieval. The  researcher  also  maintained  a diary  in  which 
he  recounted  events  too  delicate  to  be  recorded  on  cards, 
or  observations  on  his  own  personal  problems,  state  of 

An  interview  schedule  was  developed  after  several 
weeks  in  the  site  in  1975,  and  thirty  formal  interviews 
were  conducted  and  recorded.  At  the  end  of  each  session, 
the  researcher  would  continue  the  interview  on  a more 
informal  basis,  additional  questions  tailored  to  individ- 


ual informants.  Sister  Mary  Anne  Faucher  assisted  during 
this  period  of  research  and  was  especially  helpful  in 
setting  up  interviews  and  in  obtaining  information  from 
female  respondents. 

Other  data  for  this  dissertation  were  gathered  from 
various  publications  and  documents  in  private  and  public 
archives,  from  a census  conducted  in  Marian  by  Peruvian 
university  students  in  1970  (unpublished) , from  another 
census  conducted  by  the  Marists  in  1975,  from  certified 
public  accountants,  and  from  interviews  with  key  government 


personnel  In  the  departmental  capital.  Much  of  the  infor- 
mation is  drawn  from  the  researcher’s  previous  experience 
in  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  where  he  worked  for  the  Peace 
Corps  from  1966  to  1968  and  in  1971. 

Procedural  and  Methodological  Problems 

Some  mention  should  be  made  at  this  point  regarding 
the  major  problems  encountered  during  the  period  of  re- 
search in  Marian  and  Huaras.  Although  the  researcher 
established  close  relationships  while  in  the  community, 
informants  were  generally  reluctant  to  apeak  on  some 
topics,  particularly  those  pertaining  to  land  tenure, 
agricultural  production  and  ownership  of  animals.  Hsluc- 
tance  stemmed  from  the  tact  that  a great  deal  of  contusion 
®^iii  surrounded  the  process  of  agrarian  reform  imposed  by 
the  Peruvian  government,  and  families  feared  that  lands  and 
animals  would  be  taken  away  from  them.  Tension  was  so 
great,  in  tact,  that  officials  from  Huaraz  who  entered 
Marian  to  measure  lands  and  to  count  cattle  were  reportedly 
threatened  with  violence.  The  researcher  was  repeatedly 
warned  by  community  members  not  to  gather  information  on 
farm  size,  ownership  of  land  and  animals,  or  any  other 
subject  which  might  be  used  by  the  offices  of  the  Agrarian 
Reform. 

The  office  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  in  Ruaraz  proved  to 
be  a poor  source  of  information  for  two  reasons.  Por  one 
thing,  records  were  too  often  innaccurate.  For  another. 


officials  of  tha  agency  were  seldom  willing  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  he  helpful  and  were,  on  several  occasions, 
openly  hostile  to  enquiries.  Their  attitude  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  the  personnel  of  other  government 
offices  who  were  invariably  courteous  and  supportive. 

Official  estimates  of  agricultural  production  would 
have  been  invaluable,  but  figures  were  meaningless  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  such  information  was  gathered.  The 
researcher  discovered  that  officials  would  simply  walk 
through  a community,  briefly  look  at  several  fields,  and 
arrive  at  a production  figure  for  the  entire  area  based 
on  intuition.  One  government  informant  joked  that,  to 
reduce  errors,  he  would  only  guess  at  half  the  total  and 
then  multiply  the  result  by  two.  Even  it  such  “guessti- 
mates" wore  partially  correct,  they  did  not  take  into 
account  that  some  land  within  the  boundaries  of  Marian  was 
owned  by  people  from  other  conuDunities , and  that  many 
families  in  the  research  site  owned  plots  in  other  areas 
of  the  valley.  Therefore,  no  reasonable  production  total 
could  be  calculated  for  the  community  system. 

Another  major  problem  revolved  about  the  dimension  of 
time.  Five  years  had  passed  since  the  earthquake  of  1970. 
and  the  researcher  was  forced  to  rely  upon  Che  memories 
and  impressions  of  informants  without  the  benefit  of  direct 
observation.  Much  information,  therefore,  is  somewhat 
distorted  by  memory,  and  the 


investigator  could  only 


attempt  to  miniraize  the  errors  associated  with  retrospec- 
tion by  repeating  key  questions  and  seeking  confirmation 
from  other  informants. 

As  in  any  research  program,  many  other  problems  arose 
during  the  periods  of  research.  Whenever  possible,  statis- 
tical procedures  are  included  to  support  the  points  being 
made,  and  when  significant  doubt  exists  regarding  specific 
information,  the  doubt  will  be  noted  in  the  text.  The 
researcher  remains  responsible  for  all  errors,  omissions, 
and  misinterpretations. 


CHAPTER  I 


Marian  is  located  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
Callejon  de  Huaylaa,  an  Andean  valley  400  Xilometers  north 
of  Lima,  Peru.  Like  many  other  highland  commuoities  of 
the  area,  Marian  is  almost  exclusively  dependent  upon  ag- 
ricultural production  for  subsistence,  and  produce  is 
generally  consumed  within  the  household  rather  than  sold 
or  bartered  in  the  marketplace.  Despite  its  proximity  to 
Huaraa,  the  departmental  capital  only  three  kilometers 
away,  the  township  has  in  many  ways  remained  isolated  from 
the  forces  of  change  originating  in  the  urban  center.  The 
pace  of  life  is  slow,  activities  are  inextricably  linked 
to  the  farmer's  calendar  of  changing  seasons,  and  life- 
styles reflect  precoiombian  and  colonial  traditions  as  well 
as  more  modern  trends.  In  other  ways,  however,  Marian  has 
not  successfully  resisted  the  disrupting  influence  of 
Peru's  modernizing  society,  Traditional  patterns  are  in- 
creasingly giving  way  to  new  interpersonal  arrangements, 
and  changes  have  inevitably  led  to  stresses  and  tensions 
apparent  in  nearly  all  aspects  of  life  within  the 
cccnmunity. 

The  impact  of  the  1570  earthquake  must  be  viewed  in 
light  of  the  dynamics  of  the  community  system.  Therefore, 
this  chapter  as  well  as  Chapters  IV  and  V are 


devoted 


description  o[  Marian  without  reference  to  the  disaster. 

The  purpose  of  the  description  is  to  give  the  background 
necessary  for  analysis  of  the  social  and  cultural  impact 
of  the  earthquake  and  subsequent  relief  operations. 

The  Physical  Setting 

Prom  southern  Chile  to  Venesuola,  the  Andes  stand  as 
an  ever  present  challenge  to  the  survival  of  human  popula- 
tions inhabiting  the  highlands  of  western  South  America. 

The  viability  of  any  sierra  community  is  a function  not 
only  of  its  ability  to  exploit  the  physical  environment 
but  also  of  its  capacity  to  adjust  to  the  continuous 
geologic  and  ollmatic  changes  which  characterise  the  An- 
dean cordilleras.  The  nation  that  the  earth  is  a stage 
upon  which  the  human  drama  unfolds  loses  meaning  here,  for 
the  region  is  subject  to  sudden,  unpredictable,  and  some- 
times catastrophic  changes  as  tectonic  forces  push  upward 
while  erosion  seeks  to  destroy  what  orogeny  creates  (James 
1973).  The  physical  environment  of  the  Andean  range, 
therefore,  is  far  more  than  a passive,  alternative-limiting 
constant.  The  hand  of  nature  touches  directly  the  lives 
of  all  who  live  in  the  area,  and  a highland  community  must 
respond  to  as  well  as  interact  with  the  variable  natural 

In  the  central  Andes  of  Peru,  in  the  Department  of 
Ancash,  lies  the  Cailejon  de  Huayias,  a narrow  river  valley 
running  roughly  parallel  to  and  approximately  80  kilometers 


FIGURE 


inland  from  the  Peruvian  coast.  At  the  southern  end  of 
the  valley,  aOove  the  10®  C,  isotherm,  lies  the  puna  with 
its  rolling,  rock-strewn  hills,  sluggish  streams  and  stag- 
nant lakes.  Extreme  variation  in  diurnal  temperatures  in 
this  region  restricts  protective  vegetation,  and  loose 

the  waste-filled  hollows  below.  The  stark  landscape  offers 
little  to  check  the  chilling  winds,  and  the  low  tempera- 
tures of  the  treeless  plain  makes  cultivation  of  food  crops 
difficult  in  the  lower  altitudes  and  impossible  in  higher 

few  hardy  individuals  who  graze  their  flocks  and  herds  on 

Callejon  de  Huaylas,  begins  its  initially  meandering  course 
high  in  the  puna  at  Lake  Conacocha  and  enters  the  valley 
proper  (the  quechua.  or  zone  of  cultivation)  near  the  com- 
munity of  Catac.  Prom  this  point  northward  the  flanking 
mountain  ranges  slowly  converge  upon  one  another  until, 
at  9®  South  Latitude,  the  two  cordilleras  are  separated  by 
a few  meters.  The  swiftly  flowing  Santa,  having  descended 
little  more  than  2,000  meters  from  its  headwaters  200  kilo- 
meters to  the  south,  now  becccies  a torrent  plunging  preci- 
pitously through  the  narrow  canyon  arching  towards  the 

The  quechua  region  is  topologically  complex,  oonsis- 


ting  primarily  of  gentle,  rolling  slopes 


FIGURE 


lylas 


River  and  steeper  inclines  in  the  higher  altitudes  to 
either  side.  The  Cordillera  Negra  on  the  west  was  formed 

face  {Walton  1974:  9),  and  subsequent  exposure  of  the  dark, 
mineral-rich  substrata  suggests  an  origin  of  the  name,  the 
"Black  Range."  Peaks  of  the  Negra  seldom  exceed  an  alti- 


perpetual  ice.  Occasional  streams  along  the  western 

rainfall  rather  than  by  melting  glaciers. 

The  Cordillera  Blanca  forms  the  eastern  wall  of  the 

which  adorns  then  the  year  round,  the  peaks  of  the  "White 
Range"  reach  a maximum  altitude  of  nearly  6,800  meters, 
and  29  mountains  are  over  6,000  meters  high.  Steep  and 

ing  granodiorite  batholiths  which  were  slowly  eroded  and 

carved  giant  box  canyons  into  the  range,  and  the  continu- 
ally melting  snow  and  ice  feed  the  mountain  lakes  which 
in  turn  give  birth  to  countless  streams  descending  tur- 

The  floor  of  the  quechua  region  descends  from  3,500 
meters  near  the  town  of  Catac  to  a little  more  than  2,000 
meters  around  the  community  of  Sucre,  and  the  valley  be- 

though  the  flanking  ranges  gradually  converge,  there  are  a 


vherc  nountdin  spurs  jut 

beautiful  CaKon  del  Pato 
reach  endlessly  upward  ur 


zones  which  alternate  with  areas 
inward  to  create  hilly  barriers, 
of  the  quechua  is  marked  by  the 


The  Callejdn  de  Huaylas  lies  well  within 
tropical  zone;  consequently,  diurnal  temperature  differ- 
ences greatly  exceed  variations  in  monthly  mean  temperatures. 
In  higher  altitudes  the  heat  dissipates  rapidly  in  the  thin 

areas  into  the  shade.  The  10^  C.  isotherm  follows  the 


3 . QCO-irieter  contour  of  the  valley,  and  the  zone  of  perraa- 

The  Callejon  de  Huaylas  is  dry  between  the  months  of 
April  end  September,  while  rains  occur  almost  daily  between 
October  and  March.  Generally,  the  southern  and  of  the  val- 
ley receives  more  abundant  rainfall,  although  patterns  of 

and  wind  currents.  According  to  the  geographer  Nyle 
Walton  (1974;  10),  who  spent  some  time  in  the  Callejon  de 
Huaylas  in  1971.  the  500-millimeter  isohyet  divides  the 
valley  near  the  provincial  capital  of  Carhuaz  and  curves 
northward  along  both  sides  of  the  valley  following  the 


I 


Natural  vegetation  in  the  quachua  has  been  affected 
by  centuries  of  human  habitation.  Only  a few  isolated 
trees  along  the  streams  and  in  the  canyons  remain  of  the 
original  forest  which  once  covered  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
more  humid  eouthern  portion  of  the  valley.  Eucalyptus 
trees  were  introduced  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  the  hardy  species  has  thrived  in  all  areas  be- 
low 1,500  meters.  A few  native  Andean  shrubs  can  still  be 
found  around  the  tarns  high  in  the  box  canyons,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  original  flora  hove  survived  in  unculti- 
vated lands  along  the  Santa  Elver  and  on  steeper  inclines 
unsuited  for  agriculture. 

A description  of  the  natural  environment  of  the 
Callejdn  de  Huaylas  would  be  incomplete  without  a brief 
mention  of  the  dynamics  of  the  valley's  geography.  Two 
processes  are  proceeding  simultaneously,  mahing  the  geo- 
logically young  region  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  Andes, 
The  peaks  of  the  Cordilleras  Negra  and  Blanca  are  being 
lifted  further  above  sea  level  each  year  as  the  descending 


tectonic  instability  results  in  frequent  ear 
occasional  large  scale  earthquakes. 

What  orogenic  forces  create,  wind,  watc 
seek  to  destroy.  Glaciers  scour  the  rugged 
and  gradually  widen  the  box  canyons,  while  t 


cuts  ever  deeper  into  the  valley  itself.  Ft 
time,  ice  slivers  plummet  from  the  peaks  to 


and  gravity 


rushing  downward  in  a groat  wall  of  water,  dirt  and  rocK 
toward  the  inhabited  regions  below,  The  slopes  of  both 
cordilleras  are  scarred  b/  landslides  and  avalanches,  and 
everywhere  are  traces  which  attest  to  the  destructive 
energy  of  erosion  in  the  Andes.  Pew  places  in  the  world 

who  live  in  the  treacherous  anvironnient  know  that  it  is 


The  Comauntty  of  Marian 

tangle  with  a north-south  longitudinal  orientation.  The 
Paris  River  marks  the  southern  end  of  the  community,  while 
the  eastern  border  runs  parallel  to  the  glacial  gorge  ew- 

north,  the  quickly  steepening  slopes  of  the  Cordillera 

a government  preserve,  while  the  western  side  of  the  com- 
munity follows  land  contours  and  is  delineated  by  streams, 
irrigation  canals,  tree  groves  and  the  edges  of  cultivated 
fields.  Calculating  the  surface  area  is  difficult  because 
of  the  lack  of  accurate  maps,  but  Marian  is  approximately 
12  kilometers  long  and  4.5  kilometers  wide,  giving  a total 
area  of  54  square  kilometers. 

differences  within  Marisn  are  equally  difficult  to  calcu- 
late using  existing  naps.  Generally  speaking,  the  plane  of 


tilted  downward 


the  corner  near  the  Quebrada  Cojup  is  the  highest  point 
while  the  southweetcrn  corner  is  the  lowest.  Altitudes 
range  from  about  3.100  meters  above  sea  level  along  the 


southern  boundary  to  more  than  4,000  meters  at  the  base  of 
the  Cordillera  Blanca. 

Again  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  community  is 
divided  into  four  topographical  regions.  The  southernmost 
sector,  Anta  Oco,  is  characterized  by  hilly  terrain,  and 


the  slopes  of  this  area  rise  somewhat  above  the  central 
region  directly  to  the  north.  This  second,  central  sec- 
tor called  the  Central  Barrio,  is  a relatively  flat  meadow 


rolling  lands  of  Bella  Vista  which  lie  still  closet  to  the 
White  Range.  Beyond  Bella  Vista  lies  Cacht  Parapa,  a pla- 
teau which  slopes  upward  to  merge  with  the  alpine  meadows 
marking  the  northernmost  boundary  of  the  community.  The 
barrio  Csector")  of  San  Isidro  is  located  almost  entirely 

Soil  quality  varies  according  to  location  in  the  com- 
munity. Anta  Oco  and  Bella  Vista,  both  characterized  by 
rolling  hills,  possess  the  most  fertile  soils,  although 
alluvial  materials  from  the  cordillera  have  left  a deposit 
of  gravel  and  rock  at  all  levels.  Hater  drainage  in  these 
two  regions  is  "good  to  moderate"  (Peru  1973)  so  that  most 
crops  suitable  to  the  altitude  can  be  grown  without  diffi- 
culty. The  Central  Barrio  is  more  complex  because  of 


loosened 


excessive  water.  Underground  drainage  has 
gravelly  supporting  soils,  resulting  in  erosion  whi 
is  any  incline  at  all,  while  the  lowest  sectors  of 
tral  basin  are  suited  only  for  graxing  because  of  i 
higher  water  table.  The  plateau  region  as  well  as 

high  water  table  of  the  basin,  but  soil 
fertile  and  a good  deal  rockier. 


upper  region  may  draw  water  from  the  Paria  River  issuing 
from  the  Ouebrada  Cojup.  To  Che  east  is  the  Uguia  River 
which  has  its  headwaters  in  the  Ouebrada  Llaca  and  which 
divides  into  two  snaller  streams  in  the  lower  section  of 
Che  Central  Rarrio.  Glacial  streams  and  subsoil  drainage 

the  rainy  season  the  abundance  of  water  becomes  a problem. 
Rains  begin  in  September  or  October  and  reach  a peak  inten- 
sity in  January.  The  general  pattern  is  complicated  be- 
cause early  rains  are  not  unusual  while,  on  Che  other  hand. 


use  of  the  irrigation  system,  espe- 
in  September  and  October  when  newly  planted  oulti- 


before  they 


harvested  and  shocked. 


precipitation  since 


unscathed . 

TcrnperatucQs  i 


terrain  may  create  colder  spots 
factors.  During  the  dry  season 

frequent  during 


n the  Quebradas  Cojup  and 
and  local  topography  creates  watersheds 

.e.  two  hailstoriDS  leveled  the  fields 
'ista  while  ether  regions  of  Marian  were 

ty  vary  according  to  alti- 
n 0.5®  C-  decrease  for 


) April  to  September. 
Central  Barrio  [in  th 
.e  Che  theriBoioeters  wi 
loss  at  night.  Morning  frosts  are 


perature  i 


Che  other  hand,  mean  temperatures  are  generally  higher 
during  the  rainy  season  because  of  the  greenhouse  effect 
created  by  the  cloud  cover,  but  Che  Andean  chill  is  more 

Except  in  the  puna  in  the  northern  region  of  Marian, 
Che  natural  vegetation  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced 
by  cultivated  crops  and  imported  vegetation.  A few  native 


willows  gfow  along  th 


lyptus  dt^lnate  the  uncultivated  areas,  lining  the  roads, 
paths  and  irrigation  oanais,  and  wild  grasses  flourish 
wherever  the  soils  are  not  suited  for  agriculture.  All 


As  in  all  regions 
ent  of  Marian 
£ geologic  disruption.  A raaj< 
£ the  Cordillera  Blanca,  and  : 
his  £ault  are  frequent.  In  t] 


ides,  the  natural  environ- 
by  the  ever  present  threat 

iismic  disturbances  along 
i Ouebrada  Cojup  as  well  as 
have  trapped  glacial  waters 


the  community,  should  the  rock  retaining  walls  burst, 
Marian  could  be  swept  away  by  the  descending  waves  of 
water,  rock  and  mud.  Strangely,  the  dangers  of  the  physi- 
cal environment  do  not  over  concern  the  inhabitanta  whose 
memory  of  past  disasters  seems  to  recede  against  the  daily 
pressures  of  living. 


The  Historical  Setting 

Little  is  known  about  the  first  inhabitants  of  high- 
land Peru  except  that  they  were  hunters  who  followed  the 

South  American  cameloids.  The  oldest  site  in  the  Callejdn 

years  ago,  and  many  archeologists  once  believed  that  the 


n rcqioM  a 


e famous  caves  of  Lauclcocha  near  the 
arahon  River  did  not  yield  artifacts 
older  than  ten  thousand  years,  and  the  lithic  workshops  of 
the  lower  Chillon  Valley  on  the  central  coast  have  been 
dated  at  only  12,000  6.C.  Recent  excavations  in  the  high- 
lands of  oentral  Peru,  however,  have  shown  that  migratory 
hunting  groups  were  in  the  area  several  millenia  earlier, 
and  the  caves  near  Ayacucho  have  unbroken  sequences  ranging 
from  20,000  B.C.  to  1,500  A.D.  (MacNeish  1971i  39). 

After  2,500  B.C.,  coastal  populations  became  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  by  1,500  B.C.  the 
sedentary  subsistence  strategy  had  become  universal  in  the 
fertile  river  valleys  along  the  arid  Peruvian  coast 
[Lanning  1567;  60).  Highland  groups  apparently  continued 
to  hunt  and  forage,  although  evidence  exists  to  indicate 
that  the  hunting  bands  had  some  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
The  CuLebras  site,  for  example,  confirms  that  at  least  one 
highland  group  cultivated  maize  in  what  is  now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ancash,  and  agriculture  may  have  been  more  wide- 
spread in  the  Andes  prior  to  1,500  B.C.  than  was  previously 

ing  in  the  mountain  valleys  would  probably  have  been  car- 
ried out  on  the  flatter,  more  fertile  lands  along  Che 
rivers,  and  earliest  traces  of  cultivation  would  have  long 
since  disappeared  because  of  subsequent  human  activity  and 
periodic  flooding.  Despite  such  probable  experiments  with 


plant  domastication  in  the  sierra,  however,  foraging 

In  Ancash,  Quishgui  Puncu  was  still  being  used  by  hunting 
bands  long  after  agriculture  had  spread  along  the  entire 


agriculture  brought  fundamental  changes  to  Peru.  Popula- 
tion increased  dramatically,  nucleated  settlements  proli- 
ferated, various  art  forms  such  as  weaving  and  ceramics 


areas  were  separated  by  the  rugged  terrain  of  the  coast  and 
sierra.  One  region  and  then  another  would  gain  ascendency, 
flourish,  and  fall  to  the  dceiination  of  yet  another  con- 
quering population.  Ancash  was  the  site  of  the  first 
great  prscolombian  empire,  the  Chavin  Culture,  which 
reigned  over  north-central  Peru  nearly  3,000  years  ago  and 
whose  influence  was  felt  throughout  the  Andes.  Chavinesgue 


particularly  in  Pumacayan  and  HilAawain  near  Huaras,  and 
in  the  many  small  post-Chavin  ruins  which  abound  in  the 
valley  (see  Schaedel  194B,  and  Kauffman  1973). 

The  sequence  of  smaller  empires  which  appeared  after 

suvo,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Incas.  Beginning  their  expansion 


kings  subjugated 


multitudinous  warring  clans  in  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
imposing  an  order  whose  scale  was  theretofore  unknown  in 
the  Andean  region.  Masters  of  organisation,  the  Quechuas 
lae  the  Incas  and  their  subjects  were  known)  increased 
communication  among  the  various  populations  by  construc- 
ting great  roads  through  the  highlands  and  along  the  coast. 
Messages  could  be  sent  to  any  point  in  the  realm  by 
chasquis,  curriers  who  were  stationed  at  strategic  loca- 
tions on  ths  roads.  Punning  in  relays,. the  chasquis  oould 
deliver  their  messages  in  a surprisingly  short  time.  In 
fact,  chroniclers  have  noted  that  the  curriers  could  cover 
the  distance  between  Quito  and  Cuzco  — more  than  2.000 
kilometers  — in  five  days  (Von  Hagen  1957:  ISl) . Re- 

guickly  move  his  forces  along  the  stone-paved  highways, 
thus  assuring  prompt  retaliation  and  continued  harmony 

was  conquered  by  the  army  led  by  Capac  Yupanqui,  brother 
of  the  Inca  Pachacufcec.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  Quechuas 
under  Fachacutec,  teachers  accompanied  the  troops  and 
taught  the  official  language  of  the  empire  to  the  newly 
subjugated  peoples.  To  maintain  tight  oontrol,  the  Inca 


the  be&e  foe  the  administrative  structure  but  could  report 
on  unrest  or  rebellion  in  the  recently  conquered  areas. 


Spanish  Conquest  and  the  Colonial  Period 

was  to  last  for  approximately  another  century  following 
the  conquest  of  Che  Callejdn  de  Huaylas.  Then,  in  1S27, 
the  Inca  Huayna  Capac  died  without  designating  an  heir. 
Civil  war  ensued  between  the  Inca's  two  eons,  and  the  con- 
flict divided  and  debilitated  Tiwantinsuyo.  Pive  years 
later,  when  the  empire  was  its  most  vulnerable  and  many 
people  had  died  from  war  or  from  the  diseases  sweeping 

shoree  of  northern  Peru.  Led  by  Francisco  Pisarro,  the 
group  of  110  foot  soldiers  and  40  cavalry,  armed  with 
strange  weapons  and  riding  even  stranger  animals,  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  chaotic  conditions.  In  six  short 
years,  Pizarro  was  able  to  bring  the  Inea  kingdom  down  in 
defeat,  and  the  Andes  were  once  again  united,  this  time 
under  Iberian  rule. 


The  Spanish  Conquest  did  not  bring  merely  a change  in 
government  to  the  indigenous  peoples  of  Peru.  Rather, 
there  wore  fundamental  changes  in  social  organization  which 
worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  Indian  population.  Span- 
iards were  more  interested  in  gaining  personal  wealth  than 
in  maintaining  the  Intricate  social  mechanisms  of  the  Inca 
empire,  and  this  attitude  had  a disastrous  sooiological 


conquered  territory.  Some  individuals  received  direct 


grants  and  were  allowed  to  develop  these  ropartimientoe  as 
they  wished.  More  commonly,  the  subject  was  granted  an 
encoraionda , a feudal  arrangement  whereby  the  Spanish  over- 
lord  could  exact  tribute  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
and  require  the  labor  of  groups  of  Indians.  In  return,  the 
beneficiary  of  the  king*s  grant  agreed  to  undertake  the 
protection  and  indoctrination  of  his  native  charges,  par- 
ticularly with  regards  to  religious  training.  Although  the 
native  population  was  protected  by  Spanish  law,  and  though 
reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  were  clearly  spelled  out, 
the  institutions  of  repartimiento  and  encomienda  led  to 
cruel  exploitation  of  the  Indian.  Tributes  and  taxes  were 
burdensome,  and  the  forced  labor  ^miba)  often  resulted  in 
death  because  of  the  terrible  working  conditions  of  the 
mines  where  many  thousands  of  natives  were  forced  to  work. 


3 acutely  a 


A number  of  Europeans  \ 

concern  to  the  Spanish  king.  Steps  were  taken  to  rectify 
the  situation,  particularly  under  the  administration  of 
Francisco  Toledo  who  served  as  the  king’s  representative 
between  15S8  and  1581.  Toledo  refused  to  grant  new  en- 
coraiendas,  gave  to  Indian  fanners  legal  title  to  lands  not 

for  those  peasants  who  had  lost  their  property  to  the  over- 
lords. The  Crown  tried  to  protect  Indian  rights  by  modi- 
fying laws  to  prevent  blatant  exploitation,  but  such 


enlightened  attempts  did  little  to  better  the  situation. 
The  best  of  laws  are  ineffective  if  they  cannot  be  en- 
forced or  if  Chose  re^onsibie  for  enforcement  arc  them- 
selves corrupt.  The  Indian  continued  to  lose  territory  to 
the  Spaniard  throughout  the  colonial  period,  for  "colonial 
legislation  made  acquisition  fof  land]  easy  for  a shrewd 
man,  while  administration  of  the  laws  made  it  easy  even 
Cor  a stupid  one"  (Ford  1955:  55). 


0 Modern  Period 


colonial  rule  were  abolished  after  Independence.  Every 
individual  was  given  legal  title  to  the  lands  he  or  she 
worked,  but  the  new  laws  worked  only  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  indigenous  population.  No  longer  protected  by  the 
Crown  and  ignorant  of  the  legislation  imposed  upon  them, 

"foreigner"  and  were  forced  either  to  the  marginally  pro- 
ductive areas  or  into  debt  peonage. 


As  the  estates  controlled  by  the  Spaniards  increased 
in  size,  the  marginal  lands  still  controlled  by  the  Indians 

grew.  Individual  plots  frequently  became  too  email  to 
support  the  farmer's  family,  and  the  minifund ia  appeared 
to  take  its  place  beside  the  great  latifundias.  Land-poor 


large  estates,  working 


in  the  household  or  i 


the  fields  of  the  landlord  in  ex- 
small,  marginal  plots  {see  Vasques 
Independence  period  and  into  recent 


single  most  important  fact  contributing  to  the  continuing 
disparity  of  wealth  in  Peru  and  to  tensions  between  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor  (Feder  197ij  Stavenhagen  197S) . 

A study  conducted  shortly  before  the  Agrarian  Reform 
of  1969  indicates  the  magnitude  of  the  ninifundia-latifun- 
dia  complex.  The  Interamerican  Cosonittee  on  Agricultural 
Develo[Xiient  (CIDA  1966)  revealed  that  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  or  in  pasture  in  the  Peruvian  highlands  was 
only  about  15  million  hectares.  Multifamily  largeholdings 
exceeding  100  hectares  of  cultivated  lands  or  2,50Q  hec- 


and  these  minifundias  controlled  less  than  5 per  cent 

Exploitation  of  the  Indians  during  the  Independence 
period  was  not  limited  to  the  guasi-legal  usurpation  of 
land.  Many  officials  were  corrupt  and  used  their  position 
and  influence  to  increase  personal  wealth  and  prestige. 

s depleted  government  coffers  and  were  followed  by 
r taxation  and  more  demands  for  forced  labor  to 


repair  roadE,  bridges  and  public  buildings.  To  worsen  the 
situation,  wars  generally  led  to  virtual  anarchy  in  the 
outlying  provinces,  leaving  local  officials  completely  in 
control  of  their  personal  dominions. 

Modern  Peruvian  history  is  marked  by  alternating 
dictatorship,  anarchy,  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  alter 
the  disparity  of  wealth.  Not  surprisingly,  a central 
issue  has  involved  the  redistribution  of  land,  but  little 


present  government,  a military  dictatorship,  emasculated 
the  oligarchy  and  expropriated  the  large  landholdings. 

After  a dramatic  move  to  take  over  the  seven  largest  coast- 
al estates  on  June  4,  1969,  the  military  has  slowly  but 
inexorably  carried  out  reforms  not  only  in  agriculture  but 
also  in  other  economic  and  aoclal  domains.  The  impact  of 
the  Peruvian  revolution  cannot  as  yet  be  measured,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  country  has  undergone  extra- 
ordinary changes  in  the  last  ten  years. 


Huaras  and  Marian!  A Brief  History 

Little  is  recorded  concerning  the  community  of  Harlan, 
and  only  the  rebellion  of  Atusparia  (discussed  below)  saved 

and  Independence  periods.  Lying  several  (cllometers  away 
from  the  Santa  River  which  connects  the  urban  centers  of 
the  valley.  Marian  also  lies  at  some  distance  from  the 
major  currents  of  Peruvian  history.  Rather  than  being 


burdensome 


faioilles  following  the  debiliteting  wer  wit 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  led  to 

of  the  uprising  against  local 
community  of  Marian. 


I chile  during 


resulting  in  widespread  destruction  of  churches  and  public 

reguested  that  local  authorities  collect  an  additional  tax 
from  each  family  to  fund  the  reconstruction  of  ohurch 


greater  sacrifices  and  hardships  for  the  peasants  of  th 
area.  A group  of  farmers  from  Marian,  among  whom  was  t 
native  mayor  (the  varSyoe,  a traditional  position  in  ma 
Andean  ooitimunities)  approached  the  Prefect  of  Huerat  wi 
a petition  signed  by  40  individuals  who  ashed  that  the 
be  withdrawn. 

The  Prefect  Francisco  Noriega  arrested  Atusparia, 


Indian  leader  to  reveal  the  author  of  the  petition.  Four- 
teen members  of  Marian  came  to  Noriega  requesting  that  the 
prisoner  be  set  free,  but  Noriega,  having  failed  to  intim- 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  cut  the 


tresses  of  all  15  men  — a grave  insult  to  the  Indians, 
Incensed  by  the  "uprising"  of  the  peasants,  civil  authori- 
ties in  Huaraz  and  other  provinces  of  the  Callegon  da 
Huaylas  began  to  harass  local  native  leaders,  and  the 
increased  oppression  proved  to  be  a catalyst  for  a 
true  rebellion. 

In  late  February  of  1885,  a large  group  of  Indians 
from  many  communities  near  Huaraz  appeared  on  the  ruins  of 
Pumacayan  east  of  the  city.  For  several  days  the  crowd 
grew  until  it  surrounded  Che  capital,  and  then,  on  the 
second  day  of  March,  the  battle  began.  Led  by  Atusparia, 
the  indigenous  forces  captured  Huaraz  and  began  their 
march  through  the  valley  northward  to  liberate  other  towns. 
Word  of  the  rebellion  spread  quickly  throughout  Ancaeh, 
and  soon  many  Indian  cosmiunities  in  the  department  stood 
behind  the  banner  of  Atusparia. 

of  the  Indians,  however,  for  news  of  the  peasant  revolt 
reached  the  provisional  governor  of  Peru.  Seven  hundred 
men  under  the  cenunand  of  Colonel  Manuel  Callirgos  marched 
up  the  coast  to  Casmo  and  began  to  fight  their  way  towards 
Vungay  in  the  Callejdn.  ACusparia  sought  to  reinforce  his 
untrained  and  ill-equipped  army  and  Co  halt  the  advance  of 
government  troops,  but  the  holding  action  was  too  little 


Atusparia's  forces  retreated 


Callirgos  marched  on  the  capital  in  May  and  took  the 
city  after  a bitter  3tru99le.  The  insurrection  was  all  but 
destroyed,  especially  with  Atusparia  lying  wounded  and  un- 
able to  lead  the  rebel  forces.  Sporadic  fighting  continued 
as  guerilla  groups  attempted  to  lure  government  troops  into 
the  higher  altitudes  where  soroche  ("altitude  sickness") 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  highlanders.  Repeated  ef- 
forts to  retake  Huaraz  failed,  however,  and  one  by  one  the 
Indian  leaders  capitulated,  were  captured,  or  were  killed. 
The  rebellion  of  Atusparia  was  over,  but  the  community  of 
Marifn  was  to  become  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  one  of 
Peru's  folk  heroes. 


The  peasant  revolt  of  ( 
have  national  repercussions 
Huaraz  and  surrounding 


important  enough  to 
a larger  context. 


little  impact  on  Peruvian  history,  on  a local  level,  how- 
ever, Huaraz  has  dominated  the  region  politically,  socially 
and  economically  at  least  since  the  early  colonial  period. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when  the  town  was  given  as  an 
encomienda  to  Aliaga,  there  were  706  Indians  included  in 
the  grant,  which  means  that  the  total  population  of  the 

individuals  (woman  and  children  were  not  counted  as  part 
of  the  grant.  The  population  was  calculated  in  terms  of 


households).  By 


doubled,  for  th 
recorded  some  6 
Although  t 


QO  residents  in  Huaraz  (Gridilla  1933i  12). 
' figures  are  undoubtedly  inaccurate  to 


laraz  proper,  tl 
cate  that  the  town  was  large  relative  to  o1 
in  the  Callejon  de  Kuaylas,  The  last  quarter  century  has 
shown  a dramatic  growth  in  the  departmental  capital,  for 
the  rate  of  migration  from  the  countryside  into  Huaraz  and 
other  urban  centers  has  steadily  increased.  By  1972  nearly 
53  per  cent  of  all  persons  living  in  the  District  of  Huaraz 

centers  include  all  capitals,  all  communities  larger  than 
their  capitals,  and  comnunities  exceeding  100  households. 

In  fact,  more  than  40  per  cent  of  all  urban  dwellers  in 
the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  resided  in  Huaraz,  which  had  a 
total  population  in  1972  of  about  30,000  persons 
(Peru  19741 . 

Growth  in  the  size  of  Huaraz  reflects  its  increasing 
economic  importance  in  the  valley.  For  centuries  the  po- 
litical and  social  center  of  the  region,  the  departmental 
capital  now  dominates  the  valley  as  Lima  dominates  Peru. 

The  major  market  for  the  Callejon  is  located  In  Huaraz, 
and  many  goods  and  services  elsewhere  unavailable  can  be 
obtained  in  the  many  shops  and  businesses  there.  Smaller 
ce  relatively  self-sufficient. 


ho  valley,  and  the  process  of  urbanisation  has  and 
and  organisation  of  the  satellite  settlements. 


CHAPTER  I 
MARIANS  THE  CORE 
OF  THE  CtMMUNlTV  SYSTEM 

in  the  Andean  faming  community.  The  objective  of  the 
discussion  is  to  provide  the  background  necessary  to  eval- 
uate the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  sociocultural  impact 

tive  chapters  conforms  to  the  theoretical  perspective 
adopted  by  the  researcher  and  is  sufficiently  unlike  other 
approaches  to  warrant  some  preliminary  remarks. 

First,  the  hypothetical  construct  developed  in  the 
second  chapter  is  In  part  built  upon  the  assumptions  that 
all  viable  sociocultural  systems  are  purposive,  and  that 
purpose  may  be  broadly  defined  in  terns  of  individual  and 

Clearly  the  highest  priority  in  the  needs  hierarchy  is  the 
physical  survival  of  the  persons  who  consitute  the  organic 
base  of  the  superorganic  system,  and  the  primary  goal  of 
any  such  system  must  be  to  provide  for  the  basic  biological 
needs  of  the  population.  This  objective  is  realised 


The  processes  designed  to  fulfill  these 
se  termed  the  "core"  features  of  the  system 


conforms  to  tha 


The  definition  of  "economic"  employed  here 
t offered  by  Karl  Polanyi,  who  suggests  that 
e meaning"  of  the  concept  "derives  from 
6 dependence  for  his  living  upon  natural  and  social 
5 results  in  supplying  him 
nt  satisfaction"  11958!  243J. 

A final  preliminary  observation  concerns  the  opera- 
tionalisation of  the  theoretical  model  and  the  consequent 
organization  of  the  present  chapter  end  the  next.  The 
first  section  contains  a straight-forward  presentation  of 
appropriate  population  statistics  and  a very  general  des- 
cription of  the  people  of  Marian.  Subsequent  sections  are 
unlike  other,  more  traditional  ethnographic  descriptions. 

test  and  examining  various  institutions,  the  researcher 
begins  with  goal  oriented  activities  and  function.  Struc- 
ture is  not  ignoredi  rather,  the  structural  dimension 
emerges  from  examination  of  purposive  human  interaction 
related  to  needs-satisfaction  on  the  individual  and  col- 
lective levels.  The  heuristic  value  of  the  approach  is 

data  gathered  in  Marl^. 


“cSK,2 ; 


center  in  the  Cellejon  de  Huaylas,  would  attract  male 
migrante  seeking  to  establish  themselves.  If  true,  then 
the  composition  of  the  Huaraz  population  should  indicate 
a preponderance  of  males  in  the  young  adult  age  cohorts. 
Table  3 supports  this  proposition. 


Age  Cohorts  Hales  Females 


PISURS  8 

Population  Pyramid  for  Marian,  1975 
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10  per  cent  o£  all  itales  list  skilled  or  semiskilled  activi- 
ties as  their  major  occupation.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  there  seems  to  be  a correlation  between  distance 
from  Huaras  and  degree  of  acculturation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  farther  the  barrio  is  from  the  departmental  capital, 
the  more  "traditional"  the  lifestyle  of  the  population  in 

Huaraz,  only  Ouechua  is  spoken  in  the  home  and  among 
friends  and  relatives.  As  one  walks  towards  the  capital 
through  Bella  Vista,  the  Central  Barrio  and  Anta  Oco,  the 


more  likely  one  is  to  find  males  who  not  only  speak  Span- 
ish but  who  have  a better  command  of  the  language.  The 


pattern  does  not  apply  to  females,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  most  women  in  Marian  speak  only  Quechua  and  at 
best  know  a few  words  In  Spanish  useful  in  the  market  of 


Clothing  is  another  indicator  of  the  physical  and 
social  distance  from  Huaraz.  As  a rule,  males  in  San 


Isidro  wear  more  traditional  items  of  dress  including  a 
heavy  woolen  hat,  a coarse  woolen  poncho,  and  Hanguls, 
sandals  made  of  scraps  from  automobile  tires  and  innertubes. 
Shirts  may  be  modem  in  style,  but  pants  are  usually  of 
uncombed,  coarsely  spun  wool  called  baye ta , and  axe  tight- 
ened around  the  waist  by  a brightly  colored,  multipurpose 


of  the  community  may 


traditional  clothing  whil 
more  modern  dress  w 


they  prefer 


all  sectors  of  Maria'n  wearing  a mixture  of  traditional  and 


dark  brown  ponoho  characteristic  of  the  southern  and  of 
the  Callejon  de  Huayias. 

As  with  language,  clothing  styles  generally  do  not 
distinguish  females  from  different  barrios.  Customary 
dress  includes  bright  skirts  (a  woman  may  wear  up  to  six 
of  these  polleras  at  one  time,  indicating  degrees  of 
wealth  and  prestige),  a colorfully  embroidered  blouse,  and 
a sweater  purchased  in  the  market.  A heavy  woolen  hat  is 
covered  by  a kerchief  which  hangs  down  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  and  the  typical  woman  in  Marian  wears  elthsr 
llanquis,  plastic  Western-style  shoes,  or  she  goes  bare- 
foot. Youngor  girls  frequently  wear  cotton  print  dresses 
rather  than  polleras,  especially  if  the  young  women  are 


the  traditional  style  and  there  is  still  a woolen  felt  hat 
covering  the  head. 

Attitudes  and  values  also  vary  from  sector  to  sector 
as  a general  rule.  Por  example,  those  living  closer  to 
Huaras  are  likely  to  have  greater  aspirations  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  while  those  living  farther  away 

Differences  in  aspiration  are  often  reflected  in  the  sys- 


compadrasqo  [fictivo  kinship) . Couples 


Central  Barrio, 


ganerally 


even  in  Liina,  and  individuals  most  oiten  asked  to  be  a 


San  Isidro,  on  the  other  hand,  couples  tend  to  ohoose  god- 
parents from  among  individuals  who  live  in  the  same  sec- 


Huaraz  is  causally  related  Co  language,  clothing  styles 
and  values.  On  the  contrary,  physical  distance  probably 

traditional  land-use  patterns  and  ocher  social  and  cultur- 
al variables  are  far  more  significant.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  almost  all  residents  of  San  Isidro  until  recently 
worked  on  nearby  large  estates  in  exchange  for  a portion 
of  the  harvest  or  usufruct  of  the  more  marginal  lands. 

The  barrio  was  oriented  towards  subsistence  activities 
which  did  not  provide  a cash  Income  or  necessitate  trips 

relatively  closed  socially  even  after  agrarian  reform 
abolished  the  exploitative  land  tenure  system.  Community 
solidarity  is  so  great  in  San  Isidro  that  its  residents 
have  frequently  sought  (unsuccessfully)  to  have  their 
sector  established  as  a separate  township. 

Solidarity  characteristic  of  San  Isidro  is  not  gener- 
ally found  in  other  areas  of  Marian  where  one  may  observe 


that  distance 


U2 


socioeconomic  arrangements.  Modification  in  the  oatCerns 


n all  facets  of  life  in  Marian, 
he  1970  earthgnaice  seems  to  ha\ 


had  an  enormous  impact 
and  tho  disaster  following 
accelerated  the  change 


farming  as 
majority  o 


The  Core  of  the  Community  System 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  agrioultural 
or  satisfaction  of  basic  biological  needs, 
per  cent  of  all  male  heads  of  households  cite 

s being  primary. 


The  most  important  cultigena  in  Marian  include  the 
potato,  maiae,  wheat,  oca  (Oxalis  tuberosa,  a wood  sorrelj , 
guinoa  IChenopodium  guinoa,  pigweed),  barley  and  rye.  At 
this  latitude,  grains  and  tubers  may  be  grown  up  to  ap- 
proximately 3,S00  meters  above  sea  level,  which  means  that 
only  San  Isidro  contains  land  which  is  agriculturally  un- 
productive because  of  altitudinal  limitations.  In  the 
lower  barrios,  a variety  of  legumes,  vegetables  and  herbs 
are  grown  in  small  garden  plots  near  domestic  dwellings, 
and  some  families  raise  flowers  to  sell  in  Huaraa. 

Lands  which  are  not  or  cannot  be  cultivated  serve  as 


pasture  for  cattle,  horses,  burros  and  sheep.  Pasture 
lands  include  fallow  fields,  areas  of  poor  drainage,  and 


investment  and  thercEore  are  liot  usually  eaten  by  the  com- 
munity members.  Products  derived  from  livestock,  such  as 


hand,  are  consumed  during  any  festive  occasion  by  the  com- 
munity members  themselves  and  symbolize  the  host's  hospi- 
tality and  the  guest’s  prestige. 

Agricultural  production  in  Marian  is  labor  intensive 
rather  than  capital  intensive,  a situation  arising  from  a 
number  of  factors.  Por  one  thing,  division  of  land  among 
offspring  in  the  bilateral  inheritance  system  has  created 

sary  to  make  large  capital  investments  feasible.  For 
another  thing,  acquisition  of  capital  through  credit  ar- 
rangements is  difficult  if  not  Impossible  for  the  farmer. 
Finally,  the  nature  of  the  terrain  limits  the  kind  of 
technology  which  might  be  productively  employed,  for 
rocky  soils,  steep  inclines  and  poor  drainage  will  not 

is  somehow  made  available.  Also,  application  of  fertili- 


beyond  present  levels. 

Technology  associated  with  agricultural  activities  in 

first  entered  Che  valley  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
The  introduction  of  draft  animals  into  the  New  world 
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males  typically  assume  responsibility  for  the  more  strenu- 
ous taskSf  while  women  and  children  are  charged  with  the 
work  requiring  less  physical  exertion. 

Illustrative  of  the  assignment  of  tasks  during  Che 
production  cycle  is  the  chacmeo,  the  preparation  for  plant- 
ing of  a field  which  has  lain  fallow  for  a period  of  time. 
The  job  is  an  arduous  one.  requiring  the  cooperation  of 
at  least  three  adult  males,  h barreta  is  plunged  into 
the  ground  below  the  root  system  of  the  grass,  and  two 
men  use  the  pole  as  a lever  to  break  the  sward.  The  third 


a qeshe  and  turns  the  grassy  lump  of  soil  over. 

s accomplished  in  e rhythmic  fashion, 


the  least  envied  of  Che  t 
the  task  is  dirty,  tiring  stoop  labc 
times  awarded  to  a hardy  female.  He 
women  participate  in  the  chacmeo  by 

the  middle  of  or  at  the  border  of  ti 
beaten  to  remove  the  soil  from  the  i 
children  carry  the  tufts  to  one  side 

involves  the  whole  family  unit.  Thi 
done  by  the  male  who  must  control  tl 
leverage  to  the  wooden  shaft  tied  tc 


f workers  because 


Men,  women  and  children  often  follow  the  plowman,  perfora- 
ting the  soil  and  dropping  seeds  into  the  furrow.  Again, 
women  are  responsible  for  supplying  food  and  refreshments, 
while  children  are  charged  with  the  seemingly  endless  task 
of  clearing  away  the  smaller  stones.  Large  rocks  are  dis- 
lodged with  the  barreta  and  carried  by  Che  men  with  much 
groaning  and  puffing  to  the  center  or  edge  of  the  field. 
Traces  of  this  activity  are  often  seen  in  ancient,  aban- 
doned plots  high  in  the  puna  and  identified  by  the  rim  of 
stones  circling  the  field  and  its  cairn  hub. 

The  harvesting  of  crops  by  in  large  requires  a good 
deal  of  physical  exertion  but  not  on  Che  same  scale  as 


that  required  by  the  chacneo  and  plowing.  Consequently, 
both  men  and  women  share  Che  task  of  gathering  the  crop, 
although  there  are  several  alternative  strategies  possible. 
When  potatoes  arc  harvested,  for  example,  and  when  there 
are  a number  of  adults  of  both  sexes,  the  men  will  work 
their  way  down  each  furrow,  bent  over  their  queshe  and 
turning  the  soil  to  expose  the  tubers.  Women  and  children 
follow,  picking  up  the  potatoes  which  ate  Chen  sorted  and 
bagged  by  the  females.  Wheat  stalks  may  be  cut  by  the 
male,  shocked  by  Che  female,  and  later  tied  in  bundles  by 
children  to  be  carried  to  a grassy  field  where  the  grain 
is  threshed  and  winnowed.  This  last  chore  is  a pleasant 
social  occasion  which  allows  men,  women  and  children  to 


The  division  of  lebor  roiated  to  production  of  food- 
stuffs in  Msrian  is  thus  largely  determined  by  age  and  sea 
Although  tho  nuclear  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  produc- 
tion in  the  community,  rarely  is  the  household  the  only 


require  the  cooperation  of  a number  of  adult  males, 
ir  tasks  may  require  the  cooperation  of  a number  of 
t females.  The  necessity  of  frequent  cooperative  a 
therefore,  may  unite  two  or  more  households  i 
•k  of  reciprocal  obligations,  but  before  the  con 
labor  exchange  may  be  discussed,  some  other  fea 
the  family  must  be  examined. 


Additional  Notes  on  the  Nuclear  Family 

Although  the  nuclear  family  is  the  besic  social  unit 
in  Marian,  there  are  several  variant  familial  arrangements. 
For  example,  the  household  may  be  vertically  extended, 

tally,  containing  siblings,  their  mates  and  offspring,  Tho 
extended  family  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
however,  as  the  census  data  indicate.  The  1975  survey 
shows  that  most  domestic  units  in  Marian  had  two  cliildren 
or  less  in  residence,  and  the  mean  number  of  family  members 

Another  type  of  family  unit  is  the  raatrifocal.  Deser- 

always  left  to  raise  the  offspring  of  the  broken  union.  In 


1 maintain  a 


a number  of  cases,  the  abandoned  female  m 
her  own  family,  but  more  frequently  she  w 
separate  domestic  unit.  In  either  case  s 
port  from  her  own  family  and,  at  times,  from  the  family 
of  the  male  who  deserted  her.  Widows  and  widowers  also 

both  parents  are  dead  and  have  left  immature  offspring, 
the  children  nay  be  informally  adopted  by  the  male's 
parents  or  brothers  or  may  be  cared  for  by  elder  siblings. 

The  nuclear  family  is  not  only  the  basic  unit  of  pro- 
duction but  is  also  the  primary  landowning  unit.  Inheri- 
tance patterns  do  not  discriminate  between  the  sexes,  and 
male  and  fomalo  siblings  generally  are  apportioned  equal 
shares  of  land.  The  procedure  has  over  the  years  reduced 
the  size  of  many  individual  farm  plots  and  created  fields 
too  small  to  provide  for  a family’s  needs.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  advantage  in  the  parcelization  of  land  through 
bilateral  inheritance.  The  woman,  for  example,  retains 
possession  of  her  plot  or  plots  of  land  even  when  she 
marries  and  moves  away  from  her  contnunity,  which  is  the 
most  common  residence  pattern.  A newly  formed  domestic 
unit  may  thereby  control  land  in  the  male’s  community  as 
well  as  in  the  female's.  In  an  area  characterized  by 

diaa  provide  a greater  variety  of  crops  and  diminish  the 
threat  of  crop  loss  duo  to  localized  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions. The  ideal  is  to  own  land  in  several  places  and 


altitudes  so  that  a number  of  different  crops  may  be  culti- 
vated; should  frost,  hail  or  excessive  rain  ruin  one 


harvest,  the  family  may  rely  upon  produce  from  other 
fields  which  have  not  been  affected. 


Labor  arrangements  in  Agricultural  Production 
A nuclear  family  may  expand  its  productive  capacity 
in  a number  of  ways.  A more  formal  arrangement,  one  which 
is  ever  more  common,  is  direct  payment  in  currency,  and 
individuals  will  work  the  lands  of  another  in  exchange 
for  a daily  wage.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
employer-employee  relationship  rarely  extend  beyond  the 
immediate  tasks  of  production,  and  payment  usually  does 
not  include  food  and  drink  for  the  workers.  Wages  have 
increased  sharply  over  the  years,  and  the  standard  pay- 
ment for  eight  hours  of  labor  was  80  soles  de  oro  in  1975 
and  1975  {less  than  two  dollars).  Despite  the  relatively 
high  cost  of  wage  labor,  this  formal  contractual  arrange- 
ment is  quickly  becoming  the  rule. 


n production  dyad  involves  t 


land  and  a sharecropper.  The  former  may  supply  seeds, 
tools  and  draft  animals;  the  latter,  the  partidario,  sup- 
plies the  labor  {see  Stavenhagen  1975).  The  harvest  is 
divided  according  to  prior  agreement,  with  the  division 
c£  produce  marking  the  termination  of  all  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  owner-worker  dyad.  The  partidario  may 


□Iso  be  a landowner,  but  more  generally  he  owns  no  land  at 

cropping  was  declared  illegal  under  the  Agrarian  Reform  Law 
of  1969,  but  the  advantages  for  both  parties  — as  wall  as 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law  — have  served  to  per* 
petuate  the  system  in  Marian  and  in  other  highland  towns. 

A third  labor  arrangement  in  Marian  no  longer  exists 
but  warrants  mention.  Much  of  the  land  surrounding  Huarae 
was  once  owned  by  a small  number  of  families,  and  the  large 

Although  most  of  the  farmers  in  Marian  call  themselves 
comuneros  (those  who  own  the  land  they  work!,  many  individ- 
uals sought  additional  income  by  selling  their  labor  to 
the  owners  of  the  larger  farms.  In  a few  cases,  payment 


share  the  harvest  or  grant  workers  usufruct  of  more  margi- 
nal lands.  This  particular  type  of  production  arrangement 
was  terminated  with  the  agrarian  reform. 


Reciprocity  and  Agricultural  Production 

The  three  production  arrangements  discussed  — wage 
labor,  sharecropping,  and  usufruct  — are  comparatively 
impersonal  transactions  which  generally  are  not  character- 
ized by  rights  and  obligations  beyond  those  directly  per- 
taining to  labor  sold  and  payment  received.  In  contrast, 

"reciprocal,"  and  the  systems  of  reciprocity  found  in  the 
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community  of  Marian  are  established  patterns  of  interaction 
constituting  nnich  of  the  structure  of  the  sociocultural 
system-  Reciprocity  is  not  limited  to  the  exchange  of 

gifts,  favors  or  services,  although  in  the  final  analysis 
the  process  must  be  viewed  as  the  '’core'’  component  which 
functions  to  distribute  material  commodities  necessary  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  biological  needs  of  the  population. 
In  the  community,  three  types  of  reciprocity  systems  may 
be  distinguished:  generalized,  balanced,  and  negative 
(after  sahlins  1972;  ISSff)  . 

Generalized  reciprocity  is  a “pure"  gift  and  is  de- 
fined by  the  absence  of  any  conscious  or  expressed  expec- 
tation of  repayment  (Mauss  1954).  Children  in  a household, 
for  example,  will  tend  to  assigned  chores  without  thought 
of  recompense,  while  parents  provide  meals  and  clothing  for 
all  members  of  the  family  with  no  expectation  that  the  re- 
cipients will  repay  the  debt  incurred.  In 


one  may  argue  that  the  child  works  and  obeys  elders  in 
return  for  the  basic  needs  of  survival  and  other  services 
rendered  by  relatives.  Similarly,  one  might  contend  that 
food,  shelter  and  affection  are  repayment  for  the  child's 

action  may  be  construed  to  be  an  exchange  which  involves 
perhaps  emotiva  rewards  rather  than  material  goods  and 


useful  in  other  contexts,  but  the  purity  of  the  gift  lies 
outside  the  scope  of  this  dissertation.  Suffice  to  say 
that  certain  reciprocal  relationships  in  Marian  are 
ostensibly  characterized  by  altruism. 

Generalized  reciprocity  in  the  community  is  not 
limited  to  interaction  of  near  kinsmen,  although  it  gener- 
ally is,  but  may  extend  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  house- 
hold to  include  more  distant  relatives  or  even  non-kin. 
Hospitality,  generosity  and  other  categories  of  gift-giving 
create  a bond  between  giver  and  receiver,  a bond  which 
George  Foster  has  termed  the  "dyadic  contract"  (1967J . one 
of  the  more  interesting  festures  of  the  dyadic  contract  is 
that  the  original  gift  nearly  always  leads  to  future  ex- 
changes, none  cf  which  should  exactly  balance  the  continu- 
ing debt  between  the  individuals  involved.  Should  per- 
ceived values  balance,  the  relationship  is  seriously 
threatened  or  is  dissolved.  A case  in  Meri^  illustrates 
the  process.  A resident  incurred  e number  of  debts  to 
relatives  and  friends.  No  one  expected  the  gifts  of  goods 
and  services  to  be  reciprocated  {at  least,  no-one  publicly 
expressed  such  en  expectation  and  would  deny  that  the 
gifts  should  be  repayed) , but  the  recipient  wished  to  ter- 
minate the  social  bonds  of  obligation  created  by  the  gifts. 
To  do  so,  he  prepared  a large  dinner  and  invited  all  those 
persons  who  had  helped  him  in  some  way.  At  one  level,  the 
dinner  was  symbolic  of  his  gratitude.  At  another  level. 


plied,  hut  neverthelesB  very  real  personal  debts.  The 
guests  as  well  as  the  host  were  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
the  invitation  to  dinner,  for  all  reaiised  that  the  vari- 
ous dyadic  contracts  had  been  balanced  and  thereby 
cancelled. 


The  rules  of  etiquette  in  Marian  make  it  exceedingly 
unseemly  to  expect  a gift  in  return  for  a gift,  although 
the  receiver  almost  invariably  reciprocates  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  a second  type  of  arrangement,  balanced  reci- 
procity, rules  regarding  obligations  of  giver  and  receiver 
are  not  as  ambiguous,  As  the  label  implies,  balanced 
reciprocity  is  characterised  by  the  mutual  understanding 
that  whatever  is  initially  given  will  be  returned  in  some 
form  so  that  perceived  values  are  equal.  Time  is  not  as 
critical  a variable  as  the  value  of  goods  and  services 


exchanged,  and  the  obligations  created  by  the  initial 
giving  become  a kind  of  credit  upon  which  the  giver  may 
draw  in  the  future.  As  May  Dias  observes,  the  peasant 
farmers  "give  now,  to  draw  later,  in  an  elementary, 
low-risk  savings  system"  (1967:  54) . 

When  referring  specifically  to  labor  exchange, 
balanced  reciprocity  in  Marian  is  called  rantrn  (a  Quechua 
torn  meaning  "mutual  aid")  or  rantimpac  (literally,  "he 
helps").  Rantln  occurs  moat  frequently  in  the  agricultu- 
ral cycle  during  field  preparation  and  planting,  when  time 


is  not  an  important  variable.  Paradoxically,  when  timo  is 
of  the  essence,  as  it  is  during  the  harvest,  each  domestic 
unit  gathers  its  own  crop  and  will  aid  others  only  when 
their  own  harvesting  is  completed.  Rantin  is  not  a simple 


subsets  of  reciprocity.  During  the  work  day,  the  owner  of 
the  farm  is  obligated  to  provide  food,  beverages  and  coca 
leaves.  The  obligation  incurred  may  be  repayed  immediately 
or  may  be  deferred.  (The  following  illustration  is  adapted 
from  Alberti  and  Mayer  1974:  22}. 


food,  beverages,  coca 


Negative  reciprocity,  the  third  and  final  system  of 
exchange,  rarely  applies  to  labor  arrangements  in  Marian, 
for  it  is  defined  in  terns  of  self-interest.  That  is,  one 
tries  to  profit  from  the  exchange  transaction.  Wage  labor 
may  be  viewed  as  a type  of  negative  reciprocity  (although 
cash  exchanges  are  usually  not  analysed  as  an  aspect  of 
reciprocal  systems) , for  the  worker  attempts  to  earn  the 
maximum  salary  with  a minimum  of  work,  while  the  employer 
seeks  to  maximise  labor  and  minimize  wages.  Negative  re- 
ciprocity may  also  arise  when  the  beneficiary  of  rantin 


reneges  will  be  branded  an  equlvodor  ("reneger")  and  will 
find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  help  in  the 


d Distribution:  Variations  i 


Reciprocity 


The  discussion  so  far  has  focused  upon  dyadic  rela- 
tionships among  social  equals,  upon  symmetrical  arrange- 

reciprocity  in  Marian,  however,  is  more  complex  and  may  be 
extended  to  apply  to  polyadic  arrangements,  to  asynunetrical 
reciprocation,  and  to  distribution  of  agricultural  produce 
ae  well  as  of  nonagricultural  goods  and  services. 

Any  arrangement  of  production  and  distribution  which 

adic  contracts  seem  to  be  far  more  frequent  in  Marian  than 
dyadic  contracts  because  an  individual  often  needs  the  aid 
of  several  other  persons  at  one  time.  If  the  beneficiary 
of  labor  exchange  repays  each  helper  with  labor,  the  poly- 
adic system  is  direct  and  symmetrical: 


Polyadic  reciprocity  may  b 


indirect  and  symm 
e original  giver  b 


third  party  to  whom  the  helper  is  indebted: 


individ" 


A aimiLar  type  of  arrangement  occurs  when  an 
ual  repays  an  obligation  by  having  one  of  his  children 
work  in  his  or  her  stead.  In  all  polyadlc  systems  dis- 
cussed, goods  and  services  exchanged  are  similar  (e.g., 

the  participants.  A dyadic  or  polyadlc  system  of  recipro- 
city in  Marian  is  asymmetrical  (a)  if  repayment  does  not 
occur,  <b)  if  goods  and  services  returned  are  dissimilar 

repayment,  docs  not  apply  solely  to  reneging.  As  discussed 
earlier,  generalized  reciprocity  is  defined  in  terms  of  the 
lack  of  expectation  of  repayment,  although  gifts  tend  to 
balance  over  the  long  run.  Under  other  circumstances, 
individuals  may  offer  goods  and  services  with  no  expecta- 
tion of  repayment,  but  there  is  a major  difference  between 
this  type  of  giving  and  generalised  reciprocity.  Several 
persons  may  sponsor  a festival,  for  example,  and  the  re- 
turn on  their  "investment"  is  not  material  but  sociali 

of  the  festival  and  the  other  member  of  the  dyed  represen- 
ting the  collectivity! 

sponsorship 


prestige. 


The  arrangement  may  also  be  polyadie,  with  individuals 
B,  C,  and  D donating  goods  and  services  to  an  individual, 

A,  who  than  redistributes  the  donations  to  the  community  In 
a festival  or  a ooramunity  project.  This  polyadic  agreement 
places  individual  A In  debt  to  B,  C,  and  D,  and  these  per- 
sons nay  at  a future  date  call  upon  A for  reciprocation: 


/t\ 


/l\ 


given.  A farmer  v 


f asymmetrical  reciprocity  involves 
, for  example. 


for  a new  pair  of  shoes.  More  commonly, 
paid  in  the  form  of  produce,  usually  a portion  of  the  har- 
vest. An  arrangement  which  has  virtually  disappeared  in 
Marian  is  called  the  mlnfca,  where  laborers  are  not  repaid 
with  labor,  instead,  the  owner  of  the  land  being  worked 
provides  an  especially  extravagant  meal,  and  workers  may 
invite  family  members  to  partake  of  the  feast.  Laborers 
may  even  divide  wh,it  is  left  and  carry  the  leftovers  home 


with  them  to  eat  later.  Needless  to  say,  the  owner  is 
under  no  further  obligation  to  the  workers, 

A final  category  of  asymmetrical  reciprocity  involves 


to  be  of  equal  value.  Such  an  unequal  exchanqe  may  occur 
vhen  one  of  the  actors  possesses  significantly  more  pres- 
tige and/or  power,  or  when  social  equals  wish  to  continue 
a close  relationship.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  large 
estates,  the  former  type  of  reciprocal  system  has  become 
less  frequent,  but  exploitation  continues  in  seme  cases 
where  the  receiving  individual  can  effectively  threaten 
retaliation  tor  refusal  to  offer  gifts  or  favors.  The 
local  brujo  ["warlock"),  for  example,  is  free  to  demand 
almost  any  item  or  any  service,  for  he  controls  the  super- 
natural and  can  make  life  intolerable  for  any  who  oppose 


Unequal  exchanges  among  equals  was  discussed  earlier 

Gifts  or  favors  are  exchanged  between  parties  more  or  less 
frequently,  but  the  value  of  the  items  exchanged  are  not 
ostensibly  calculated.  Still,  the  individuals  are  quite 
aware  of  the  disparity  in  value,  and  the  continuing  and 
reciprocating  debt  serves  as  an  adhesive  binding  the  two 
together,  reaffirming  the  feelings  of  mutual  need  and 
friendship. 


Agricultural  Distribution 

vation  and  harvesting  of  crops.  Foodstuffs  must  be  pr 
pared,  are  consumed  within  the  domestic  unit,  given  as 


distribution 
famii/  units 


lousohoLds  or  individuals,  exchanged  for 
services,  or  scored  for  later  consuiripCion, 
The  least  important  of  the  processes  of 
Marian  is  marketing,  for  the  majority  of 


ho  community  cannot  produce  m 


This  does  not  mean  that  market  transactions  are  corn- 


affluent  families  produce  enough 
profitable  activity.  The  farmer 
is  needed  for  the  household  may  s 
harvest,  and  cash  transactions  me 


o make  marketing  a 
ho  cultivates  more  than 
11  a portion  of  the 
t often  are  handled  by 


the  farmer  or  the  wife  who  carry  the  produce  to  the  mar- 
ketplace in  Huaraz.  When  harvests  are  particularly  good, 
a middleman  will  arrive  with  a truck,  buy  small  surpluses 
from  several  farmers,  and  transport  the  produce  to  Huaraz 
or  coastal  markets  to  be  sold  at  a profit.  Only  a handful 
of  producers  in  Marian  regularly  sell  agricultural  commo- 
dities in  markets  outside  the  Callejdn  dc  Huaylas  or  in 


tributed  in  Marian  is  through  the  systems  of  reciprocity 
already  described  in  connection  with  production.  Negativo 
reciprocity  applies  primarily  to  relationships  in  the 
market  and  only  rarely  to  reciprocal  relationships  within 
Marian  and  persons  from  surrounding  farming  c 
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r transaccions") , values  of  traded 
items  are  approximately  equivalent  because  the  participants 
are  aware  of  market  prices  for  the  caimnodlties . Disparity 
in  the  barter  transaction  does  not  usually  indicate  negative 
reciprocity,  nor  does  it  indicate  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  trading  partners.  Rather,  disparity  in  value  of  items 
exchanged  symbolizes,  creates  and/or  reinforces  the  dyadic 
contract  binding  the  individuals  in  the  economic  relation- 
ship, Future  transactions  are  thereby  assured. 


and  to  provide  variety  in  the  diet.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however.  Chat  the  items  exchanged  both  be  cultigens,  and 
food  may  be  traded  for  any  number  of  goods  and  services. 
One  community  near  Huaraz,  for  example,  manufactures 
clay  pots  which  are  traded  for  potatoes,  grains  and  other 
comestibles.  The  "price"  of  each  pot  is  determined  by  the 


item  to  be  given  for  the  clay  pot,  wheat  serves  as  a stan- 


Ralanced  reciprocity  in  distribution  is  not  necessar- 
ily immediately  balanced.  An  Individual  who  may  have  had 
a good  harvest  may  invest  his  surplus  by  giving  a portion 
of  the  produce  to  another  individual  who  may  have  had  a 
poor  harvest.  The  giver  thereby  accrues  credit  upon  which 
he  or  she  may  draw  in  the  future.  Distribution  through 
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the  system  of  balanced  reciprocity,  therefore,  is  a way  to 
store  this  year's  surplus  for  consumption  at  a later  date. 
Given  the  vicissitudinary  nature  of  the  agricultural 
strategy,  delayed  exchange  of  foodstuffs  represents  a 
realistic  adaptive  process. 


As  in  the  production  process,  generalized  reciprocity 
in  distribution  characterizes  relationships  within  the 
domestic  unit.  Food  divided  among  parents  and  children  is 
as  close  as  one  may  come  to  the  "pure"  gift,  although  its 
purity,  as  noted,  may  be  questioned.  Generalized  recipro- 
city outside  the  household  and  immediate  family  is  rela- 
tively rare,  but  a food  gift  may  be  given  to  the  elderly 
and  infirm  without  thought  of  recompense.  Also,  indivi- 
duals nay  donate  produce  to  the  church,  and  the  items  are 
then  distributed  to  the  needy. 


To  summarize  the  discussion  regarding  systems  of 
reciprocal  relationships,  there  seem  to  be  three  factors 
distinguishing  generalized,  balanced  and  negative  recipro- 
city in  Marian.  The  key  factor  is  expectation  of  return. 
The  gift,  which  defines  generalized  reciprocity,  is  given 
without  thought  of  return,  although  such  exchanges  tend  to 
balance  after  a period  of  time.  Balanced  and  negative 
reciprocity,  on  the  other  hand,  are  systems  of  exchange  in 
which  the  involved  parties  recognize  and  may  express  the 
obligation  to  return  the  item  or  its  approximate  equivalent. 

A second  factor  is  time.  Balanced  reciprocity  has 
no  explicit  time  limit.  The  time  dimension  is  flexible  in 


relationships  based  on  balenoed  reciprocal  agreements,  but 
return  of  the  goods  or  services  must  be  made  within  a 
reasonable  period  or  upon  demand.  Negative  reciprocity  is 
almost  always  an  imnediate  exchange.  Because  the  rule  is 
caveat  emptor,  Che  trading  partners  wish  to  finalize  the 
trade  and  terminate  the  relationship. 

A third  and  final  factor  characterizing  systems  of 
generalised  and  balanced  reciprocity  in  Marian  is  the  ab- 


changed,  but  not  money.  Therefore  the  relationships  of 
individuals  in  the  dyadic  or  polyadic  exchange  {expecially 
in  generalised  and  balanced  reciprocity)  are  net  as  imper- 
sonal as  a relationship  in  which  goods  and  services  are 


barter  partners  is  in  part  a creation  of  economic  neces- 
sity, but  the  bond  also  reflects  and  is  reinforced  by  non- 
economic patterns  of  interaction.  Thereby  is  the  individ- 
ual and  the  family  linXed  to  other  individuals  and  fami- 


structure  o 


irious  types  of  reciprocity  found  in  Marian 

i observed  by  the  researcher  is  the  process  of 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  The  structure 


directly 


tural  dirnension  of  the  sociocultural  system  is  an  abstrac- 
tion which  derives  from  repetitive,  culturally  patterned 
behavior.  By  analysing  the  interaction  of  the  people  of 
Marian  during  the  subsistence  cycle,  certain  generaliza- 
tions inay  be  generated  which  describe  and  explain  econonio 
arrangements  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  specific 

may  be  interpreted  as  interlocking  status  positions  which 
represent  the  elements  of  the  systemic  construct. 

In  the  second  chapter  it  was  noted  that  the  indivis- 
ible unit  of  social  structure  is  the  dyad  composed  of  two 
complementary  statuses.  The  unit  is  indivisible  because 
each  position  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  other;  they  are 
complementary  because  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 

In  Marian,  the  status  "husband"  has  no  meaning  without 
reference  to  the  other  half  of  the  dyad,  "wife."  Moreover, 

tion  to  obey.  The  husband  is  obligated  to  provide  sus- 
tenance, while  the  wife  may  demand  the  right  to  partake  of 
what  is  produced  or  earned  by  her  spouse. 

behavior  associated  with  any  given  dyad  is  culturally  de- 
termined and  theoretically  congruent  with  relational  pat- 

social  environment.  Thus,  the  husband-wife  dyad  described 


reflects  a broaJor  configuration 


economic 
•US  networks. 


in  turn  ideally  represents  a viable  strategy 
The  structure  of  this  configuration  (e.g..  Cl 
component)  may  be  analysed  in  terms  of  Che  s4 
In  a nuclear  family,  the  position  "husband"  may  be  rewrit' 
ten  as  "father"  when  the  relationship  of  the  male  adult  ar 

Agricultural  production  and  distribution  in  Marian 
were  earlier  discussed  in  relation  to  reciprocity  systems 
involving  dyadic  or  polyadic  interaction,  and  these  reci- 
procal arrangements  in  the  community  largely  coincide  wiU 
the  familial  relational  system.  To  clarify 
of  tlie  economic  component,  therefore,  one  must  examint 
ship  patterns.  The  nuclear  family  is  the  primary  unil 
production  and  distribution  and  may  be  illustrated  by 
ting  status  positions  in  the  fallowing  manner: 


^ * O parents  Symbols: 


— ooliaterality 


Each  dyadic  relationship  carries  with  it  separate 
rights,  obligations,  and  norms  of  behavior.  As  noted,  the 
nature  of  the  rights,  obligations  and  norms  are  culturally 


to  assure  variety  in  the  diet.  Each  of  these  exchanges 
involves  systems  of  reciprocity  described  earlier  and, 
again,  such  exchanges  coincide  to  a large  degree  with  the 
kinship  network.  The  nucloar  family,  while  relatively  in- 

through  rules  of  affinity  and  descent.  The  following 
Illustration  could  be  expanded  to  show  other  kin  positions 
in  the  kindred: 


According  to  the  norms  governing  kinship  relations, 
husband/father  (i^)  may  in  need  call  upon  other  members  of 
Che  kindred,  within  the  nuclear  family,  reciprocity  is 
normally  generalized:  outside  the  domestic  unit,  however, 
reciprocity  is  usually  balanced.  If  husband/faCher  calls 
upon  one  or  more  of  his  brothers  for  assistance,  for 


example,  he  incurs  a debt  to  each  of  < 
tually  be  reciprocated. 

Residence  rules  in  Marian  favor  , 

parents  but  will  generally  establish 


modified  neolocal 


coimujnity 


after  a period  of  time.  Also,  in  all  instances 
Che  researcher,  male  heads  of  households  In  Che 
were  from  Marian.  Therefore,  husband/tather  most  often 
calls  upon  individuals  related  by  descent  to  enter  into 
reciprocal  agreements,  especially  if  wife/mother  is  from 

to  enter  into  such  arrangements  with  the  relatives  of  thair 
partners,  and  the  same  rules  regarding  repayment  apply. 

Familial  ties,  whether  determined  by  descent  or  affin- 
ity, do  not  guarantee  that  an  individual  will  consent  to  a 
reciprocal  exchange  cf  any  sort.  In  fact,  with  all  other 
factors  equal,  the  further  one  is  removed  in  the  hlnshlp 
system,  the  less  likely  that  any  exchange  will  be  genera- 
lised or  balanced  (see  Sahlins  1973:  199;  also  Hagen  1962: 


Kinship  Terminology 

Kinship  structure  in  part  derives  from  and  in  part 
creates  and  reinforces  the  interactional  patterns  associ- 
ated with  agricultural  production  and  distribution.  More- 


over, the  rules,  regulations  and  norms  of  behavior  pertain- 
ing to  each  dyad  in  the  familial  network  are  reflected  in 

system  in  Marian  is  the  "Eskimo."  The  Eskimo  system  is 
most  often  associated  with  scciocultural  systems  which  do 

social  conditions  which  tend  to  isolate  the  nuclear  family 


will  Increase  the  likelihood  that  the  kinship  stcBoture 
will  be  bilateral  and  characterized  by  Bskino  terminology 
(Harris  197i:  348-9) , These  conditions  seem  to  hold  in 
Marian,  and  kinship  status  labels  correspond  to  the  appli- 
cability of  Che  various  systems  of  reciprocity.  That  is, 
distinction  between  ego's  lineal  and  collateral  relatives 
corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  generalised  reci- 
procity (applicable  to  lineal  kin,  especially  in  the  nuc- 
lear family)  and  balanced  reciprocity  (applicable  Co  other 
near  kinsmen).  Distant  kinsmen  may  enter  into  either 
balanced  or  negative  reciprocal  agreements  with  ego.  Also, 
the  rules  related  to  reciprocal  arrangements  between  ego 
and  ego's  father’s  brother  ere  identical  to  the  rules 

mother's  brother.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  two  male 
relatives  are  identified  by  the  same  term. 


A = 0 
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Kinship  Terminology  in  Marian 


Kinship  represents  a system  of  alliance  providing 
strong  social  bonds  among  individuals.  Marriage  (or 
functionally  similar  familial  dyads)  constitutes  the  most 
common  means  by  which  an  individual  can  expand  the  networ)c 
and  increase  the  social  "credit"  potentially  available  in 
times  of  need.  In  a bilateral  system  such  as  that  found 
in  Marian,  marriage  does  not  merely  create  an  alliance 
between  two  kindreds,  it  fuses  them.  In  the  highland  com- 
munity, marriages  are  generally  exogamous,  an  adaptive 
arrangraent  in  view  of  the  environmental  extremes  of  the 
Andean  region.  The  new  couple  nowownsland  in  two  corarau- 
nitles  and,  perhaps,  in  different  microenvironments,  making 
it  possible  to  raise  a greater  variety  of  crops  and  idIdI- 
mize  the  dangers  of  localized  weather  conditions.  The 


strongest  ties  exist  within  the  new  domestic  unit  and 
among  Che  male's  and  the  female’s  immediate  family.  Mem- 
bers from  one  side  of  the  newly  created  kindred  may  call 
upon  members  from  the  other  side.  In  short,  exogamous 


unions  expand  the  potential  for  generalized  a 
reciprocal  arrangements. 

Another  important  means  by  wh; 
or  strengthened  is  fictive  kinship, 
is  compadrazgo  ("godparenthood."  See  Mintz  and  Wolf  1967 
for  a general  discussion) , and  Che  most  enduring  of  such 
ties  in  Maridn  are  associated  with  Che  Catholic  sacraments. 


alliances  are  created 
me  type  of  strategy 


particularly  baptism.  Parents  will  request  another  person 


or  couple  to  sponsor  the  baptismal  or  other  religious 
ceremony  and  thus  become  godparents  of  Che  child.  The 
new  relationships  are  characterized  by  bonds  whose  strength 
is  rivaled  only  fay  those  within  the  domestic  unit  Itself. 
Obligations  of  the  coropadres  (“ coparents'')  are  not  limited 


Co  the  relationship 
the  godsibs  as  well, 
when  necessary. 

Individuals  may 


be  called  upon  to  sponsor  some  event 
le  relationships  created  depend  upon 


contribution  is  involved.  When  sponsorship  is  spiritual 
or  honorary,  the  individuals  treat  one  another  as  compadres 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no  godchildren.  It  spon- 
sors are  esked  to  contribute  something,  especially  towards 


public  works  of  one  kind  or  another,  they  then  become 
padrinos  of  the  event  or  object.  In  padrlnazgo.  the  re- 
lationships ace  not  reciprocal,  and  the  owner  does  not 
treat  the  sponsors  as  oompadres,  Paul  Doughty  has  illus- 
trated the  three  forms  of  fiotive  kinship  and  ritual 
sponsorship,  and  his  illustration  is  reproduced  in  Figure 


Padrlnazgo  generally  serves  as  a means  to  exchange 
wealth  for  prestige,  but  compadrasgo  either  creates  social 
bonds  where  none  previously  existed  or  strengthens  bonds 
which  already  exist.  A couple  nay  ask  a distant  relative 


FATHER  PARENTS  MOTHER 


(Padrino)"  (Padrinos)  (Hadrina) 

SPONSORING  SPONSORING  SPONSORING 

GODFATHER  GODPARENTS  GODMOTHER 


FIGURE 


tc  bG  a ritual  sponsor,  reducing  the  social  distance 
between  then,  or  a close  friend  may  be  chosen,  thereby 
magnifying  the  strength  of  the  assooiation.  Frequently, 

social  strata,  and  the  coparents  become  an  important 
resource  Co  be  drawn  upon  in  periods  of  hardship.  Thus, 
fictive  kinship  increases  the  number  of  individuals  who 
are  available  for  labor  exchange,  food  and  other  goods, 
services  and  favors, 

Yet  another  means  to  expand  Che  network  of  social 
ties  is  through  the  dyadic  contract  discussed  earlier  in 
this  chapter.  Mutual  assistance,  gifts  and  other  types  of 
exchange  create  a sense  of  obligation  which  is  repaid  in 
part  by  esteem,  respect  and  gratitude.  The  dyadic  contract 
may  be  defined  as  generalized  reciprocity  or  as  delayed 
balanced  reciprocity,  for  over  a long  period  of  time  the 
exchanges  are  more  or  less  equal.  In  the  short  term, 
however,  that  which  is  given  in  return  cannot  equal  the 
original  gift;  nor  may  repayment  be  considered  by  either 
party  to  be  repayment  for  the  debt  incurred  by  acceptance 
of  a gift.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  relationship 
may  be  jeopardized  or  dissolved.  As  long  as  the  dyadic 
contract  continues,  the  implicit  obligations  servo  as  a 

and,  thus,  an  increase  in  resources  upon  which  the 
individual  may  draw. 


The  patterns  of  interaction  outlined  in  this  chapter 
have  as  their  primary  function  the  satisfaction  of  the 
material  requirements  of  the  individuals  composing  the 
group,  although  other  needs  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  pro- 
cess. Activities  which  are  fundamentally  economio  in 
nature  are  regarded  as  the  core  processes  of  Marian,  and 
a formal  etatement  of  status  positions  and  respective  norms 
of  behavior  associated  with  such  activities  constitutes  the 
structural  dimension.  Although  kinship  is  not  the  only 

mechanism  for  material  needs-satisfaction.  Pictive  kin 
bonds  are  also  a significant  feature  of  the  core  component, 
with  non-kinship-basQd  reciprocal  partnerships  and  market 
contacts  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  economy. 

The  patterns  which  emerge  from  examination  of  produc- 


interrelationship 


le  procedures  by 
an  seek,  to  meet  primary  collective 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V 

MARIAM:  PERSISTENCE  AND  CHANGE 
IN  THE  COHHUNm  SYSTEM 


The  core  features  of  Marian  comprise  the  most 
immediately  important  components  of  the  community  system 
because  their  function  is  to  satisfy  the  most  immediate  of 
human  needs  — those  related  to  the  physical  survival  of 
the  persons  who  form  the  collectivity.  The  very  existence 
of  a group  gives  rise  to  another  dimension  of  the  systemic 
process,  namely,  the  problems  associated  with  human  inter- 
action. Such  problems  may  be  broadly  defined  as  collective 
needs,  and  where  satisfaction  of  basic  needs  is  required 
for  the  physical  continuance  of  the  Individual  organism, 


primary  collective  needs  are  those  imperatives  related  to 
the  continued  existence  of  the  sociocultural  system  itself, 
For  purposes  of  analysis,  primary  systemic  require- 
ments may  be  placed  into  two  categories,  both  of  whose 
ultimate  function  is  the  attainment  of  a relatively  steady 
state  within  the  system.  The  process  of  systemic  mainte- 
nance, the  first  category,  refers  to  all  responses  designed 
to  counteract  changes  disruptive  of  existing  patterns  of 

permit  or  encourage  deviation  from  the  norm  while  minimiz- 
ing the  social  and  cultural  repercussions  of  change.  Both 


to  clarify  the  adaptive  nature  of  a sociocultural  syatem 
such  as  Marian  and  to  illuminate  the  consequences  of  major 
modifications  In  the  physical  and  social  environment  of  the 


Systemic  Persistence 


fined  as  deriving  from  culturally  determined  patterns  of 

social  phenomena  provides  a continuity  which  serves  a num- 
ber of  purposes.  In  terms  of  function  rather  than  form, 
viable  interactional  configurations  do  not  appear  as  the 

which  have  proven  at  least  minimally  effective  in  respon- 
ding to  environmental  exigencies  while  satisfying  the  more 
Important  individual  and  collective  needs.  A community 
like  Marian,  then,  has  evolved  in  such  a way  as  to  survive 
in  its  physical  and  social  context,  and  continuity  Itself 


affect  the  system.  Although  the  system  can  tolerate  a 
certain  amount  of  change,  uncontrolled  or  nonadaptlve 
changes  in  the  strategy  of  adaptation  nay  upset  the  steady 


comniunit/ 


the  natural  environment,  and  the  tendency  for  a socio- 
cultural systecn  to  maintain  a relatively  steady  state  nay 
be  explained  by  oi 

At  the  individual 
established  patterns  o: 
of  Che  physical  well-being  of  t 
subsistence  strategy  supplies  1 
necessary  for  Che  satisfaction 
material  needs,  then  change  ma^ 


threat.  To  Illustrate  the 
regarding  Andean  peasants  i 
nature  and  are  unwilling  tc 
agricultural  techniques.  E 


biogenic  and  other 
may  possibly  be  viewed  as  a 
loint,  a common  misconception 
I that  they  are  conservative  by 
consider  the  benefits  of  modern 
'en  leaving  aside  such  social 


peasant  attitude  is  not  so  much  conservative  as  it  is 
pragmatic,  Given  that  production  is  often  at  the  subsis- 

recKlesa  innovator. 

Che  individual  level,  continuity  in  social 


spell  disaster  foi 

needs-satisfacCion.  an  Individual  mu 
in  Che  Knowledge,  values,  rules  and 


s;£:.::.3S  s 


appear  if  the  negative  repercussions  of  the  change  outweigh 
the  benefits.  The  principle  operant  in  this  instance  may 
be  tsrmea  systemic  maintenance  through  functional  unity  of 
sociocultural  phenomena.  An  illustration  of  the  principle 


can  be  found  in  the  attempt  made  several  years  ago  to  con- 
solidate the  minifundias . postage-stamp  siaed  farms,  in 
Marian  and  to  create  a cooperative  enterprise  for  agricul- 
tural production  and  distribution.  There  was  some  merit 
to  the  scheme,  and  most  farmers  conceded  that  the  coopera- 
tive could  be  economically  advantageous.  Fertilisers  and 
pesticides  could  be  purchased  at  reduced  costs  to  improve 
crop  yields,  and  tonnallsed  market  relationships  in  the 
larger  population  centers  would  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
middleman  who  theretofore  had  reaped  most  of  the  profits. 


Yet,  such  a seemingly  efficient  strategy  of  productic 
distribution  met  with  no  small  resistance  because  the 
Innovation  required  administrative  expertise  lacking 
community  and  entailed  creation  of  credit  and  market 
tacts,  realignment  of  important  relational  patterns, 
significant  changes  in  attitudes,  and  so  on.  Ti 
and  social  benefits  of  the  proposed  cooperative 


would  have  had  to  have  been  far  greater  than  the  real  and 

acceptable  to  the  people  of  Marian. 

In  summary,  the  tendency  of  Marian  or  any  sociocul- 
tural system  to  resist  change  fulfills  both  individual  and 
collective  needs.  Since  maintenance  of  Che  steady  state  is 


by  definition  equivalent  to  continuance  of  custoniacy 
patterns  of  interaction,  the  process  in  the  final  analysis 
involves  the  regulation  of  individual  and  group  behavior. 
Behavioral  control  is  accomplished  through  socialization 
and  through  activation  of  form-maintaining  (morphoatatic) 
processes  which  promote  conformity  and  counteract  deviance. 
Socialization  is  the  transmission  of  culture  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  and  involves  in  part  the  internali- 

Internal  control  are  the  external  controls  which  are  based 
upon  the  principle  of  needs-aatlsfaction  and  needs- 
dcprivation.  Bach  process  contributing  to  systemic  main- 
tenance warrants  more  complete  treatment  and  is  discussed 
in  the  following  sections. 


Sooialization 

The  Inevitability  of  death  necessitates  replacement 
of  personnel  who  compose  the  collectivity.  Although  re- 
placement may  be  realized  by  means  of  immigration,  the  more 
common  procedure  for  maintaining  the  organic  base  of  the 
system  is  reproduction.  The  birth  of  an  individual  gives 
risQ  to  a host  of  problems.  The  human  infant,  possessing 
no  instinctive  patterns  to  speak  of,  is  completely  helpless 

years.  It  must  be  fed,  protected,  clothed  and  otherwise 

the  child  must  learn  to  interact  with  the  physical  and 


social  environment.  Ths  loarning  process,  which  occurs 
on  the  conscious  as  well  as  on  the  subliminal  level,  not 
only  entails  the  acquisition  of  Knowledge  but  also  the 
internalisation  of  values,  goals,  rules  and  norms 
characterizing  the  group. 

The  intergenerational  transmission  of  culture  is 
called  enculturation  or,  synonymously,  socialization,  and 

entlal  learning  process  which  doos  not  entail  purposive 
instruction?  rather,  the  child  absorbs  that  which  he  or 


etructor(s)  is  to  transmit  information  t 
The  esperiential  learning  prooess  1 


Given  the  patterns  of  labor  division  in  Marian,  members  of 
the  household  are  usually  separated  during  the  daylight 

almost  exclusively  in  the  company  of  mother  and  other 

pattern  is  that  the  child's  first  language  is  Quechua,  and 


Spanish  is  acquired  later  in  1 
children  are  carried  about  on 


from  exploration.  Overprotectivenass 
a commonly  observed  characteristic  of 


rarely  discour- 
is  certainly 


older  male  siblings  may  sometimes  be  charged  with 
responsibility  for  an  infantr  thereby  becoming  role  models^ 
but  uxorifoeal  interaction  patterns  remain  the  norm 
throughout  the  period  ot  childhood  preceding  the  beginning 
of  fomal  education  in  the  school  system.  Father  often 
leaves  the  home  early  in  the  morning  to  return  shortly  be- 
fore dark,  limiting  the  amount  of  time  offspring  may  ob- 
serve and  model  adult  male  behavior.  Interaction  between 


offspring  are  old  enough  to  1 
Preschool  children  in  Ma 
behavioral  norms  associated  u 


St  frequently  negative,  for 
of  disciplinarian  until  his 
e the  household, 
n quickly  absorb  the  proper 
the  various  statuses  in 


the  nuclear  family,  and  interaction 
expands  the  child's  social 
experiential  learning,  however,  i 
once  the  youngster  enters  school 
Observation  of  the  behavior  of  p< 

and  norms  expressed 


with  other  relatives 
. Opportunities  for 
multiplied  many-fold 
the  age  of  five  or  six. 
» clarifies,  reinforces 

> help  internalize  the  values,  rules 
customary  patterns  of  behavior. 


istic  of  Homo  sapiens  alone  but  may  be  observed  in  almost 
all  Infrahuman  organisms,  even  in  those  most  dependent  upon 
instinctive  behavior  patterns.  The  human  group  possesses 
a distinct  advantage,  however,  in  that  individuals  of  the 
species  are  capable  of  complex  systems  o 


>n  aymljols.  Through  the  uso  of  language,  a person 
:orae  aware  of  abstract  concepts  or  of  phenoitena  whie 


e displaced  In  tlite 
ve  to  be  burned  by  a 


e.  The  Individual  does  nc 
>r  observe  another  person 


child  has  acquired  language,  his  or  her  ability  to  learn 
by  experience  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ability  to  learn 
vicariously. 

Language  also  greatly  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
the  second  dimension  of  socialisation,  instruction.  The 
deliberate  intergenerational  transmission  of  information 
may  bs  analysed  in  terns  of  two  general  categories,  formal 
and  informal.  During  a child's  formative  years,  informal 
education  is  most  frequently  observed  among  members  of  the 
household  and  represents  spontaneous  teaching  unassociated 
with  ritual.  A child  in  Marian  might  be  told  by  parents  or 
siblings,  for  example,  to  be  more  respectful  towards  el- 
ders, to  use  a tool  In  a certain  way,  to  play  a game  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  or  not  to  tease  the  bull. 


Formal  instruction,  in  contrast,  is  a socialisation 
practice  associated  with  at  least  some  ritual  and  is  not 
limited  to  any  age  group.  Because  such  a ritual  generally 
Involves  a change  in  status  or  a reaffirmation  of  a status 
already  held,  it  has  been  termed  a "rite  of  passage"  (Van 
Gennep  19D9],  an  event  marked  by  three  distinct  phases. 
During  the  first  phase,  learners  are  physically  and/or 


symbolically  separated  from 


community 


supposedly  divested  of  all  status  positions  except  that  of 
"neophyte"  during  the  ceremony.  Catholic  mass  in  Marian, 
for  example,  is  celebrated  in  the  church  located  on  the 

is  thereby  physically  separated  from  corimunity  members  not 

Fonnal  instruction  takes  place  during  the  second 
phase  of  the  rite  of  passage,  that  of  transition,  or 

(elder) , is  symbolically  and/or  physically  separated  from 
the  neophytes  during  the  liminal  stage.  In  the  Marian 
church,  the  congregation  is  seated  facing  the  altar  at  the 

floor,  and  a wooden  rail  divides  the  sections.  The  priest 

Direct  instruction  takes  several  forms.  The  behavior 
of  the  priest  reaffirms  the  sanctity  of  the  event  and 
demonstrates  the  reverence  with  which  the  supernatural 
forces  are  to  be  approached.  The  singing  of  hymns  accom- 

mons  on  diverse  topics  almost  always  related  to  proper 

n conduct,  and  these  sermons  are  then  translated 
0 Quechus  for  the  benefit  of  monolingual  members. 


reincorporation  1 


revitalized 

activities 


nal  stage  of  the  rite  of  passage  is 
the  larger  group  with  transition  com* 
la  to  another.  In  the  example  of  the 
:s  of  the  congregation  are,  through 
, absolved  of  sine  and  thereby 
attain  the  status  of  "cleansed  Christian."  An  alternate 
interpretation,  one  which  does  r 
Gennep's  original  model,  is  that 
and  reaffirmed,  and  neophytes  re 

A religious  ceremony  was  ct 
rite  of  passage  to  demonstrate  i 

not  limited  to  formal  schooling 
employed,  while  the  assertion  i 
occurs  within  the  context  of  rii 
bated,  there  seems  no  room  for  argument  that  socialization 
practices  involving  schedules,  ritual,  symbols,  and  so  on, 
are  frequently  carried  on  outside  the  olassroom  even  when 
a schooling  system  is  well  developed.  Nevertheless,  It  is 

e formal,  deliberate  transmission  of  cul- 
eople  in  the  community  (particularly  males) 
e received  at  least  some  instruction  in 


sn  as  an  example  of  a 

d that  the  process  is 
this  term  is  commonly 
t all  formal  education 
of  passage  may  be  de- 


the  classroom. 

Before  concluding  the 
transmission  of  culture,  a 


discussion  of  intergenerational 
number  of  points  deserve  brief 


iliiii' 


Confomi  ty-Ampl  i fication 

Sven  theoretically,  a sociocultural  systera  cannot 
depend  soley  upon  complete  and  proper  socialization  pro- 


cedures to  maintain  systemic  continuity  in  a relatively 
stable  environment,  although  common  experiences,  shared 
knowledge,  and  inculcation  of  the  appropriate  acquired 
needs  are  centripetal  forces  acting  to  solidify  the  group. 
Realistically,  the  acquired  needs  of  each  individual  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  requirements  of  the  system  because 
the  socialisation  process  is  not  complete  and  because  ex- 
periential learning  constitutes  a relatively  uncontrolled 
variable.  In  light  of  the  frequent  disparity  between  per- 
sonal and  collective  needs,  and  given  that  consequent 
deviant  behavior  is  disruptive  of  established  patterns  of 
Interaction,  the  tendency  for  a person  to  maximze  personal 
needs  nay  be  a threat  to  systemic  integrity.  The  result 
of  deviant  behavior  may  be  conflict,  stress,  loss  of 
efficiency,  atomization  of  the  social  unit,  or  ultimate 

Because  internalisation  of  goals,  values,  rules,  norms 
and  attitudes  is  insufficient  to  maintain  the  steady  state 
within  tolerable  limits  of  variation,  external  controls  of 

regulation  is  conformity-amplification,  the  positive  rein- 
forcement of  nondeviant  behavior.  The  effectiveness  of 
conformity-amplification  is  a function  of  the  strength  of 
certain  psychological  needs  including  fear  of  rejection. 


terms  of  the  primary  dyad  which  includes  the  instructor 
{elder}  and  the  instructed  {neophytes] . In  terms  of  the 
larger  system,  however,  the  ritual  is  a symbolic  statement 

to  which  the  neophytes  ere  moving.  Communal  recognition 
of  the  validity  of  the  ritual  and  the  newly  obtained  or 
reaffirmed  statuees  assumed  upon  reincorporation  of  the 
instructed  is  tantamount  to  recognition  of  the  validity 

individuale  in  the  system;  such  rituals  also  serve  to  re- 
vitalise the  social  order  and  to  intensify  group  cohesion 
in  a positive  manner. 

The  second  category  of  institutionalized  conformity- 
amplifying  procedures  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  subsume 
rites  of  passage  but  includes  other  types  of  rituals  as 
veil.  Rites  of  solidarity  in  Harlan  are  usually  associated 
with  some  religious  event,  and  religious  fiestas  (''festi- 
vals”) are  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  spectacular.  As 
does  virtually  every  other  community  in  Latin  America, 
Marian  has  a patron  saint  who  is  considered  the  principal 

hierarchy.  Each  year,  the  saint's  feast  day  is  celebrated 

the  fiesta  is  characterised  by  firewor)cs,  music,  dancing, 
consumption  of  special  foods  and  alcoholic  beverages,  pro- 
L1  fights,  and  an  atmosphere  of  hospitality. 


The  festival  of  Saint  Michael  F5an  Miguel)  begins 
during  the  evening  hours  two  days  before  the  feast  day 
which  falls  on  September  29th.  A group  of  ten  men  {the 
huaquillas)  don  traditional  costumes  and  weave  their  way 
dancing  through  the  community,  led  by  a single  musician 
playing  simultaneously  a flute  and  drum  (the  roncadora) . 

the  church  in  the  Central  Barrio  at  midnight  where  they 
perform  an  intricate  dance  whose  pattern  has  remained 
unchanged  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember.  The  fiesta 
has  officially  begun. 

way  through  the  community  as)cing  for  gifts  of  food,  drink 

proceasion  grows  as  the  day  wears  on.  Shortly  after  dark, 
fireworka  displays  are  held  in  the  main  plaza,  and  people 
from  all  sectors  of  Harlan  gather  to  watch  the  rituals  of 
the  huaquillas  on  Michaelmas  Eve.  Early  on  September  29th, 
the  dancers  again  weave  their  way  along  the  paths  and  roads 
of  the  community,  calling  upon  the  townspeople  to  follow 
them  to  the  chapel  where  mass  is  to  be  held.  After  church 
services,  the  crowd  gathers  in  the  plaza  to  watch  the  dan- 
cers, to  dance  themselves,  or  to  converse  with  family  and 
friends.  Throughout  tho  day,  fireworks  explode  high  over 
Marlin,  deafening  the  ears  and  announcing  to  all  around 
that  the  community  is  celebrating  an  important  event. 


le  huaqulllas  and 

:h  until  October 
: Michael  is  re- 


relatively  sedate  and  is  highlighted  by  tl 
their  ritual  dances.  The  group  continues 
and  part  of  the  evening  from  September  27' 

1st  when  the  polychrome  statuette  of  Sain' 

ritual  procession  led  by  the  huaguillas. 

Per  the  next  few  days  the  community  is  quiet,  and  many 
small  private  gatherings  are  held  in  the  homes  with  close 
family  and  friends  attending.  Hosts  offer  sumptuous  meals, 

beer.  These  intimate  gatherings  continue  until  the  even- 

far  into  the  night  as  the  entire  community  celebrates  the 
day)  . 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  various  activities 
including  dancing  and  bull  fights.  Sponsors  of  the  fiesta 

nity  can  be  found  in  the  football  field  huddled  in  groups, 
sharing  the  last  of  the  alcoholic  drinks.  The  fiesta  again 


the  deafening  boom  of  the  innumexable  skyrockets  whose 
smoke  lies  over  the  area  like  a morning  fog. 

The  festival  of  San  Miguel  reinforces  conformity  and 
strengthens  conununity  solidarity  in  a number  of  ways.  Ri- 
tuals contain  symbolic  expression  of  group  beliefs,  values 
and  norms,  and  in  tradition  is  found  a sense  of  common 
heritage,  continuity  and  oneness  with  the  past.  The  event 
brings  together  community  members  in  a festive  democracy 
where  social  distinctions  are  blurred  and  interpersonal 
conflicts  arc  relieved,  or  at  least  temporarily  suspended. 
Paradoxically,  the  leveling  of  the  social  order  during  the 
fiesta  is  concomitant  with  a process  which  serves  to  ex- 
press the  legitimacy  of  social  inequality.  This  process, 
sponsorship  of  the  festival,  constitutes  a group-approved 

greater  prestige  and  for  collective  approbation  of  group 
oriented,  conformist  behavior. 

Sponsorship  is  at  first  glance  deceptively  simple. 
During  the  afternoon  of  the  Octava,  individuals  publicly 

Lr  willingness  to  serve  as  mavordomos  {"spon- 
s")  for  the  next  year*s  festival.  The  responsibility 
an  expensive  one  and  is  not  lightly  assumed.  Sponsors 
t supply  entertainment,  fireworks,  food  and  beverages 
all  who  participate  in  the  fiesta,  even  for  persons 


f competition,  end  from  year 
best  their  predecessors  by 


to  year  the  mayordomos  seek  to 
providing  more  extravagant  eve 

the  preceding  year's  festival  i 
nity  members  openly  express  the 
socially  rebuff  the  parsimonious  ntayordono. 

The  expense  of  the  festival  of  saint  Michael  (the 
Octava  of  1975  alone  cost  about  $2,000)  usually  means 
that  only  the  wealthier  individuals  may  serve  as  sponsors, 
and  anthropologists  have  long  recognized  the  economic 
leveling  effect  of  the  fiesta  system  (see  wolf  1955) . That 
is,  accumulation  of  wealth  by  a few  persons  may  provide  a 
source  of  conflict  within  the  community  and  thereby 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  system.  The  festival  func- 
tions in  part  to  redistribute  the  wealth  and  to  compensate 
the  now  more  impoverished  mayordomo  with  increased  prestige. 

The  richest  individuals  in  Marian,  however,  cannot  and 
will  not  assume  responsibility  for  the  festival  year  after 
year,  and  the  less  affluent  rarely  can  bear  the  cost  of 
a competitively  extravagant  celebration.  Poorer  indivi- 

teering  to  act  as  sponsors  and  then  by  activating  the 

friends  and  fictive  )cin  to  donate  money,  goods  and  ser- 
vices, The  process  of  resource  concentration  reduces  debts 
owed  to  the  mayordomo,  increases  debts  already  incurred. 


dyadic  contracts. 


Another  means  by  which  costs  of  the  festival  of  Saint 
Michael  are  shared  is  the  division  of  sponsorship.  There 
are  generally  two  mayordomos,  one  for  the  feast  day  itself 

neously  filled  by  a number  of  individuals,  as  in  1975  when 
several  brothers  joined  resources.  Both  positions  are 
associated  with  the  responsibility  for  the  organisation 
and  expense  of  major  aspects  of  the  festival,  although 
minor  events  may  be  sponsored  by  capitanes  de  la  tarde 

but  also  less  costly.  Each  capitan,  like  the  mayordomos. 


The  fiesta  of  San  Miguel  is  not  only  a rite  of  soli- 
darity serving  as  an  economic  leveling  process  or  as 
expression  of  the  legitimacy  of  social  inequality.  The 
festival  is  also  a major  vehicle  by  which  individuals  may 
acquire  greater  prestige  and,  with  increased  prestige, 

to  most  members  of  the  collectivity,  for  the  deviant  will 
find  it  difficult  to  establish  friendships  and  fictlve  kin 


would  be  unable  to  assume  reeponsibility  for  the  celebra- 
tion. Stated  in  more  positive  terms,  an  individual  who 
generally  adheres  to  community  standards  of  behavior  is 


more  likely  ro  establish  viable  reciprocal  relationships 
and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  in  a position  to  ex- 
change social  credit  for  money,  goods  and  services  needed 
for  proper  sponsorship.  Leaving  material  resources  aside, 
the  wealthiest  person  in  Marian  is  he  or  she  whose  personal 
network  of  family,  friends  and  fictive  kin  is  largest! 
therefore,  the  fiesta  system  encourages  conformist  beha- 
vior and  may  be  oonsidered  an  important  conformity- 
amplifying  component  of  the  community  system. 


Deviance-Reduction 

positive  reinforcement  of  acceptable  actions,  deviance- 
reduction  refers  to  negative  sanctions  designed  to  modify 
behavior  of  persons  or  groups  who  do  not  adhere  to  opera- 
tive standards  of  proper  interaction.  Deviance  arises 
from  a number  of  sources.  Norms,  rules  and  laws  pertain- 
ing to  alternative  actions  under  specific  circumstances, 
for  example,  may  be  contradictory,  ambiguous  or  nonexis- 
tent, leaving  room  for  disparate  interpretations  of 
propriety.  Self-interest  is  a fundamental  m 
deviate  from  operative  standards  if  there  exists  a 

deviance  is  defined  in  terms  of  behavior  not  in  th 
ihose  persons  or  groups  who  are  in  a 


position 


enforce 


almost  always  disruptive  o 
1,  a sociocultural  system  a 


y continue  to  operate  without 
steady  state.  As  will  be  dis* 
of  the  chapter,  d 


Although  deviance  li 
social  order  at  some  levs 
components  are  generally 
tolerance  to  stress  and  n 

necessarily  detrimental  < 
ior  defined  as  improper  may  represent  a 
may  prove  more  successful  than  existing  paradigms  and 

! redefined  as  proper  when  environmental  condi- 
altered . 

disruptive  effects  of  improper  behavior  begin  to 
1 system's  tolerance,  however,  there  exists  a 
threat  to  systemic  integrity  and  a danger  of  collective 
stress.  Even  at  the  individual  level  when  the  impact  on 
the  collectivity  is  less  extreme,  deviance  may  prompt 
negative  sanctions  designed  to  correct  or  extinguish 
aberrant  behavior.  The  process  of  deviance-reduction  is 
predicated  upon  deprivation  of  needs,  which  presupposes 
disparity  of  social  power  among  individuals.  Social  power 
in  this  context  is  defined  as  a psychosocial  phenomenon 

threaten  to  deprive,  actor  B of  some  resource  instrumental 
to  satisfaction  of  basic  or  acquired  needs.  While  differ- 


thereby  b 


» "relative  control  by  each  actor  . 
tcern  to  the  participants"  {Adams  1 


therefore,  implies  a balance  c 
Access  C 

which  determines  t 
controlled  must  be 


between  actors.  Con* 
disparity. 

, is  not  the  only  variable 
ich  one  actor  may  modify 


concern  is  a function  of  the  perceived  value  of  the  ele- 
ments themselves.  Expressions  of  disapproval  by  close 
relatives  and  friends,  for  example,  are  more  likely  to 
counteract  deviance  than  disapproval  expressed  by  persons 
with  whom  the  deviant  has  fewer  emotional  ties.  Likewise, 
depriving  an  individual  of  means  for  satisfaotion  of 
material  needs  will  be  ineffective  or  only  paritally  effec- 
tive if  Che  needs  created  are  of  relatively  low  priority. 

To  a large  extent,  the  priority  of  some  neede  with  respoct 
to  others  is  culturally  determined;  however,  genetically 
determined  biological  requirements  supercede  acquired  needs 
as  a general  rule.  Control  of  access  to  material  resources 

therefore,  involves  greater  degrees  of  social  power  Chan 
does  the  control  of  less  essential  elements  in  the  environ- 


primarily  determinant  oE  power  relationships  within  a 
community  or  society. 

Power  relationships  and  consequent  power  structures 
ere  apropos  of  the  discussion  of  deviance  for  two  reasons 
One  la  that  deviance-reduction 
access  to  valued  resources,  whi 
greater  or  more  direct  control 
elements  to  modify  disruptive 


differential 
permits  those  with 


patterns 
is  defined  as  deviance 
the  instrumental  means 
else  that  control  t 
basic  and  acquired 


any  group,  for  those  who  control 
' needs-satisfaction  will  excer- 
satisfactlon  of  their  own 
: operative  norms,  rules  and 


enforce  compliance. 

With  a view  towards  analysis  of  deviance-reduction  ih 

examined  power  relationships  from  several  vantagepoints . 

At  the  individual  level,  two  distinct  patterns  of  inter- 

thc  other  hand  were  power  relationships  characterised  by 
legitimate  authority,  the  "direction  or  control  of 

E those  directed"  {BueXley  Iffl:  177). 


An  episode  during  one  year's  festival  of  Saint  Hichaol 
provides  an  example  of  the  first,  informal  paradigm  of 

assume  responsibility  for  the  next  celebration  of  the 
saint's  day.  The  latter  refused,  and  his  refusal  consti- 
tuted deviant  behavior  by  operative  community  standards 
because  accumulation  of  personal  wealth  and  hesitance  to 


share  that  wealth  were  viewed  as  improper.  A gain  by  one 
of  the  limited  nature  of  material  resources  (see  George 
Foster  1965).  and  the  operative  norm  called  for  redistri- 

the  disparity  in  material  wealth  gave  the  advantage  to  the 
deviant.  Deprivation  of  some  other  need  was  required,  and 
the  festival's  sponsor  therefore  sought  to  mobilize  public 
opinion  against  the  wealthy  man  and  subscguently 
threatened  physical  coercion  in  the  form  of  fireworks 
launched  towards  the  deviant's  home.  Unsuccessful  in 
swaying  bis  antagonist,  the  sponsor  was  forced  to  carry 
out  his  threat.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  Octava,  when 
the  procession  of  community  members  carried  the  statuette 
of  Saint  Michael  around  the  plasa,  skyrockets  were  directed 
St  the  property  of  the  obstinate  individual  who  refused  to 
share  his  good  fortune.  The  fireworks  fortuitously  struck 


and  set  ablaze  the  saint's  banner  carried  aloft  by  the 
processioners.  Rather  than  counteract  deviance  through  the 

incident  demonstrated  to  the  coranunity  that  a "higher 
authority"  condoned  the  rich  man's  refusal.  Saint  Michael 
himself  was  said  to  have  intervened  and  to  have  taken 
action  against  the  sponsor  who  was  himself  helpless  in  the 
face  of  supernatural  power. 

A second  pattern  of  power  relationships  at  the  individ- 
ual level  derives  from  established,  approved  right  of  a 
person  or  group  of  persona  "to  determine  policies,  to  pro- 
nounce judgement  on  relevant  isaues,  and  to  settle  contro- 
versies, or,  more  broadly,  to  act  as  leader  or  guide"  to 
other  persons  (Haciver  1947*  87).  Although  authority 
ultimately  rests  upon  control  of  access  to  valued  resources, 
the  power  hold  by  tho  individual  or  croup  is  "baaed 
upon  some  form  of  . . . knowledgeable  consent"  of  those 
subject  to  decisions  and  actions  of  those  who  wield  the  power 
(Maciver  1947:  87).  Thus,  such  relationshios  differ  from 
informal  power  confrontations  in  that  authority  is  gener- 
ally viewed  as  legitimate,  proper  and  necessary.  Further- 

may  be  analyzed  pritnarilv  in  terms  of  individual  needs- 
satisfaotion,  legitimate  authority  is  best  exasiined  as  a 
factor  in  the  process  of  cnllective  necds-aatisfaction. 

A revealing  illustration  of  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity in  tlarian  is  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  barrio 


ot  San  Isidro.  The  barrio  has  its  own  patron  saint,  Santa 
Isabel  {Saint  Elizabeth),  and  a festival  is  organized  each 
year  to  celebrate  the  saint's  feast  day.  While  individuals 
volunteer  to  sponsor  the  fiesta  of  Saint  Michael,  the 
mayordono  of  the  fiesta  of  Saint  Elizabeth  is  selected 


Seleotion  of  the  sponsor  is  the  priviledge  of  a woman 
who  once  owned  the  hacienda  (see  Vazques  19S1  for  a dis- 
cussion of  this  type  of  institution)  upon  which  many  per- 
sons from  San  Isidro  wor)ced.  Having  controlled  access  to 
a highly  valued  resource  (productive  land) , the  landowner 
previously  possessed  a great  deal  of  power  and  therefore 
commanded  the  respect  if  not  the  esteem  of  the  barrio's 
population.  The  woman  lost  most  of  her  estate  to  the 


of  the  material  base  of  power. 


ated  with  the  status  was  seleotion  of  the  mayordomo  for 
tha  festival  of  Santa  Isabel. 

The  landowner  generally  chose  from  among  persons  who 
could  more  easily  carry  the  burden  of  the  fiesta's  expanse, 
but  in  197S  she  too)c  advantage  of  her  priviledged  position 
to  quell  criticism  directed  at  her  by  one  family  in  San 
Isidro.  The  family,  and  one  member  of  that  family  in  par- 
ticular, had  publicly  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  her 
authority.  In  retaliation,  the  woman  selected  her  most 


vociferous  critic 


knowing  that  the  family  could  not  afford  to  sponsor  a 
festival  of  acceptable  extravagance. 

The  maycrdcmo-to-bc  and  his  immediate  family  were 
among  the  poorest  in  Che  barrio.  To  make  matters  even 
worse,  his  fictive  kin  had  been  chosen,  as  is  customary  in 
San  Isidro,  from  among  relatives  and  nonkin  residing  in  the 
barrio,  all  of  whom  were  almost  as  destitute  as  he.  The 
sponsor-elect  was  therefore  confronted  with  a major 
dilemma.  He  could  accept  the  honor  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  landowner.  To  do  so  would  bring  economic  ruin  unless 
he  and  his  family  were  willing  to  accept  the  humiliation 
which  would  surely  come  with  a less  than  extravagant  event. 
Parsimony,  moreover,  might  offend  the  patron  saint  who 

displeasure. 


for  refusal  to  serve  as  mayordomo  could  bring  public  ridi- 
cule and  censure  and  could,  again,  incur  the  disfavor  of 
Santa  Isabel.  The  machinations  of  the  owner  of  the  large 
estate  and  the  consequent  predicament  of  her  victim  in  this 
power  play  shed  light  upon  the  fiesta  system  and  upon  the 
process  of  systemic  maintenance.  Anthropologists  have 
noted  that  religious  festivals  in  Latin  American  peasant 

legitimate  means  to  enhance  personal  prestige,  and  to 
reduce  interpersonal  conflicts.  The  fiesta  is  also  fre- 
quently interpreted  as  an  economic  leveling  process  to 


discourage  accumulation  of  wealth  and  thereby  reduce 
tensions  arising  fcom  unequal  distribution  of  resources. 
In  San  Isidro,  however,  the  fiesta  system  was  manipulated 
to  reduce  deviant  behavior  and  to  maintain  established 
authority  patterns  within  the  barrio.  The  critic  of  the 
landowner  was  disparaged  so  that  the  negative  Impact 


'as  at  least  partially  neutralised. 
Illustrates  the  manner  by  which  com 
proper  behavior  is  weighted  in  favo 
groups  who  possess  social  power. 
}t  necessarily  related  directly  to 
:cess  to  valued  resources,  although  the  p 
.th  authority  must  ultimately  be  traced  t 


The  incident  als 
nity  standards  o 
of  those  persons  o 
Authority  is 
control  of  access 
associated  w 
control.  In 

exists  a formal  structure  whose  ostensible  function  is  to 
maintain  the  social  order  by  inhibiting  or  controlling 
deviance,  to  mahe  decisions  affecting  the  community,  and 
to  insure  that  collective  needs  are  met.  The  individuals 
who  occupy  the  established  positions  of  authority  in  Marian 
are  not  always  the  most  powerful  and  influential,  for  such 
positions  are  filled  by  means  of  elsctlon  by  the  adult 


One  may  consider  the  elected  posts  in  Marian  to  be  the 
formal  power  component  of  the  community,  and  many  collec- 
tive decisions  are  made  by  these  officials.  Even  a per- 
son with  little  access  to  resources  can,  upon  entering 


thoss  represented  and,  often  more  importantly,  upon  the 
potential  intervention  of  district,  provincial,  depart- 
mental or  national  authorities, 

Perhaps  the  hey  position  in  the  foritial  authority 

.an  is  that  of  teniente  qobernador  {"lieu- 
who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  dis- 
id  who  represents  the  entire  community, 
ihosen  by  a general  assembly  of  adult 
i,  and  the  selection  is  confirmed  by  the 
! provincial  level.  The  teniente  in  turn 


tenant  governor" 
trict  governor  s 
The  teniente  is 
community  membei 
subprefect  at  tl 
appoints  representatives 
him  in  the  completion  of 
responsibilities 


n each  barrio  of  Marian  to  assist 
is  duties.  Primary  among  these 


mony.  Minor  disputes  are  brought  before  him  for  resolu- 
tion, and  the  lieutenant  governor  has  the  right  to  take 
action  against  anyone  who  deviates  significantly  from  rules 
and  laws,  with  negative  sanctions  including  public  repri- 
mand, fines,  or  both.  More  serious  cases  are  referred  to 
the  governor  who  may  request  the  intervention  of  the 

A second  important  figure  in  the  formal  authority 
structure  is  the  agente  municipal  Cmunlcipal  agent")  who 

governor.  Like  the  teniente,  the  agente  is  officially 
appointed  by  the  office  of  the  prefect,  but  the  appoint- 
ment generally  amounts  to  confirmation  of  the  choice  made 


fay  a community  assembly.  The  agente  is  responaible  Cor  the 
physical  plant  oC  the  community  and  is  assisted  in  his 
duties  by  individuals  selected  from  the  barrios.  Ideally, 
the  municipal  agent  and  his  assistants  mobilise  and  coordi- 
nate groups  o£  individuals  to  maintain  roads,  canals,  and 
public  buildings.  Repeated  refusal  by  townspeople  to  help 
in  these  collective  tasks  results  in  informal  negative 
sanctions  and  is  not  an  offense  referred  to  higher  author- 
ities. Deviants  may  become  the  targets  of  public  criticism 
or  may  find  that  one  of  their  precious  animals  has  been 
confiscated  to  feed  the  individuals  who  did  agree  to  help 


The  third  principal  authority  in  Marian  is  the  juet 
de  aguas  (literally,  "water  judge")  whose  primary  duty  is 
the  resolution  of  conflicts  arising  from  use  of  the  irri- 
gation system.  Because  most  of  the  community  has  more 
than  sufficient  water  for  crops  most  of  the  year,  the 
authority  of  the  juer  de  aguas  is  generally  exercised 
only  during  dry  periods  when  demand  increases  and  sehedul- 

rigation  water  is  considered  a serious  offense  and  brings 
public  reprimand,  fines,  or  both. 

The  lieutentant  governor,  municipal  agent  and  juez  de 
aguas  together  form  a decision-ma)tlng  triumvirate,  and 
there  is  a good  deal  of  informal  overlapping  of  privileges 
and  duties  associated  with  the  statuses.  The  agent,  for 
example,  is  responsible  for  the  community's  physical  plant. 


tenance,  t 
change  and 


-he  diacussicn  regarding  ayatemic  main- 
in  Marian  — aa  in  other  aociocultural 
B or  another  — processes  which  inhibit 
1 maintain  existing  patterns  of  inter- 


action. Underlying  the  tendency  for  a sociocultural  system 
to  remain  in  a relatively  steady  state  are  individual  needs 
which  may  either  be  inherent  or  Inculcated.  Continuity, 
therefore,  is  to  a large  degree  dependent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  human  organism  and  upon  transmission  of  culture  from 
one  generation  to  the  next.  The  community  system  is  also 

reward  conformity  to  operative  community  standards  and/or 
discourage  deviance  defined  in  terms  of  those  standards, 
ha  social  scientists  are  coning  to  realise,  however, 
sociocultural  systems  are  dynamic  entities  which  cannot  be 
analysed  with  reference  to  homeostasis  alone.  The  forces 
of  change  are  inexorable,  and  a viable  community  or  society 
is  one  which  has  the  capacity  to  make  appropriate  changes 
in  its  environment  and  in  itself  when  the  need  arises. 

collective  needs. 


Control led 


Uncontrolled 


The  Baaifl  ot  Systemic  Change 

The  tendency  for  a sociocultural  system  to  maintain 
continuity  is  strong,  and  yet  every  human  population  expe- 
riences continual  modification  in  established  patterns  of 
interaction  among  members,  with  the  physical  environment, 
and  with  other  groups.  The  causes  of  change  are  multiple 
and  complex,  but  may,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  be 
categorized  as  external  and  internal.  External  factors 
include  phenomena  composing  the  system's  physical  and 
social  environment,  so  that  changes  in  weather,  flora, 
fauna,  or  behavior  of  other  groups  serve  as  stimuli  to 
which  the  system  may  respond.  Internal  factors  subsume 
needs-deprivatlon  of  group  members,  conflicts  arising  from 
efforts  to  maximize  needs  satisfaction,  imperfect  sociali- 
zation processes,  misfit  between  Individual  and  collective 


external  or  internal  stimuli  by  counteracting  consequent 

terns  may  exceed  the  potentially  negative  effects  of  change 

pressures  for  modification  in  the  system  are  likely  to 
arise  when  peroeived  benefits  of  innovation  outweigh  the 
f sustaining  the  status  quo. 


individual  level 

number  of  ways 
ine  set  of  respon- 
that  the  deviance 


r perspective  is  employed  : 

that  change  takes  place  initially  at  th< 
and  is  a response  to  needs-deprivation. 
alizations  valid  at  the  collective  leve! 
that  the  group  responds  I 
not  discussed  in  the  previous  t 
ses  may  be  categorized  t 

the  informal  or  formal  decision-making  process.  Deviant 
behavior  may  simply,  by  design,  be  permitted;  that  is,  no 
morphostatic  mechanisms  are  activated.  Purposive  response 
may  involve  activation  of  morphogenic  processes  which  in- 
clude deviance-amplification  and  conformity-reduction. 

The  former  response  rewards  innovative  behavior  while  the 
latter  serves  to  extinguish  established  patterns  by  coun- 
teracting conformity  to  previously  operative  standards. 

Controlled  change,  then,  is  the  purposive  movement 
from  one  steady  state  to  another  involving  modification  in 
the  system  itself  as  a means  to  cope  with  variations  in  the 
environment.  Although  all  goal-oriented  entities  share  the 
capacity  for  morphogenesis  to  some  degree,  the  sociocul- 
tural system  represents  the  most  flexible,  readily  trans- 
formed, and  therefore  most  adaptive  of  such  entities. 

s always  deal  with  change  situations  in  ways  which 
h the  goal  parameters  of  the  system.  In 


not  porcelved, 
t sufficient  to 


tact,  ethnographic  data  seem  to  indicate  that  modification 
in  strategies  of  adaptation  most  often  comes  about  spon- 
taneously, without  activation  of  collective  decision- 
making processes.  Uncontrolled  change  may  come  about 
either  because  deviation  is  ignored  o 
because  morphostatic  mechanisms  are  n 

affeot  a significant  number  of  members  i: 
dimensions  of  the  sociocultural  system  w 
congruence  with  the  new  patterns  o 

:he  basis  of  systemic  change 
iome  of  the  dynamic  aspects 

highland  community  has  been  and  is  being  rapidly  trans- 
formed because  of  significant  changes  in  tlie  physical  and 
social  environment.  Perhaps  the  most  apparent  modification 

threatening  the  integrity  of  the  community  system, 
important  to  note  here,  before  continuing  t 
that  historical  data  for  this  section  were  obtained  through 
Interviews  with  older  informants,  and  these  individuals 
seemed  to  recall  Che  past  with  a fondness  which  undoubtedly 
distorted  memory.  There  is,  however,  empirical  evidence 
available  which  at  least  partially  compensates  for  the 


Declining  Agricultural  Per  Capita  Productivity 

For  meny  years,  Marian  has  been  undergoing  rapid 
atomization,  a process  which  entails  a loss  of  community 


subgroups  and  individuals.  The  diminution  of  ccnununity 


oriented  behavior  is  the  result  of  many  interacting  vari- 
ables end  in  turn  is  a primary  cause  of  fundamental  modi- 
fication in  the  nature  of  the  community  system.  In  the 
broadest  view,  atomization  is  occurring  because  of  changes 
in  the  external  environment,  principally  an  increase  in 
population,  a conccmmitant  decline  in  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  influence  of  Huaraz. 

Altnough  the  rate  of  population  growth  in  Marian  can- 


Lheir  opinion  that  population  density  is  much 
greater  today  than  it  was  just  a few  decades  ago.  Exacer- 
bating the  growing  pressure  on  agricultural  resources  in 

yearly  decrease  in  crop  yields,  especially  of  potatoes. 
Host  families  interviewed  in  1975  reported  a serious 


only  enough  to  serve  as  seed  for  the  next  planting  season. 
Other  crops  have  suffered  a similar  decline  in  yields  at 
a time  when  demand  for  them  within  the  community  is  in- 
creasing in  proportion  to  population  growth.  It  is 
insufficient  to  say  that  the  majority  of  people  in  Marian 


becoming 


the  failure  of  established  patterns  of  behavior  to  provide 
for  the  basic  needs  of  individuals  — much  leas  for  lower 
priority  collective  needs  — and  the  various  responses  to 
Che  stress  conditions  have  caused,  reinforced,  or  been 
caused  by  atomisation  of  the  ccrnmunity  system. 

One  solution  to  declining  per  capita  output  in  an 
agricultural  system  is,  simply,  to  increase  production. 
Theoretically,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  bringing  more 
land  under  cultivation,  by  farming  existing  plots  more 
intensively,  or  by  substituting  higher-yielding  cultigens 


land  is  quite  limited,  and,  given  present  technology,  un- 
cultivated areas  are  unsuitable  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion because  they  are  too  wet  and/or  too  rochy.  The 

marriages,  moreover,  may  serve  to  diversify  the  crops 

of  land  available  to  the  coimnunity  as  a whole.  Males  may 
marry  outside  the  community,  but  so  may  the  females.  The 
productive  land  made  available  by  the  former's  marriage 
is  therefore  offset  by  the  loss  of  lands  resulting  from 

Farming  existing  plots  more  intensively  is  possible 
for  the  more  well-to-do  members  of  Marian,  but  the  major- 
ity of  households  cannot  afford  the  capital  i 


animals,  fsrtllizsrs  and  other  necessities.  Indeed, 
fertilizers  especially  have  become  increasingly  expensive 
over  the  years  and  are  often  unavailable  even  to  those  who 
can  and  do  use  them.  To  make  matters  worse,  few  farmers 

have  the  knowledge  to  apply  fertilizers  correctly.  Too 
much  or  too  little  may  be  used  so  that  crop  yields  do  not 
increase  enough  to  make  the  investment  economical,  and  the 
farmer  will  subsequently  decide  to  forego  the  expense 
during  the  next  season. 

Introducing  new  varieties  of  crops  involves  similar 
problems,  for  high-yield  cultigens  cannot  be  grown  without 
special  knowledge  and  an  initial  capital  outlay.  The  inno- 
vation also  entails  no  small  risk  for  a subsistence  farmer 


who  must  deal  with  the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  an 

closer  examination,  and  the  pragmatic  producer  In  the 
community  has  considered  --  and  rejected  for  many  valid 

for  labor,  goods  or  services.  In  Marian,  sharecropping 
they  could  manage  alone,  other  persons  engage  in  nonagri- 


money  or  fooOstuCfs.  Still  others  in  the  community  supple- 
ment their  incomes  by  acquiring  specialized  knowledge. 

There  are  shoemakers,  hatters,  masons,  herbologists , and 
even  a warlock. 

The  possibilities  for  occupational  specialization  in 
Marian,  however,  are  United  by  competition  in  Huaraz  and 
by  other  factors.  In  the  past,  the  community  was  rela- 
tively self-sufficient  in  terms  of  such  goods  and  services 
as  shoemaking  and  repair,  hat  fabrication,  etc.,  but  the 

departmental  capital,  skilled  labor  and  epecial  services 
are  generally  cheaper  in  the  larger  population  center,  and 
economic  considerations  seem,  to  a large  degree,  to  out- 
weigh the  social  signifioanoe  of  nonagricultural  trans- 
actions. There  are  carpenters,  masons,  hatters,  shoemakers 
and  other  specialists  in  Marian,  but  they  agree  on  three 
pcints.  First,  business  in  general  is  declining.  Secondly, 
members  of  the  community  often  prefer  to  obtain  goods  and 


available  locally.  Finally,  skilled  specialists  in  Maria 
are  usually  unable  to  expand  their  business  into  the  urba 
center  because  of  stiff  competition  in  their  respective 
domains  of  competency.  Farmers  of  Marian  who  seek  to 
supplement  Incomes  through  manual,  unskilled  labor  also 
confront  a labor  market  increasingly  glutted  a 
conditions  for 
passing  year. 


In  short,  attempts  to  deal  with  declining  agricultural 
per  capita  output  in  Hari^  by  increasing  production  or  by 
see}cing  compensating  economic  activities  have  generally 
proven  ineffective.  The  logical  alternative  is  to  treat 


establish  an  acceptable  resource-population  ratio  by  main' 
taining  or  reducing  the  population  level.  Almost  all 
societies  studied  by  anthropologists  have  some  sort  of 
implicit  or  explicit  "population  policy"  (Wagley  1969)  su> 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  a group  are  stabilized  at  o 
below  carrying-capacity  of  the  habitat.  Instrumental  mea 


emergence  of  a modified  population  policy  in  Marian.  For 
example,  while  contraception  is  publicly  denounced  and 
discouraged  by  the  state  and  the  church,  several  men 
approached  the  researcher  with  enguirias  regarding  birth 
control.  Of  special  interest  to  these  Individuals  was 
la  pildora  ("the  pill"),  although  most  men  simply  wanted 

Despite  the  lack  of  contraceptive  devices  in  Marian, 

census  indicate  that  most  domestic  units  in  Marian  con- 
tained four  persons,  the  parents  and  two  children.  For  th 


ccjmmunity 

household 


as  a whole,  the  nieen  nunther  of  family  members  per 
was  only  4.35  (including  one-paront  units),  and 


children  o 


i three'fourths 


■ families  interviewed  had  two 
if  the  sampled  households  had  three 
) proper  perspec- 


the  Department  of  Ai 


. had  more  than  three  children 
(Peru  1974),  a fact  which  places  the  community  of  Marian  in 
the  category  of  an  anomaly.  Unless  some  other  undiscovered 
factor  emerges  to  explain  the  relatively  small  sise  of 
conjugal  units  in  Marian,  the  most  adequate  explanation  is 
that  the  birth  rate  has  decreased,  most  likely  in  response 
to  the  decline  in  agricultural  production. 

Migration  is  another  means  to  adjust  the  resource- 

individuals  and  families  into  Harlan  from  surrounding 


settlements  at  least  partially  offsets  movement  away  from 
the  community.  A complicating  factor,  one  whose  in^lica- 
tions  cannot  presently  be  analyzed,  is  that  one  group  of 
the  population  is  more  likely  to  migrate  than  others. 
Young  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  39  years  are  leaving 
Marian  at  an  apparently  increasing  rate,  a process  re- 
flected in  the  male-female  ratio.  For  that  cohort,  there 


females  according 


To  sominariZG  the  situation  as  discussed  so  far,  agri- 

increasing  production,  while  population  control  is  diffi- 

contrsceptlon,  and  migration  into  the  conununity  of  persons 
from  surrounding  areas.  Learning  to  do  with  less  may  be 
a viable  alternative  in  more  affluent  societies,  but  one 
can  hardly  lower  expectations  while  operating  on  a subsis- 
tence level.  A sociocultural  system  which  cannot  provide 
for  basic  nutritional  needs  must  either  change  or  disinte- 
grate. The  latter  process  seems  to 
the  community  continues  to  atomise. 


Systemic  Disintegration  of  Marian 

Disintegration  of  a sooiooultural  system  refers  to  the 
consequences  of  diminishing  cohesion  among  the  social  and 
cultural  domains  of  a community  or  society.  The  loss  of 
functional  unity  may  occur  when  individual  needs,  whether 
basic  or  acquired,  either  assume  immediate  priority  over 

are  operative  in  Harlan. 

households  are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  respective  family  members,  less  concerned  with 


the  welfare  of  others.  Tho  appearance  of  aitcral  fatiilism 
(see  Banfield  195B]  in  the  comnunity  is  manifest  In  a num- 
ber of  ways,  but  most  clearly  in  the  system  of  reciprocity, 
in  ritual  coparenthood,  and  in  the  fiesta  system. 

Reciprocity  ie  not  only  a means  to  obtain  labor  during 
the  agricultural  cycle.  It  also  serves  a credit  function, 
for  a household  nay  "atore"  produce  within  the  framework 
of  mutual  obligation  and  draw  upon  the  credit  at  some 
future  date.  For  the  system  to  operate,  of  coarse,  some 
households  must  produce  a quantity  of  foodstuffs  cxcsedinq 
their  own  nutritional  requirements.  When  the  temporary 
surplus  Is  lacking,  the  basic  needs  are  satisfied  at  the 
expense  of  collective  needs  represented  by  the  reciprocity 
network.  Diminution  of  the  exchange  of  foodstuffs  serves 


to  diminish  social  bonds  as  well,  and  the  weakening  of 
dyadic  contracts  facilitates  the  process  of  atomisation. 

Patterns  of  reciprocity  in  Marian  almost  always  coin- 
cide cither  with  kinship  or  fictive  kin  ties.  Descent  and 
affinity  create  relationships  among  individuals  and  groups, 
and  near  kinsmen  in  particular  recognize  the  obligation  to 


assist  one  another  in  times  of  need.  Thus,  generalized  or 
balanced  reciprocity  strengthen  already  existing  bonds, 
Fictivc  kin,  however,  are  "related"  in  a more  tenuous 
manner.  The  relationship  Is  based  almost  entirely  upon 
mutual  need,  usually  without  the  underpinning  of  descent 
and  affinity,  and  reciprocal  contracts  are 
easily  dissolved.  Degrees  of  relationships 


therefore 


Important,  but  a person  in  Marian  gonarally  feels  a greater 

and  fictive  kin  when  both  are  exercising  the  rights  asso- 
ciated with  the  system  of  reciprocity,  one  may  limit  the 
number  of  ccmpadrcs  one  has.  Existing  contracts  may  be 
ritually  balanced,  thereby  cancelling  future  obligations, 

reciprocal  relationship  and  is  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon 
in  Marian.  Most  informants  in  the  community  continue  to 
value  compadrazqo  as  an  institution  but  admit  that  they 
cannot  afford  the  obligations  characterizing  the  ritual 
kinship.  A complaint  often  heard  is  that  a particular 
conpadre  is  not  cumplido,  that  is,  does  not  reciprocate 
according  to  the  norma  governing  the  process. 

The  decreaeing  effectiveneas  of  fictive  kinehip  to 
provide  a system  of  exchange  is  derived  primarily  from  the 

tracts  among  compedres  reinforce  social  bonds,  then  the 

loss  in  community  cohesion,  leading  to  atomization.  The 
process,  moreover,  affects  not  only  those  individuals  bound 


all  individ- 


uals in  the  coirununity,  including  ceiatives.  As  the 
rescurce-popuiation  ratio  continues  to  diminish,  reciprocal 
ties  among  related  households  begin  to  weaken.  In  many 

their  own  needs  and  therefore  cannot  assist  even  the 
closest  of  relatives  outside  the  nuclear  unit.  The  break- 
down of  the  system  of  reciprocity,  then,  affects  even  the 
kinship  system)  tensions  and  hostilities  are  emerging, 
atomising  kin-based  groups. 

Ae  with  the  system  of  reciprocity,  the  religious  fes- 
tivals in  Marian  serve  to  redistribute  wealth  end  to  celn- 


members,  and  the  festival 
late  wealth  into  prestige, 
creased,  sponsors  turned  i 
assistance  in  providing  f< 


lost  affluent  t 
means  by  whicl 


Sponsors  of 
E community 


As  per  capita  r 
family  and  fiotive  kin  for 
l,  beverages  and  entertainment. 
Eventually,  even  this  arrangement  failed  to  operate  effec- 
tively, for  reciprocal  partners  could  provide  Less  each 

)navordomo.  Several  repercussions  are  documented  in  Inter- 
views with  informants.  Tor  one  thing,  the  system  of  reel- 

ships)  were  strained  as  available  resources  declined. 


Also,  individuals  became  more  hesitant  to  accept  responsi' 
bility  for  sponsorship  of  the  festival  of  Saint  Michael 

through  reciprocal  transaction.  Finally,  the  fiesta  itself 
became  less  Important  to  conmunity  members  who,  complaining 
that  the  event  was  not  like  it  used  to  be,  participated 
less  if  at  all.  The  fiesta,  therefore,  continued  to  lose 
its  integrative  function  and  facilitated  the  on-going 

Declining  productivity,  then,  is  a powerful  force 
within  the  community  and  hae  far-reaching  implications  in 

sources  necessary  for  needs-satisCactlon  creates  more 


stress  in  any  sociocultural  system  and  requires  that 
resources  be  increased,  population  decreased,  and/or  the 
goal  parameters  be  adjusted.  The  priority  of  basic  needs, 

diminishes  within  a system  already  near  the  subsistence 
level,  sacrifice  of  "less  important"  needs  entails  depri- 
vation of  collective  requirements,  which  leads  to  disin- 
tegration of  the  system  as  a functionally  unified  entity. 

Despite  the  importance  of  productivity,  however,  the 
absolute  decline  of  per  capita  food  production  in  Marian 

to  systemic  disintegration.  Analysis  must  also  include 
the  phenomenon  of  "relative  deprivation,"  a label  applied 
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by  David  Aberle  il970)  to  what  ie  more  commonly  called 
rlsin9  expectations.  Assuming  isolation  cf  a given  popula- 
tion, then  resources,  population  and  goals  (reflecting 
needs)  tend  towards  stability.  Change  in  the  system  re- 
sults primarily  from  change  in  either  or  both  of  the  first 
two  factors.  Relative  deprivation,  on  the  other  hand, 
involves  Che  introduction  of  new  acquired  needs  at  the 
individual  level  so  that  even  a stable  resource-population 
ratio  may  no  longer  prove  adequeate  to  fulfill  the  needs 
now  in  the  system.  Introduction  cf  new  needs,  like  diffu- 
sion of  any  concept  or  artifact,  requires  contact  with 
other  systems.  In  the  case  of  Harlan,  the  most  significant 
"other"  is  the  community  of  Huaraz  and.  Indirectly  through 
the  departmental  capital,  the  Western  world  as  a whole. 

Relative  deprivation  in  Marian  will  be  treated  in  mere 
detail  in  Chapter  VII,  but  a few  remarks  are  appropriate  at 
this  point.  The  people  of  Marian  are  dependent  upon  Huaraz 

be  carried  to  town  to  be  ground  into  flour,  for  there  are 
no  millers  in  Marian.  Nor  are  there  bakers  in  the  commu- 
nity; all  bread  must  be  purchased  in  seine  way,  usually  by 
shariog  flour  with  the  bakers.  Most  people  of  Mariin  pre- 
fer to  buy  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  ponchos  and  other  hand- 
made items  in  Huaraz,  although  there  are  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, hatters  and  weavers  in  the  farming  community  who 
serve  a dwindling  clientele.  Members  also  prefer  to  attend 


church  services  in  the  capital,  for  it  offers  an  opportu- 

cheaper,  and  a greater  variety  of,  goods  and  services, 
without  the  social  entanglements  of  dealing  with  family, 
friends  and  fictive  kin,  the  urban  center  is  also  divertido 
("entertaining"),  agradablc  ("pleasing"),  and  characterised 

tion  from  the  tranquil  life  of  the  farming  environment. 

styles  they  may  admire  and  goods  they  desire.  Subsistence 
farming,  unfortunately,  does  not  provide  the  farmer  with 
the  wherewithal  to  achieve  the  lifestyle  or  to  obtain  the 
goods,  but  the  needs  acquired  through  invidious  emulation 
(Erasmus  1961)  , cariosity,  or  through  whatever  process  are 


individual  in  Marian  (especially  males)  acquires  unslcllled 
or  semislcilled  employment,  retaining  the  farm  and  supple- 

capital.  The  more  ambitious  may  move  from  the  farming 


coininunity  a L tot^e Cher , itilgracing  to  Cluaraz  and  later  moving 
Co  the  larger  coastal  cities  in  search  oC  a new  life. 

But  nigration  does  not  represent  Che  only  outcome  of 
rising  expectations.  To  acquire  the  desired  goods  and 
services  in  Huaras,  the  family  must  first  earn  money,  and 
traditional  patterns  of  reciprooity  usually  do  not  involve 
an  exchange  of  cash.  Those  who  choose  Co  remain  in  the 
ccmmuniCy,  therefore,  have  often  forsaXen  the  principles 
of  balanced  reciprocity  in  production  and  distribution 
and  have  turned  to  working  for  wages.  The  institution  of 
the  rninka,  where  payment  for  services  takes  the  form  of  a 
large  meal,  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Marian.  Rantfn, 
the  balanced  exchange  of  labor.  Is  rapidly  disappearing 
except  among  the  closest  of  relatives  and  flctive  kin. 
Increasingly,  laborers  are  demanding  a daily  wage  during 
planting  and  harvesting  season,  and  the  monetarlzation  of 
economic  arrangements  in  the  community  is  facilitating  the 
lose  of  cohesion  among  individuals,  households  and  groups. 
The  trend  is  clearly  away  from  community  oriented  behavior 
and  towards  satisfaction  of  Individual  needs,  many  of  which 
have  been  acquired  through  contact  with  life  under  the 
^'bright  lights"  of  Huarat. 

The  people  of  Marian  do  not  need  to  leave  the  commu- 

list.  Benedictine  monks  visit  the  community  frequently, 
and  American  representatives  of  the  Marist  congregation 


have  taKen  up  residence  on  the  central  plaaa  of  the  Central 

expeditions  scaling  the  peahs  of  the  Cordillera  Blanca. 
Marian  has  an  excellent  soccer  field,  and  teaxas  from  Huaraz 
and  other  to^s  are  granted  permission  to  play  there.  The 
games  attract  crowds  from  all  over  the  southern  end  of  the 
Callejon  de  Huaylas,  and  the  tournaments  may  bring  in 
spectators  from  as  far  away  as  Trujillo  and  Lima.  Newe- 

tional  links  with  the  larger  society  and  all  that  such 

styles,  expectations  and  goals. 

Chapter  VII,  but  the  phenomenon  of  state  intervention  did 

The  knowledge,  values,  rules  and  norms  of  behavior  they 
bring  with  them  are  not  always  congruent  with  the  patterns 
in  Marian.  In  the  process  of  formal  education,  teachers 


also  communicate  a different  set  of  expectations,  and  their 
audienoe  oonsists  of  the  most  impressionable  of  the  commu- 

Hilitaxy  conscription  takes  away  young  men  and  returns 
them  at  least  partially  transformed,  carrying  with  them  now 
memories  of  their  experiences  in  larger  urban  centers. 
Various  government  programs  bring  state  officials  into 
the  conuDunity  to  improve  health  conditions,  to  settle  major 
disputes  among  community  members,  to  introduce  new  crops 
or  production  techniques,  or  to  attempt  reorganisation  of 
subsistence  patterns  by  creating  new  organizations  such  as 
cooperatives,  buying  clubs  or  credit  unions.  Foreign 
experts  representing  their  own  governments  occasionally 
enter  Marian  to  persuade  the  community  to  experiment  with 
different  technologies,  cultigens,  animals,  or  social 
forms,  but  directed  change  has,  for  the  most  part,  proven 
ineffective.  Government  intervention,  however,  has  had 
two  major  effects.  First  there  has  arisen  resistance  to 
any  outside  "interference,**  for  experts  of  any  kind  are 
often  perceived  as  self-interested  and  untrustworthy.  The 
attitude  is  understandable  in  light  of  the  exploitation 
of  the  highland  peasant  by  outsiders.  The  second  effect 
is  the  introduction  of  new  values  and  goals.  Although 
government  intervention  ie  largely  resisted,  contact  with 
the  larger  system  through  government-directed  programs  does 
contribute  to  rising  expectations  and  hence  to 
and  collective  stresses. 


individual 


Systemic  Disn^togration  and  Collective  Weeds 

The  existence  of  the  coimnunity  syscen  of  Marien  pre* 
supposes  problems  of  interaction  which  fall  into  two  broad, 
overlapping  categories.  The  first,  derived  collective 
needs,  constitutes  the  instrumental  means  to  meet  individ- 
ual requirements  and  to  insure  systemic  integrity.  The 
second  category  includes  primary  collective  needs,  namely, 
the  goals  of  maintaining  a steady  state  or  controlling  the 
change  from  one  steady  state  to  another.  The  shift  away 
from  community  oriented  behavior  in  Marian  affects  derived 
needs  and  in  turns  threatens  systemic  integration.  The 
process  has  been  described  in  terms  of  individual  behavior 
patterns  but  can  also  be  described  in  terms  of  primary 
collective  requirements.  From  either  vantagepolnt. 

Systemic  persistence  depends  upon  a number  of  factors, 

chapter.  Socialiaation  practices,  for  example,  theoreti- 
cally imbue  the  young  with  the  proper  knowledge,  values 
and  rules  of  behavior  which  ultimately  program  the  indi- 
vidual to  want  to  do  the  things  which  must  be  done  if 
existing  interaction  patterns  are  to  endure.  The  influ- 
ence of  outside  variables,  however,  affect  enculturatlon 
in  such  a way  as  to  create  incengruenco  between  the  per- 
sonal operating  culture  and  collective  goals.  An  example 
in  Marian  is  the  necessity  of  communal  work  crews  to  repair 
various  aspects  of  the  ccnmiunity ' s physical  plant.  In  the 
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one  thing,  the  number  of  persons  who  refus 
public  projects  is  growing.  For  another, 
who  suffers  e loss  of  property  can  now  turn  to  the  Peru.* 
vian  authorities,  reporting  the  theft.  This  alternative 
was  not  available  several  years  ago  when  Marian  was  poli- 
tically more  isolated  and  self-directing. 

process,  is  also  not  as  effective  in  the  community  as  it 


changes  in  expectations 


individual  variation  has  becorae  more  acceptable.  The  new 
expectations  and  norms,  derived  from  another  sysCem.  do  not 
fit  the  traditional  patterns  in  Marian  and  consequently 
conflict  with  derived  and  primary  collective  needs  of  the 

Tensions  among  members  are  characteristic  of  all 
communities  and  societies,  and  Intragroup  harmony  can  be 
reinforced  by  means  of  various  solidarity  rituals.  The 

both  reflects  and  exacerbates  such  tensions,  and  the  main- 
tenance function  of  the  festival  is  diminished.  Other 
types  of  institutionalised  integrative  processes  have 

to  atomise.  Church  services  celebrated  in  the  Central 
Barrio,  for  example,  are  attended  primarily  by  certain 
social  subgroups  such  as  extended  families.  The  membership 
of  religious  associations  has  declined  over  the  years,  with 
participation  in  these  organisations  declining  even  more 
rapidly.  In  fact,  seme  people  in  Marian  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  disassociate  themselves  with  the  dominant  religion 
altogether  and  to  join  Protestant  organizations  operating 
in  the  departmental  capital. 


Collective  Resnonse  and  Controlled  Change  in  the  Steady 

An  adaptive  sociocultural  unit  is  not  defined  solely 
in  terms  of  its  capacity  to  maintain  indefinitely  a steady 
state.  Viability  is  also  a function  of  the  ability  to 


iQinlnl2ing  repercussions  within 


the  system.  Controlled  change,  then,  reduces  the  initial 
stress  and  subsequently  limits  the  secondary  stresses 
brought  about  by  internal  adjustments.  The  process  neces- 

insofar  as  possible,  to  the  operative  value  systeio.  Selec- 


e alternative  behaviors 

selected  as  appropriate. 

a system  which  lacks  an  effective  decision-making 
and  decision-implementing  process,  or  one  in  which  the 
process  is  not  geared  to  internal  goal  parameters,  will  be 
unable  to  control  the  deviance  resulting  from  changes  in 
the  physical  and  social  environment.  The  community  of 
Marian  does  possess  a control  component  composed  of  elected 
officials,  but  these  individuals  are  representatives  of 
an  external  authority  structure  and  are  charged  with  the 


self-directive  and  operated  within  a dual  political  frame- 
work. officially,  the  community  was  under  the  mayor  of 

who  carried  the  vara  (a  silver-plated  staff  of  office] . 
Each  varayoc  [one  who  carried  the  staff]  had  specific 


eortespondlng  Co  essential  collective  activities 


was  authorised  by  community  consensus  to  choose  w 
for  communal  casks.  No  member  of  the  community  w 
from  the  mica,  which  in  effect  was  a labor  tax,  and  non- 
compliance  was  severely  punished  by  the  community.  There 
was  relatively  little  dichotomy  between  the  ideal  and  the 
real  patterns  of  community  oriented  behavior,  and  collec- 
tive needs  of  the  system  were  reflected  in  the  strong 
positive  values  assigned  to  cooperative  activities. 

The  varayoc  of  Marian  were  also  responsible  for  col- 
lective decisions  and  were  therefore  able  to  realise,  with 
some  degree  of  effectiveness,  the  primary  collective  needs 
of  the  system.  Systemic  persistence  was  accomplished 
through  the  processes  of  institutionalised  deviance- 
reduction  and  conformity-amplification,  and  most  innova- 
tions first  required  approval  of  the  varayoc.  The  vara 
system  also  linked  communities  in  the  area,  for  the  chief 
varayoc  repreaented  Marian  in  general  assemblies  of  the 
unofficial  authorities  from  surrounding  settlements.  These 
assemblies  served  a number  of  functions,  including  resolu- 
tion of  intercommunity  conflicts,  formation  of  multicomrou- 

The  dual  political  system  in  Marian  has  all  but  disap- 
peared, and  authority  is  now  hold  almost  exclusively  by 
individuals  elected  to  government  positions.  Younger  in- 

meant,  and  there  is  only  one  vara  acting  independently  in 
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Marian  at  tha  proeont  time.  He  is  the  procuradpr.  and  hia 
primary  responsibilities  are  to  maintain  the  church  in  the 
Central  Barrio  and  to  insure  that  sponsors  of  the  festival 
of  Saint  Michael  fulfill  their  obligations  in  organising 


Tha  legitimacy  of  the  authority  held  by  the  teniente 

derive  primarily  from  consensus  of  community  members  but 
from  imposition  by  the  larger  society.  That  is,  tha 
officials  are  "elected"  in  Marian,  but  they  owe  their 
allegiance  to  their  respective  superiors  in  Huaraz.  Inter- 
personal conflicts  in  Marian  which  were  once  resolved  by 
the  varayoc  with  collective  approbation  must  now  often  be 
taken  through  the  court  system.  The  community  itself 
lacks  internal,  formal  mechanisms  for  manipulation  of 
deviance  and  conformity.  Given  the  continuing  atomization 
of  the  system,  even  the  informal  processes  underlying 
systemic  persistence  and  control  of  change  are  increasingly 
ineffective.  If  the  situation  can  be  summarized  in  one 
statement,  individuals  are  loss  oriented  towards  the  com- 
munity of  Marian  and  ever  more  oriented  towards  the  larger 
sociocultural  context.  Traditional  means  to  counteract 
this  process  have  proven  inadequate,  and  the  changes 
occurring  within  the  community  have  served  to  hasten  the 


system. 


THE  DISASTER  EVENT 
AND  IMMEDIATE  EHERGENCT  PERIOD 

Chapter  VI  briefly  shifts  the  focus  away  from  Marian 
to  discuss  the  broader  impact  ot  and  immediate  response  to 
the  earthquake  of  Hay  31,  1970.  The  principal  reason  for 
the  temporary  change  in  perspective  is  that  many  small 
communities  like  Marian  suffered  comparatively  little  as 
a direct  result  o£  the  disaster  agent,  while  the  most 
severely  affected  settlements  were  generally  the  large, 
densely  populated  urban  centers.  This  is  not  imply  that 
Marian  totally  escaped  the  primary  disaster  (the  physical 
and  sociocultural  effects  directly  attributable  to  the 
earthquake) , but  a situation  of  intolerable  collective 
stress  in  the  community  did  not  arise  to  the  degree  found, 
for  example,  in  the  departmental  capital.  There  were 
eleven  deaths  in  Harlan,  and  most  homes  were  rendered 
uninhabitable.  Tragedy,  however,  was  personal  rather 
than  collective,  and  most  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  sur- 

temic  stresses  in  the  conimunity  appeared  somewhat  later 
when  deprivation  occurred  because  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
sociocultural  system  of  Huaras  upon  which  the  residents 


must  also  examine  events  in  the  departmental  capital. 


In  Marian,  as  in  ocher  communities  in  the  Callejon  de 
HuaylaSf  families  awaken  long  before  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  touch  even  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  Blanca. 

cussing  their  plans  Co  mix  business  with  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  friends  and  relatives  who  would  certainly  be  in 
Che  city,  The  month  has  been  unusually  rainy,  but  this 
day  promises  to  be  clear  and  warm  once  the  sun  dispells 
the  chill  of  the  early  Andean  morning. 

The  promise  of  beautiful  weather  is  fulfilled,  and 
the  market  teems  with  men,  women  and  children  who  weave 
their  way  through  the  crowd  or  eit  on  the  sidewalks  calling 
to  passersby  to  purchase  their  wares.  Those  who  wish  to 


relative  quiet  of  the  plazas  where  they  sit  on  the  grass 

with  their  eyes  downcast,  carefully  inspecting  the  foot- 
ware  of  the  visitors  and  offering  to  shine  even  those  shoes 
which  have  only  recently  been  polished.  Old  men  with  older 
cameras  stand  ready  to  capture  for  posterity  the  suddenly 


somber 


countenances  of  their  subjects,  directing  their 
lenses  so  that  the  ice-capped  mountains  or  the  steepled 
cathedral  serve  as  magnificent  bachdrop.  Occasionally  the 
tranquility  is  broken  by  the  boisterous  voices  of  friends 

liters  of  excellent  Peruvian  beer. 

It  is  now  midafternoon.  Suddenly  all  conversation 
stops  as  the  first  ominous  tremors  rock  the  city.  Empty 
beer  bottles  on  the  tables  tremble  together,  and  the  tin- 
tinnabulation gives  audible  proof  that  the  earth  once 
again  is  moving.  Individuals  wait,  fearful,  hoping  that 
this  disruption  of  a beautiful  afternoon  will  soon  die 
away  and  leave  no  trace  of  its  passing.  Out  with  each 
second  the  tremors  grow  stronger. 

The  deep,  scarcely  perceived  rumble  becomes  a roar 
like  a thousand  invisible  freight  oars  speeding  by  on  in- 
visible rails.  Trees  begin  to  sway.  Heavy  clay  tiles 
slide  downward  towards  the  eaves,  fall  shattering  on  the 
pavement  below.  The  earth  moves  ever  more  violently. 

Many  people  inside  their  homes  rush  Into  the  narrow 


standing  difficult. 


cw  deafening  roar.  Others  attempt  to 
, but  the  motion  of  the  ground  makes 
running  impossible.  Tiles  pour  from 


the  rooftops  like  red-tinted  avalanches,  dumping 
weight  on  immobilised  victims  below.  Buildings  s 


buffeted  and  pulverized.  Adobe  disintegrates  under 


their  ovn  support  end  collapse.  The  tremor  still  grows 
stronger. 

Thousands  are  trapped  in  the  debris  of  their  own 

will  be  found  and  treated  soon  after  the  earthquake  ces 

either  injured  or  Crapped,  will  linger  ui 
breathe  becomes  too  foul.  Still  others  \ 

of  other  coastal  and  highland  communities  is  nearly  com- 
plete. In  Huaraz,  the  spires  of  the  cathedral  sway,  and 


lapses  in  a mound  of  rubble. 

As  if  the  bells  were  a signal, 

moments  there  is  complete  silence,  and  the  only  m 

ruins.  A soft  wail  is  heard  and  a thousand  voices  respond, 
adding  their  note  of  despair  to  the  wordless  monotone  dirge 
which  lifts,  expands  with  the  dust  cloud  of  destruction. 

All  but  a few  buildings  in  Huaraz  south  of  the  Quilcay 


niver  have  fallen,  and  the  capital  which  but  a few  moments 
before  was  alive  with  Che  festive  atmosphere  of  a Market 
Sunday  now  lies  devastated.  The  scene  is  repeated  in  vir- 
tually every  other  population  center  in  the  Department  of 


the  Cailejon  de  Huaylas,  the  town  of  Yungay,  called  "the 
beautiful,"  lies  under  four  to  six  meters  of  mud  and  rock 
which  mixed  with  the  descending  ice  from  the  peak  of  si 


Physical  Dimensions  of  the  Disaster  Event 
The  physical  dimensions  of  disaster  were  incomprehen- 
sible and  would  never  be  accurately  measured.  In  Huaraz 
alone  nearly  20,000  persons  lay  dead,  buried  under  rubble 


bulldozers.  For  weeks  after  the  earthquake,  the  stench 
of  rotting  flesh  would  replace  the  dust  cloud  suspended 
over  the  city,  and  more  people  would  die  because  of  the 
lack  of  food,  potable  water,  shelter,  and  medical  care. 
How  many  survived  the  disaster  even  only  to  die  later  ws 
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Tne  Callejon  de  Huaylas  was  by  far  the  most  severely 
affected  highland  area  in  the  three  departmehtSr  but  the 
valley  remained  isolated  for  four  days  because  both  major 
roads  were  cut  off  by  the  numerous  landslides  triggered  by 
the  earthquake  and  its  aftershocks.  Reconnaisance  photo- 

the  dust  enveloping  the  major  population  centers,  and  ini- 
tial  reports  transmitted  via  shortwave  radio  from  Uuaraz 
were  interpreted  as  exaggerations.  The  Peruvian  government 
initially  placed  the  official  death  toll  at  l,0d0,  raising 
the  number  to  5,000  once  the  first  convoys  to  coastal 
settlements  in  the  impact  zone  had  reported  in.  The  worst 
expectations  were  realized  and  then  exceeded  as  rescue  and 
medical  teams  entered  the  earthquake  area  and  attempted  to 


Only  eleven  individuals,  primarily  children,  were 
killed  in  Marian  as  a direct  result  of  the  earthquake, 

died  while  in  Huaraz.  Fortunately,  most  of  those  who  had 
walked  to  the  departmental  capital  in  the  morning  had  rO' 
turned  to  their  homes  by  midafternoon,  thereby  escaping 

their  fields  when  the  earthquake  occurred,  and  as  soon  as 


poorest  sector 


subsided  they  rushed  to  assure  theinselves  that 
and  children  ware  safe.  In  relatively  few 
ley  find  grief  awaiting  then.  The  adobe  houses 
' seismic  upheaval,  and  two-thirds  of  all 

Marian,  San  Isidro. 


Condition 


Marian,  by  Sector 


Condition  of  Dwellings 


The  most  urgent  need  in  Marian  for  the  moment  was 
shelter,  for  the  night  was  quicKly  falling.  Reunited  fami- 
lies either  walked  to  the  homes  of  relatives  to  spend  the 
night  or  constructed  small  huts  from  the  limbs  of  eucalyp- 
tus trees.  Few  wanted  to  leave  their  property  unguarded. 


for  theft  would  UMdouDtedl)*  occur  before  iriocnin9.  The 
raajority  of  households  therefore  preferred  Co  build  tem- 
porary shelters  next  to  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  Blankets 
and  ponchos  were  salvaged,  and  small  fires  provided  warmth 
once  the  sun  had  gone  down  into  the  cool  winter  evening. 

Activities  were  generally  family  oriented  during  the 
first  few  hours  of  the  emergency,  and,  although  there  were 
several  personal  losses  and  injuries,  one  could  not  con- 
clude that  disaster  had  occurred  in  Marian.  Moreover, 
there  was  common  hardship  but  no  sense  of  shared  hardship, 
according  to  informants.  Some  Individuals  lent  a hand  to 
neighbors,  but  for  the  most  part  the  households  attended 
to  their  own  needs  without  help  from  other  family  units. 

The  exception  to  this  pattern  was  the  commune  formed  on  a 
hillside  in  Anta  oco,  a phenomenon  which  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  chapter. 


Huaras 

The  situation  in  Huaraz  contrasted  tragically  with 
that  in  Marian.  Many  persons  sought  the  safety  of  empty 
lots  or  open  plasas,  but  the  earthquake  quickly  became  toe 

were  only  four  meters  wide,  and  many  adobe  structures  were 
two  or  more  stories  high.  As  buildings  began  to  disinte- 
grate, people  below  were  first  struck  by  the  clay  tiles 
and  then  buried  by  debris  of  the  collapsing  walls. 


few  Beconds  after  the  earthquake  h 
were  stunned,  uncontprehending.  The 


sponse  of  many  in  Huaraz 
ing  for  family  iteinberB, 


the  wailing  was  punctuated 
shouted  over  and  over  again. 


frantically  in  the  rubble,  hoping  to  find  loved  ones  still 


quake,  and  rarer  Btill  was  the  survivor  who  found  all 
relatives  and  friends  safe  and  unhurt.  People  descended 
upon  the  newly  constructed  hospital  of  the  Beneficencia 
Publica  of  Huaraz,  bringing  the  injured  to  be  cared  for. 
Within  hours,  the  corridors  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and 


seconds  which  had  destroyed  so  much. 

The  same  expression  could  be  seen  on  many  faces  of 


ting  that  the  emotional  victims  of  tragedy  had  retreated 
into  a private  world  of  despair.  Friends  would  sometimes 
find  then  and  lead  them  to  food  and  shelter,  but  others 
would  perish  uncaring  in  the  days  to  follow  as  their 


bodies  succumbed  Co  hungec.  thicst  and  exposure. 


psychological  impact  of  disaster  was  also  manifest  in  the 
behavior  of  those  individuals  who  became  hyperactive  during 
the  first  period  of  extreme  emergency.  They  dug  in  the 
rubble  for  hours  without  rest,  or  worked  on  rescue  teams  or 


in  the  hospital  until 
against  a reality  whoE 


they  literally  dropped  from  exhaus- 
like  withdrawal,  became  a defense 
3e  horror  threatened  to  overwhelm. 


Organized  Response  to  Disaster 
Social  scientists  have  observed  that  disaster,  no 
matter  how  encompassing,  will  not  completely  obliterate 
the  social  order  (see  oliver-Smith  1914).  Even  under  the 


cultural  continuity  in  the  attempts  of  victims  to  deal 


to  function,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  system  becomes 
entirely  inoperative.  Since  the  sociocultural  system  has 
been  defined  in  terms  of  patterned  intoraction  of  individ- 
uals in  a group,  natural  catastrophe  can  affect  a system 


a function,  even  if  at  reduced  levels  of  effi- 
ciency, or  previously  existing  but  abeyant  subsystems  may 
be  activated  to  resolve  the  problems  posed  by  the  emergency 
situation.  Disaster  may  just  as  wol) 


lew  subsysteias  - 


cultural  systam.  These  new  mechanisms  cf  social  inter- 
action do  not  arise  sui  generis  but  are  grounded  in  rules 
of  behavior  characterizing  the  community  or  society.  Such 
rules  provide  continuity  of  the  system  even  when  there  has 
been  a malor  adverse  change  in  the  environment.  Marian  and 
Huaraz  are  illustrative  of  this  point,  for  victims  not  only 
relied  upon  preexisting  familial  and  friendship  ties  and 
established  rules  of  reciprocity,  but  also  upon  newly 
created  interactional  patterns. 


Marian  assisted  one  ano- 
3 huts  and,  later,  in  the 
Following  the  traditional 
n Chapter  IV,  some  of 


those  whose  homes  had  been  destroyed  called  upon  family, 

ciprocal  debt  incurred  was  reoaid  in  hind,  with  the  Individ- 
ual receiving  assistance  later  joining  the  cooperative 
effort  to  rebuild  the  homes  of  those  who  had  come  to  his 

Marian,  the  beneficiary  of  the  reciprocal  arrangement  pro- 
vided meals  for  the  workers.  Various  beverages,  especially 


enjoyable. 


Thus,  preexisting  formulae  for  mutual  aid  were  often 

work  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  immediate  family  members. 

circle  of  relatives.  The  situation  in  Marian,  therefore, 
seems  to  contradict  the  hypothesis  preferred  by  Marshall 
Sahlins  that  the  circle  of  reciprocity  expands  during 
periods  of  crisis  and  contracts  if  deprivation  becomes 
chronic  (1972i  214).  In  Marian  the  trend  towards  atomiza- 
tion continued  even  during  the  worst  of  the  emergenev.  and 
there  was  no  discernible  general  reversal  of  this  trend 
due  to  the  effects  of  the  earthquake.  This  aspect  of  the 
disaster  orocess  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later 

ost-impact  utopia  in  the  highland 


central  questions  raised 


community. 

Immediately  following 
Marion  fled  to  a high  hill 


the  earthquake,  many  people  i 
in  Anta  Oco  and  ccsiaincd  ther 

, threat.  The  seismic  upheaval  of 

;h  could  easily  have  destroyed 


tha  natural  dams  holding  badh  lake  w 
Llaca  overlooking  the  coiiiniunity,  and 


•ower  portions  of 


About  30  persons  fled  to  t 
lished  a temporary  commune.  Ru 

vival  of  the  group  would  have  b 


e high  ground  and  eatab- 
es  in  the  compound  were 

en  imncdiately  expelled, 
or  followed  traditional  patterns.  Women 

hours.  Men  risked  the  danger  of  flood  and  spent  most  of 
the  day  in  their  fields,  taking  turns  at  night  protecting 
animals  from  theft.  A number  of  individuals  would  appear 
only  at  meal  tine,  begging  commune  members  to  allow  them 
to  partake  of  what  the  women  had  prepared.  Some  were 
allowed  to  remain,  but  if  they  did  not  share  the  tasks  of 
the  group  they  wore  not  welcomed  back. 

threat.  The  fundamental  structure  of  the  community  system 
was  not  significantly  altered  during  the  disaster  period. 


o by  t 


constituted  t 


220 


comraune  represented  a temporary  change  in  cemmunity  organi- 


e original  steady  state,  but  resorted  to  altered  arrange- 
nts  to  cope  with  a threatening  situation. 

Reciprocal  assistance  in  reconstructing  destroyed 

;he  hillside  commune  may 


be  interpreted  as  a 
utopia,  but  such  an 


interpretation  w 


be  incorrect.  The 


majority  of  the  people  of  -Parian  did  not  engage  in  such 
activitiee.  The  population  of  the  commune  represented  but 
a fraction  of  the  total  population  of  the  community,  and 
most  of  these  individuals  came  from  one  area  of  Marian 
particularly  vulnerable  to  possible  flooding.  Other  com- 
munity members  attended  their  own  immediate  needs  and  did 
not,  as  a rule,  ask  the  aid  of  persons  outside  the  domes- 


quake  for  the  most  part  preferred  to  build  make-shift 


for  the  task  of  reconstruction  of  fallen  structures,  life 

The  relatively  steady  state  characterising  Marian 
during  the  first  period  of  extreme  emergency  in  the  valley 
was  possible  mainly  because  the  community  was  not  severely 
affected  by  the  earthquake  and  subsequent  tremors.  Many 


d habitable,  the  irrigation  network  was 
practically  intact,  and  few  persons  had  died  as  the  result 

tragedy  was  a personal  matter  affecting  a relatively  small 
number  of  people.  There  was  little  aollective  stress 
directly  attributable  to  the  earthquake  because  the  com- 
munity system  continued  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  the 
population  at  Che  same  level  as  before  May  31,  1970, 


Ideally,  the  sociocultural  system  operates 
satisfaction  of  the  basic  and  acquired  needs  of  its  mer 
bers.  A great  disaster,  no  matter  what  the  triggering 
event  may  be,  affects  the  system  in  such  a way  as  to  ii 
creasa  collective  deprivation  and  thereby 


lactive  stress.  The  magnitude  of  the  disaster  may  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  needs  unfulfilled,  so 
that  the  loss  of  the  system's  ability  to  distribute  food 
must  be  saeh  as  a more  severe  emergency  than  the  loss  of 
the  system's  capacity  to  accomplish  some  less  vital  func- 
tions. Just  as  satisfaction  of  basic  needs  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  human  survival,  fulfillment  of  certain  collec- 
tive needs  must  be  realized  if  Che  system  as  a whole  is  Co 
continue  in  a steady  state.  This  point  was  discussed  at 
some  length  in  Che  preceding  chapter.  In  the  event  of  a 
disaster  affecting  fundamental  social  mechanisms,  some 


form  of  interaction  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  the  most 


urgonc  individual  and  systeiaic  requirements.  In  the  case 
of  Huaraz.  the  1970  earthquake  rendered  the  preexisting 
order  all  but  nonfunctional,  and  most  comiDunity  mechanisms 

ceaeed  to  exist  or  were  overwhelmed  by  the  demand  placed 


During  the  first  few  hours  of 
fore,  the  community  system  atomized  and  failed  to  operate 

tal  familial  structure  was  emphasized  as  individuals  sought 
to  reunite,  account  for,  and  attend  to  the  needs  of  the 
household  members.  All  too  often,  the  kinship  support 
system  in  the  capital  was  disrupted,  for  many  members  of 
the  family  ware  killed.  As  night  approached,  collective 
problems  were  exacerbated  and  superceded  some  individual 
needs,  necessitating  reactivation  of  systemic  mechanisms. 
During  the  first  night,  for  example,  many  persons  from 
communities  surrounding  Huaras  descended  upon  the  city 

carried  away.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  an  individual 
with  an  armload  of  clothes,  a television  set  or  other 

bathtub  tied  to  the  shoulders.  Corpses  were  stripped  of 
jewelry,  clothing,  watches,  shoes  or  any  other  valuable. 

become  inoperative.  The  population  was  quick, 


n controls  ant]  to  mobilize 
r£ew  was  imposed,  and  an 


therefore,  to  reestablish  a 
the  local  police  force.  A curfew  wa 
announcement  was  made  that  looters  would  be  shot,  with 
surviving  thieves  to  be  prosocuted. 

Although  the  reimpositlon  of  social  controls  proved 
somewhat  effective  and  provided  a degree  of  social  conti- 
nuity, the  emergency  was  simply  too  encompassing  to  permit 
the  police  force  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  criminal  acti- 
vity. There  was,  moreover,  the  problem  of  role  conflict 
in  that  representatives  of  local  institutions  tended  to 
deal  with  personal  and  familial  needs  before  assuming 
official  responsibilities.  As  was  pointed  out  earlier, 
individual  behavior  during  the  initial  period  was  primar- 
ily family  oriented  rather  than  community  oriented,  in- 
creasing collective  stress  because  of  the  consequent 

f efficiency  of  the  larger  social  system, 
f preexisting  social  mechanisms  coin- 
cided with  the  appearance  of  new  interactional  patterns 
arising  from  the  unique  circumstances,  while  a number  of 

all  else,  many  people  joined  organized  teams  which  coordi- 
nated their  activities.  Some  groups  acted  as  vigilantes, 
aiding  police  in  the  control  of  widespread  looting.  Other 
groups  assisted  a 


breakdown  a 


control  o 

extricated  those  persons 
Rescue  teams,  lacking  proper  medical 


supplies  a 


] training,  ministered  t 


and  carried  away  the  more  seriously  wounded  to  the  hospital 
which  by  then  had  resumed  service.  Like  the  police,  how- 
ever. rescue  Ceoms  and  members  of  Che  health  delivery  sys- 
tem were  overwhelmed  by  the  emergency,  and  the  need  for 
food,  shelter  and  medical  care  increased  Che  collective 
stress  characterizing  the  situation  in  the  capital. 


National  Intervention 

News  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  reached  Lima 
almost  immediately,  but  initial  reports  concerned  only  t. 
coastal  settlements  linked  to  the  capital  by  the  paved 

Ministry  of  Health  dispatched  vehicles  to  the  north  to 
assess  the  extant  of  destruction,  and  doctors  with  other 


medical  personnel 
and  Chlmbote.  Th< 
towns  from  Chanesy  to  Puert 
cent  destroyed  — and  some 
Victims  were  in  urgent  neec 
and  medical  attention,  and 


: grim:  all  major  coastal 
Chicama  were  at  least  BO  per 
:re  completely  destroyed, 

)f  food,  blankets,  shelter, 

.th  the  increasing  incidents 

outsiders  would  soon  become  a flood  as  worried  relatives, 
free  lance  volunteers  (helpers  not  attached  to  disaster 


the  stricken  area.  Unable  to  transport  energency  supplies 
into  the  highland  regions,  the  Peruvian  Air  Force  dropped 
raedicines  and  blankets  near  the  larger  populations  centers. 
On  June  2nd.  a contingent  of  paratroopers  were  dropped  into 


the  landing  strip  in  Caraz. 

After  four  days  the  Cellejon  de  Muaylas  was  at  last 
open  to  air  traffic  as  the  first  helicopters  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Cordillera  Negra.  Relief  teams  of  doctors 
and  nurses  were  among  the  first  personnel  to  arrive,  and 
the  devastation  they  observed  in  the  valley  far  exceeded 
their  worst  expectations.  The  smell  of  putrescent  flesh 
hung  over  the  larger  towns,  and  the  hospital  in  the  depart- 
mental capital  was  overrun  with  seriously  injured  individ- 
uals requiring  immediate  treatment.  The  more  critical 
cases  were  evacuated  to  the  coast  by  an  "air  bridge"  con- 
sisting of  Peruvian  and  United  States  helicopters,  and 
othar  victims  had  to  wait  long  hours  before  being  attended. 
Throughout  this  period,  rescue  o[>erations  continued  as 


of  finding  trapped  victims  still  alive. 

Two  very  active  organizations  entered  the  Callejdn  de 
Huayias  as  soon  as  roads  were  cleared  for  land  traffic. 


for  International  DcvcloFment 


through 


agencies  such  as  Che  Organization  of  American  States.  Ger- 
many constructed  5t)0  "igloos"  which  proved  to  he  relatively 

agenciee  contributing  Co  Operacion  Techo  included  C.A.R.E., 
Friends  of  CaliCocnia,  Caritas,  Church  Morld  Service,  and 
the  International  Fed  Cross.  In  all,  the  program  provided 
shelter  for  more  than  3S0,000  individuals  in  the  area. 


CRYBZA 

The  initial  steps  of  rescue  and  emergency  care  taken 
by  the  Peruvian  government  were  coordinated  by  the  Comite 
Hacional  de  EiBergencla,  the  ad  hoc  committee  composed  of 
high  government  officials.  In  the  continuing  attempt  to 

ter,  a ministry-level  organization  called  the  Comiaion  de 
Recons  truccidn  jr  Rehabilitacion  de  la  Sona  Afectada  por  el 
Sismo  del  31  de  Mayo  de  1,970  (CRVRZA)  was  created  to 
supervise  and  coordinate  all  relief  activities  in  north- 
central  Peru,  and  the  chief  executive  of  the  newly  formed 
agency  was  to  sit  in  on  all  ministerial  sessions.  Organ- 
ized on  June  9,  1970,  CRYRZA  had  its  headguarters  in  the 
government  palace  in  Lima,  and  its  initial  staff  included 

Armed  Services. 

The  Lima  office  of  CRYRSA  served  as  a communication 
nexus,  and  psrsonnei  assigned  there  atten^ted  to  organize 


data  iMuring  in  tron  the  field  and  to  plan  the  allocation 
of  human  and  material  resourcea  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner. Coordinating  with  the  Instituto  Hacional  da  glanifi- 
cacion.  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Comision  Economica  para 
America  Latina,  CRYRZA  conducted  detailed  studies  of  all 
aspects  of  the  stricken  area  and  published  a three-volume 
plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  impact  aone.  One  of 
the  most  ambitious  endeavors  growing  out  of  this  study  was 
the  plan  to  relocate  entire  towns  in  the  highland  regions 
to  minimiee  the  danger  of  flooding.  Such  plans  frequently 
met  with  stiff  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  affected 
populations  who  did  not  wish  to  move  from  where  they  had 
been  born  and  raised.  In  most  cases  the  government  yielded 
and  discontinued  relocation  efforts. 

The  study  completed  by  CRYRZA  also  included  plans  to 
convert  the  disaster  zone  into  a veritable  showcase  of 
Peruvian  modernity  and  efficiency.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  amount  of  money  spent  on  studies  during  the  first  year 
following  the  earthquake,  but  the  researcher  estimates  that 
about  half  of  the  budget  for  that  period  went  into  plan- 
ning. This  conclusion  is  based  upon  personal  impression 
and  as  yet  unsubstantiated  opinion  of  some  individuals  who 
worked  for  CRYRZA.  It  is  appropriate  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  CRYRZA  (later  to  become  the  Organismo  para  el 
Desarrollo  ^ ^ Zona  Afectada,  ORBEZA)  spent  less  than 
10  par  cent  of  ite  budget  for  studies  between  the  years 


fluctjated  between  5 and  10  per  cent  over  the  five-year 
period,  most  funds  went  towards  complGtion  of  a plethora 

the  criticism  levelod  against  CRYRZA/ORDEZA,  especially 
the  frequently  heard  accusation  that  most  of  the  organi- 
zation's budget  was  spent  on  unnecesseary  studies,  was 


unfounded. 

The  central  office  of  CRYRfA  in  the  national  capital 
was  supported  by  regional  offices  in  Che  four  original 
subzones:  Recuay,  Kuaraz,  Caras  and  Chimbote.  The  number 
of  subzones  increased  as  regional  offices  were  opened  in 
Trujillo,  Casma,  Huarmey  and  Barranca  (all  coastal  towns). 
General  Augusto  Preyre  was  named  coordinator  of  relief 
activities  in  the  affected  area,  and  his  office  was 
located  in  the  small  community  of  Ante  near  the  emergency 
air  strip.  Although  the  primary  purpose  of  CRYRZA  was  to 
supervise  dleaater  relief  operations,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  was  a formidable  obstacle  to  effective,  efficient 
programs.  The  situation  was  exacerbated  greatly  by  the 
influx  of  foreign  relief  agencies  and  volunteers  from  other 

turn  [e.g..  Barton  1569;  Pritr  and  Mathewson  19S7)  did  not, 
in  Peru,  refer  only  to  curiosity  seekers  and  concerned 
relatives.  The  sheer  number  of  personnel  attached  to 


participating  agencies  plus  tha  number  of  free  lance  volun- 
teers posed  a serious  problem  in  the  stricken  area. 


International  Interveneion 

£ natural  disaster  in  the  more  affluent 
nations  usually  does  not  prompt  the  world  community  to  send 
large  amounts  of  monsy  and  emergency  supplies  or  large  num- 
bers of  volunteers  to  assist  in  relief  operations.  The 
affected  affluent  nation  most  often  can  reassign  priorities 
and  redirect  resources  to  the  oommunities  experiencing 
extreme  emergency.  In  underdeveloped  or  developing  coun- 

may  be  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  large 
scale  natural  disaster.  In  such  instances  the  world  com- 
munity at  large  responds,  giving  rise  to  relief  operations 
which  are  truly  multinational  in  character.  In  the  past, 
international  humanitarian  assistance  has  had  both  bene- 
ficial and  detrimental  effects  on  the  efficiency  of  relief 
activities,  a situation  illustrated  by  the  Peruvian  case. 

The  response  of  the  world  community  to  the  earthquake 
of  May  31,  1970,  corresponded  in  magnitude  to  the  emergency 
in  north-central  Peru.  Nearly  70  nations  offered  some  kind 
of  aid,  cash  donations,  medical  and  other  needed  supplies, 
or  technical  assistance.  In  the  United  States  alone,  some 
42  agencies  became  directly  involved  in  relief  efforts. 


organizations 


through  these  active  agencies  or  through  Peruvian  o 
ualfi  [persons  working  for  a particular  agency  or  alliance 


The  largest  groups  of  volunteers  were  from  the  United 
States.  Germany  and  Holland.  The  United  States  Peace  Corps, 
for  example,  was  able  to  recruit  nurses  who  were  flown  into 
the  earthquake  zone  within  a weak  after  the  disaster  event. 
Other  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  [PCVa)  were  brought  in  from 


8 s^mre  assigned 


0 abbreviated  tours  in  Per 
of  approximately  twenty  p 

n agencies  on  Che  coast  and  in  Che  Calle- 
jon  de  Kuaylas.  A contingent  of  German  and  Outoh  volun- 
teers were  also  stationed  in  the  affected  area,  working 
primarily  with  Promocidn  Comunal  on  construction  of  roads, 
canals,  dams  and  other  infrastructure  projects. 

International  agencies  also  participated  in  disaster 
relief  operations.  Especially  active  were  the  Organization 

h organizations.  In  addition  to  attached  person- 
were  many  unattached  volunteers  who  had  paid 


converged  upon 


offer  their  services  during  the  emergency  period  following 

value  of  all  emergency  goods  and  services  sent  into  the 

pleted  by  A.I.D.  places  reported  donations  at  nearly 
850,000,000  before  October  of  1970  (U.S.A.I.D.  19701. 
According  to  a CRYRJIA  report  (1971),  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment spent  approximately  $8,000,000  before  May  of  1971, 
and  most  of  these  funds  came  from  foreign  donations  and 


international  loans.  Thus,  i 

disaster  relief  operations  in 
clothing,  shelter,  medicines 
In  addition  to  goods  and 
and  foreigners. 


a first  year  following 


Development  B 


s donated  by  Peruvians 
n government  also  received  a 
from  such  agencies  as  the  International 
< {835,000,000)  and  the  International 

n and  Development  (830,000,000). 

Japan  extended  a loan  of  817,000,000  for  the  installation 
of  electrical  power  lines  from  Lima  to  Chimbote,  while 
Germany  lent  another  $180,000,000  for  electrification 


Secolulary  Disaster 


Peruvians  in  north-central  Peru  laconically,  and  quite 
correctly,  observed  that  there  was  "first  the  earthquake, 
then  the  disaster,"  referring  not  to  the  distinction  be- 


tween the  disaster  event  and  the  afterraath  but  to  the  many 
errors  coinniitted  by  organisations  participating  in  relief 
operations.  A certain  amount  of  aid  found  its  way  into 


and  emergency  supplies  were  stored  and  went  unused  because 
of  inefficient  mechanisms  for  distribution.  Projects  were 
often  duplicated  because  of  the  lack  of  inter-  and  intra- 


social variables  had  not 


Organisations  donated  such  items  as  wedding  gowns,  bikinis, 
canned  whale  meat,  thousands  of  shoes  and  boots  too  large 
for  Peruvian  feet,  or  vitamin  pills  which  sat  in  their 
original  containers  until  they  were  finally  thrown  away. 

In  short,  victims  of  the  earthquake  soon  found  themselves 
victimized  by  inefficiency,  and  those  who  had  survived  the 
primary  disaster  triggered  by  the  earthquake  frequently 
suffered  the  impact  of  the  "secondary  disaster,"  ineffec- 


n efforts  in  the  earthquake  zone?  The  situation 


analyze  the  process  < 
this  dissertation,  he 
be  presented,  and  thi 


E multinational  relief  operations.  In 
<^aver,  only  the  broadest  picture  will 
inclusion  of  the  topic  is  justified 


e impact  o 


f disaster  aid  upon  the  community 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  affecting  disaster 
relief  in  the  valley  was  Che  magnitude  of  the  calamity. 
Total  destruction  of  many  communities,  the  breakdown  of 
fundamental  social  mechanisma,  and  the  threats  of  epidemics, 
floods  and  other  destructive  seismic  disturbances  were  only 
some  of  the  many  facets  of  collective  stress  in  the 
stricken  area.  Isolation  of  highland  communities  precluded 
the  immediate  arrival  cf  much-needed  assistance  by  way  of 
the  all-weather  roads  closed  by  landslides.  The  altitude 

ated  with  the  rugged  terrain  made  airlift  operations  far 

to  push  the  machines  beyond  their  capacity. 

Aside  from  the  more  obvious  factors  such  as  the  scale 
e Inaccessibility  of  many  highland  • 
the  disaster  area  for  the  most  part 
for  a relief  effort  falling  short 
e,  of  course,  those  corrupt  and/or 
h themselves  in 


a destruction  or 


had  themselves  to  blame  f 
incompetent  bureaucrats  w 


any  organization  anywhere^  but  inctxnpetence  aecniGd  to  be  i 

or  iDorality  was  not  the  question,  however.  The  problen 
was  that  few  people  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  extreme 
emergency.  Lack  of  prior  planning  in  national,  foreign 
and  international  agencies  was  clearly  manifest  in  fre- 
quently bungled  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  victims, 

The  earthquake  of  1970,  to  put  : 

tralize  relief  operations  through  thi 
and  CPYItfAwcrca  commendable 


; frankly,  caught  the 

creation  of  the  CNE 
belated  etep.  The 

however,  and  the  authority  of  CRYRSA  waa  rarely  exercized 
to  bring  a chaotic  situation  under  control.  Agencies  of 
foreign  governments  would  normally  work  through  established 


There  was  little  i 
relief  organizations,  a 


ig  disaster 
d therefore  little  coordination 


game"  which  pitted  one  agency  against  the  others  to  win 
diploiaatic  points.  Competition  between  the  directors  of 


two  very  important  organizations  bocame  so  intense  that 
they  refused  to  speak  to  one  another  even  regarding  offi- 
cial matters.  Bitter  feelings  were  generated  because  of 


inegualities  in  salaries.  In  other  cases,  relief  agents 
insisted  that  projects  be  completed  near  main  roads  to 
make  them  more  visible  monuments  to  the  contributors. 


Needs  of  the  victims  at  times  seemed  to  be  far  less  impor- 
tant than  the  need  to  maximize  political  benefits  of 


capacity, 
singly  cuz 


after  the  earthquake,  people  from  all  over  Peru 
upon  the  stricken  area.  Some  came  in  an  official 

rious.  The  multinational  relief  effort  brought 
of  national  and  foreign  volunteers  to  north- 


central  Peru,  some  of  whom  were  representatives  of  organi- 
zations, others  of  whom  were  free  lance.  Two  problems 
immediately  arose.  First,  the  influx  of  individuals  con- 

raported  disasters.  Bveryone  in  the  impact  zone,  whether 
resident  or  outsider,  required  food,  shelter  and  satisfac- 

foreign  personnel  represented  a drain  upon  emergency  sup- 
plies which  had  to  be  measured  in  terms  of 


these  volunteers 


relief  effort. 


training  certainly  would  have  been  beneficial  for  those 
foreigners  who  were  sent  into  the  impact  zone  with  no 
knowledge  of  local  languages  ox  customs  and  who  suffered 
the  "culture  shock"  of  operating  in  an  alien  context. 


. foreigners  could  not  speak  Ouechua, 
tn  speak  Spanish.  If  consequences  had 


earthquake  z 

not  been  so  critical, 
ing.  For  example,  medical  personnel  often  required  two 
interpreters  to  communicate  with  their  patients  — one  to 

to  translate  into  Quechua. 

A similar  problem  derived  from  foreign  volunteers* 
ignorance  of  sociocultural  factors,  and  failure  to  consider 
these  factors  reduced  the  benefit  of  disaster  aid.  Some 
projects,  for  example,  required  cooperation  of  rival  com- 
munities, and  programs  frequently  exacerbated  the  rivalries 
and  111  feelings.  In  other  cases,  emergency  housing  pro- 
grams did  not  provide  adequate  space  for  outdoor  activities 
such  as  cooking,  and  little  consideration  was  given  to  pre- 
ferred settlement  patterns.  Large  families  were  forced  to 

were  carried  away  to  be  used  in  more  private  dwellings. 


frequently  encountered  problem  in  disaster 


r hundred  years  of  exploitation  a 
n rise  to  a certain  w 


relief  operations  w 
recipients  of  aid. 
empty  promises  had 
peasant  communities,  and  foreign  volunteers  mat  with  unan- 
ticipated resistance  to  proposed  projects.  The  working 
assumption  of  recipients  in  the  rural  areas  was  that  human- 
itarian programs  would  never  be  completed  or  would  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  government  officials.  Unfortunately, 
suspicion  was  grounded  in  fact,  tor  similar  programs  in 

ostensible  beneficiaries  of  development  schemes. 


Concluding  Observations  Regarding  the 

In  the  beginning  chapter  of  this  dissertation,  the 
researcher  hypothesised  that  the  occurrence  of  a natural 
event  which  results  in  death,  destruction  and  collective 
stress  will  be  followed  by  s period  of  increased  community 
oriented  behavior.  Social  scientists  have  reported  the 
appearance  of  the  post-impact  utopia  in  Western,  indus- 
trialized nations,  and  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  research  project  was  to  examine  the  possibility  that 
the  utopian  period  is  a universal  feature  of  the  major 
natural  disasters. 

The  characteristics  of  the  post-impact  utopia  des- 
cribed in  published  literature  were  taken  as  the  test 


implicationfi  of  chc  hypothesis  and  guided  c 

tics  in  Marian  would  cast  doubt  upon  the  proposition. 
Therefore,  the  researcher  sought  to  record  any  conimimity 
oriented  behavior  as  well  as  antisocial  o 


ior  reported  to  have  occurred  during  the  Initial  emergency 
period.  "Community  oriented  behavior"  was  broadly  defined 
as  any  incident  of  cooperative  actions  contributing  to  the 
well-being  of  the  group.  The  researcher  also  sought  evi- 


dence of  ''deraocratlaation"  of  the  social  order,  a commonly 
reported  feature  of  the  utopian  period  {e.g.,  Fritz  1961; 
6B5] . Finally,  information  was  collected  regarding  pat- 


terns of  mutual  aid,  for  it  was  ass 
oriented  behavior  would  lead  to  an 
of  generalized  reciprocity  within 


by  at  least 


expansion  of  the  circle 
the  conununlty,  a process 
t one  other  anthropolo- 


gist as  having  occurred  after  disaster  in  a nonindustrial- 
ized  society  (Firth  19S9). 

Field  data  from  Marian  do  not  support  the  hypothesis 
that  the  post-impact  utopia  is  a feature  of  the  disaster 


Two  instances  of  cooperative  action  initially  were 

e formation  of  the  hillside 
n excellent  example  of  the  disaster 


seemed 


Utopia.  Mcmbaxs  of 
spending  to  the  disaster  situation  triggered  by  the  earth- 
quake but  to  the  threat  of  flooding  by  the  glacial  lakes 
above  Marian.  In  other  disaster  studies^  the  utopian 
period  grew  out  of  a sense  of  shared  tragedy  and  mutual 
sympathy,  factors  which  were  not  present  in  the  hillside 
commune,  according  to  informants.  Finally,  the  temporary 
community  on  the  hill  in  Anta  Oco  represented  a small 
fraction  of  the  total  population  of  Marian  {no  more  than 
6 per  cent] , Cooperation  expressed  in  the  formation  of  the 
commune,  therefore,  was  not  a generalized  response  to  the 
disaster  situation. 

The  second  example  of  cooperative  action  in  Marian 

llejdn  de  Iluaylas.  Some  80  families  from  all  sectors  of 
the  community  formed  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  acquire  and 
share  emergency  supplies  being  distributed  by  the  Peruvian 

support  the  hypothesis.  For  one  thing,  the  great  majority 

preaching  the  relief  organizations  with  requests  for  aid. 
For  another  thing,  the  comittee  was  formed  at  the  request 
of  the  government  officials  who  refused  to  deal  with  each 


individual  separately.  Therefore,  this  example  of  coopera> 
tive  action  in  Marian  was  a response  to  government  regula- 
tion and  not  a direct  response  to  a sense  of  shared 
tragedy. 

Cooperative  action  during  the  post-impact  utopia  is 
reportedly  associated  with  a temporary  leveling  as  status 
distinctions  become  blurred  and  as  almost  everyone  parti- 
cipates as  an  equal  in  meeting  Che  emergency.  The  situa- 
tion may  call  forth  '^natural"  leaders  who  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  individuals  who  are  the  ccmimuniCy  leaders 
or  who  hold  positions  of  authority  during  periods  of  nor- 
malcy. Democratiration  of  the  social  order  was  taken  as  a 


test  implication  during  field  research  in  Marian,  and  once 
again  the  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  post- 
impact utopia  is  characteristic  of  the  disaster  process. 

In  fact,  the  researcher  found  that  the  situation  in  the 
peasant  community  actually  removed  the  veneer  of  democracy 
and  revealed  the  underlying  power  structure. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  ad  hoc  committee  formed  to 
acquire  and  distribute  emergency  suppliee  was  headed  by  the 
elected  leader  of  the  community,  the  teniente  qobernador. 
According  to  several  informants,  the  young  teniente  had 

who  poBsessed  political  power  and  material  wealth.  The 
objective  of  the  political  move  Beamed  clear:  they  wanted 
a teniente  who  could  he  manipulated.  Formation  of  the 


elected  official,  however,  was 

accomplish  the  same  goals  as 
ccHfunittee  drew  members  away  from 
teniente  finally  yielded  his 
unofficial  leaders  of  the 

note  ready  to  share  what  they 

one  another  but  may  extend  to 
and  the  basis  of  the  bond  among 
shared  hardship  and  tragedy. 

•hat  "the  widespread  sharing  of 

intimate,  primary 


Charles  Fritz  observed  i 
danger,  loss,  and  deprivation  produces  < 
group  solidarity  among  the  survivors,  wl 
social  isolation  and  provides  a channel 
munication  and  expression  and  a major  source  t 
and  emotional  support  and  reassurance" 
in  other  terms,  the  occurrence  of  disaster  ma; 

than  during  more  normal  times.  Raymond  Firth 


'f  physical 
6991.  Stated 
lead  to  an 
it  the  process 
*e  individuals 
reported  in 


3 expansion 


f reciprocal  relationships  i 


canes  and  taailne  of  the  early  1950a,  the  anthropologist 
noted  that  tho  people  of  Tlkopia  became  even  more  generous 
than  was  characteristic  of  them,  and  hoapitality  was  ex- 
tended Co  persons  who  otherwise  would  bo  outside  the  circle 
□f  reciprocity. 

Data  collected  in  Maridn,  however,  do  not  indicate 

was  even  temoorarily  reversed  by  the  disaster  in  the  calle- 
jdn  de  Kuaylas.  There  was  some  evidence  that  community 
members  aided  one  another,  but  reciprocity  seemed  to  be 
limited  — as  it  was  prior  Co  the  earthquake  — to 
relatives,  friends  and  fictive  kin.  Most  informants  stated 
that  they  rebuilt  their  own  homes  with  the  help  of  immedi- 
ate family;  there  was  little  sharing  of  food  during  the 

fields.  Despite  repeated  questioning,  the  researcher  could 
not  find  a sufficient  number  of  examples  of  generalized  and 

aid  and  hospitality  increased  during  Che  initial  emergency 
period. 


is  does  not  ncoessarily  invalidate  the  hypoch- 
in  Chapter  I.  The  question  no  longer 


involves 


utopian  period. 


point  is  the  question  reqnriJing  the  occurrence  of  disaster. 
Was  there  a situation  of  extreme  collective  stress  in  Che 


community  of  Marian  fallowing  the  earthquahe  of  ! 
the  answer  is  yes,  then  the  hypothesis  as  stated 
valid.  If  the  response 
is  merely  inappropriate. 

Collective  stress  c 
social  sysceia  fail  to  r( 
from  the  system"  (Barton  1969:  381 
developed  in  Chapter  II,  "to  rece. 
tions  of  life"  may  be  interpreted 


s negative. 


e expected  conditions  o 


expected  condi- 
I the  satisfaction 


of  basic  and  acquired  needs.  To  determine  the  existence 
of  collective  stress,  two  approaches  are  possible.  The 
first  is  analysis  of  the  sociocultural  system  to  ascertain 
the  effectiveness  of  subsystems  vis-a-vis  the  purpose  of 


each  subsystem.  If  networks  of  food  distribution  do  not 
function  properly,  for  example,  and  if  many  people  are 
deprived  of  adequate  nourishment,  collective  stress  can 

some  way  compensates  for  deprivation.  Of  course,  failure 
to  satisfy  basic  biological  and  psychological  needs  can 
not  for  long  be  neglected,  but  there  arc  feasible  alterna- 
tives in  some  cases  — positive  values  assigned  to  fasting 
or  reduction  of  food  intake,  change  in  dietary  habits. 
Increased  productivity  to  offset  inefficiency  in  distribu- 


A second  approach  to  determine  the  existence  of  col- 
lective stress  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  systemic 
stresses  are  ultimately  manifest  at  the  individual  level. 
Failure  of  the  system  to  provide  for  minimal  metabolic  and 
health  needs  would  be  evidenced  in  numerous  physical  ail- 
ments. for  example,  while  failure  to  provide  for  minimal 
emotional  and  psychological  needs  may  be  expreeaed  in 
aberrant  behavior  or  mental  illness.  Loss  of  loved  ones 
and/or  property  in  a natural  disaster  may  lead  to  reactive 
depression,  as  would  the  depressogenic  environment  in  the 
stricken  area.  Peruvians  and  foreigners  known  to  the 


author  responded  to  the  earthquake  and  its  aftermath  in 

logical  to  assume  that  similar  symptoms  would  appear  in 
Marian  if  there  had  been  a situation  of  collective  stress 
caused  by  disaster-related  deprivation. 

The  researcher  attempted  to  employ  both  approaches  to 
determine  the  level  of  collective  stress  affecting  Marian 
during  the  emergency  period.  After  questioning  many  in- 
formants from  all  sectors  of  the  community,  the  researcher 


There  was  no  measurable  increase  in  deprivation  in  terms 
of  food,  water,  protection  from  weather,  and  other  basic 
needs.  Destruction  of  homes  was  something  of  a hardship, 
but  community  members  had  often  spent  nights  in  crude  huts 


near  fields  to  yuard  against  theft  of  crops  or  aninials. 

The  huts  built  after  the  earthquake  were  no  less  comfor- 
table and  provided  a degree  of  shelter  from  cold  and  occa- 
sional rain,  within  three  months,  most  adobe  structures 


Food  production  and  distribution  were  only  slightly 
affected  by  the  disaster  situation,  and  any  loss  in  effi- 
ciency of  subsistence  mechanisms  was  more  than  compensated 
by  emergency  supplies  distributed  by  relief  organisations. 
The  marketplace  in  Iluaras  virtually  ceased  to  function, 
thereby  temporarily  eliminating  an  outlet  for  produce,  and 
the  problems  of  transportation  meant  that  much  of  the  pro- 
duce oould  not  be  shipped  to  and  sold  in  Lima  or  other 
coastal  markets.  The  majority  of  farmers  in  Marian,  how- 
ever, rarely  sold  more  than  a fraction  of  any  harvest,  so 


that  losses  Incurred  due  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
system  were  minimal  for  the  community  at  large, 
cal  arrangements  involving  food  distribution,  mor 


still  existed,  and  community  members  continued  to  exchange 
foodstuffs  harvested  in  Marian  for  other  food  items  from 


ha  noted  in  previous  chapters,  Marian  was  dependent 
upon  Huarai  for  many  goods  and  sorvlces,  and  the  almost 
complete  breakdown  of  the  sociocultural  system  of  the 
departmental  capital  posed  a number  of  problems.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  loss  of  access  to  these  goods  and 


constitu tGd 


ship  and  therefore  did  not  significantly  increase  collec- 

were  generally  acquired  rather  than  basic  needs. 

In  short,  the  researcher  failed  to  find  evidence  that 
the  core  features  of  the  comniunity  — those  subsystems  di- 
rectly related  to  satisfaction  of  material  basic  needs  — 
were  seriously  affected  by  the  disaster  event  and  subse- 
quent emergency  conditions  in  the  valley.  Host  data 
indicate  that  preexisting  collective  stress  due  to  declin- 
ing agricultural  production,  differential  distribution  of 
resources,  and  other  factors  was  not  measurably  increased 


deriving  f 


collective  stress  was 
little  background 


by  the  primary  d 
Aberrant  b 
difficult  ti 

in  psychology,  and  no  formal  tests  were  conducted  to  deter- 

data  were  collected,  however,  and  in  collecting  this  in- 
formation the  researcher  made  two  assumptions.  First,  it 
was  assumed  that  aberrant  behavior  would  conform  to  the 
symptoms  of  disaster  shock.  Secondly,  it  was  assumed  that 

members.  Of  course,  conclusions  based  upon  such  admittedly 
subjective  data  are  open  to  question  and  warrant  further 
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With  these  qaallf Ications  in  raind,  data  suggest  that 
individual  behavior  in  Marian  supports  the  conclusion  that 
collective  stress  did  not  measurabl/  increase  following 
the  1970  earthquake.  According  to  informants,  there  was 
no  apparent  change  in  drinking  habits  or  consunpCion  of 
other  drugs.  There  was,  moreover,  no  reported  increase 
in  public  expression  of  interpersonal  hostilities  and  oon- 

suffered  from  anxiety,  loss  of  sleep,  hypersensitivity,  or 
other  major  symptoms  commonly  associated  with  personal  loss 
and  depression.  Finally,  no  informant  reported  having  ob- 
served any  behavior  characterising  the  "disaster  syndrome" 
which  the  researcher  assumes  to  be  a manifestation  of  col- 
lactive  stress  at  the  individual  level. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  was  no  magnification  of  col- 
lective stress  in  the  community  of  Marian,  then  the  hypo- 
thesis that  a post-disaster  utopia  would  arise  is  inappro- 
priate rather  than  invalid.  If  fact,  no  primary  disaster 
occurred  in  the  community.  Rather  than  result  in  a sense 
of  shared  tragedy,  mutual  aid  and  cooperation,  the  primary 
disaster  suffered  in  other  eomniunittes  had  little  observable 


effect  on  Marian  during  the  period  of  extreme  emergency 
lasting  aomc  weeks  after  the  earthquake.  On  the  other  hand, 
Marian  was  greatly  affected  by  later  programs  of  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation,  a topic  examined  in  the 


following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THE  PERIOD  OP  RECOVERY 

Although  Harlan  was  not  ssvaraly  affected  by  the  1970 
earthquake  itself,  it  did  not  completely  escape  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  disaster  situation.  As  repeatedly 
emphasized  throughout  this  dissertation,  members  of  the 
highland  community  have  become  increasingly  reliant  on 
the  goods  and  servies  available  in  the  departmental  capi- 
tal. The  near  destruction  of  Huaraz  inevitably  affected 
all  surrounding  communities  which  were,  in  effect,  satel- 

great  hardship  for  most  people  of  Marian,  however,  for 
they  operated  at  a subsistence  level,  did  not  participate 
in  the  market  system  to  any  significant  degree,  and  could 
forego  many  of  the  goods  and  services  which  disappeared 
or  became  scarce  during  the  emergency.  Moreover,  disaster 
relief  programs  provided  food,  shelter,  medicines  and  other 
supplies,  often  in  quantities  exceeding  what  the  community 
members  could  obtain  under  predisaster  conditions.  The 
long  term  effects  of  disaster  upon  Marian  derived  from  a 
complex  of  other  variables  which  characterized  the  relief 

continuing  even  as  these  words  ace  written.  To  understand 
the  nature  of  the  postdisaster  changes  in  Marian,  one  must 


isill 
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" Indiecrimately  affected."  The  situation  in  north-central 
Peru  demonstratea  that  major  natural  calamity  may  involve 
differential  destruction  and  loss,  and  the  consequences 
may  lead  to  the  reinforcement  of  existing  status  configu- 
rations rather  than  to  democratization. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  that,  in  Peru,  urban 
and  rural  areas  were  affected  to  different  degrees.  By  and 
large,  rural  populations  like  that  of  Harlan  suffered 
relatively  minor  losses  of  life  and  property.  Dispersed 
settlement  patterns  in  particular  prevented  many  deaths 
because  individuals  could  and  did  flee  to  nearby  fields 
when  the  temblor  began.  Densely  populated  areas,  in  con- 
trast, had  high  death  counts  primarily  because  of  the  lack 
of  open  spaces.  Countless  persons  who  wore  not  trapped  in 
buildings  in  Huaraz  were  buried  by  the  rubble  filling  the 

Property  damage  in  the  Peruvian  earthquake  ostensibly 
affected  all  people.  Although  no  systematic  study  was 
completed,  however,  there  did  seem  to  many  observers  that 
a pattern  of  destruction  existed  in  Harlan  and  in  Huaraz. 
The  well-to-do  often  had  constructed  their  homes  in  such 
a way  as  to  offset,  at  least  partially,  the  destructive 
impact  of  the  earthquake.  Notably,  buildings  constructed 

adobe  were  more  likely  to  remain  standing  and  sustain  only 


minor  damage.  Many  other  homes  of  the  more  affluent  in 
the  coramunitias  had  thicker  walls,  concrete  foundations, 
or  even  roinforced  corners.  Such  structures  frequently 
withstood  the  force  of  the  earthquake,  while  the  homes  of 
the  poorer  individuals  were  more  likely  to  be  severely 
damaged  or  utterly  destroyed. 

Damage  to  structures  was  a highly  visible  aspect  of 
the  1970  earthquake,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  all  buildings 
in  the  impact  sone  were  rendered  uninhabitable.  One  can 
not  conclude,  however,  that  destruction  of  housing  elimi- 
nated the  material  base  of  status  distinctions  and  gave 
birth  to  an  egalitarian  social  order,  even  a temporary  one. 
In  Marian,  the  loss  of  structures  entailed  a temporary 
hardship  and  rather  of  an  inconvenience,  but  the  homes 
could  be  rebuilt  in  a fairly  short  time  using  locally 
available  materials.  The  principal  basis  of  wealth  in  the 
farming  conmunity  — land  — was  unaffected  by  tha  earth- 
quake so  that  the  foundation  of  the  predisaster  power 
structure  remained  largely  intact. 

somewhat  more  complek  in  Huarat 


Quilcay  River  was  declared  public  domain,  and  all  titles 


to  property  in  this  area  called  "Ui  Bestauracidn"  were 
revoked  by  decree.  This  move  by  the  Peruvian  government 
forestalled  title  disputes  and  facilitated  reconstruction 
plans,  but  it  did  not  greatly  affect  the  division  of  wealth 


in  the  city.  The  poorer  segtient  of  the  popuiaticn  hoe  been 
generally  excluded  from  La  Restauracion  for  several  reasons, 
primarily  because  of  Che  prohiblcive  cost  of  housing  in  the 
new  projects,  houses  which  must  be  purchased  from  the 
state.  The  affluent,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  concen- 
trate their  wealth  in  property  or  even  in  Huarar.  The 
family  fortunes  were  instead  usually  invested  in  businesses 
and  banks  located  in  Lima  and  other  larger  urban  centers, 
and  the  loss  of  property  in  the  departmental  capital  of 
Ancash  was,  if  not  negligible,  certainly  not  devastating. 

Those  in  north-central  Peru  who  suffered  most  from 
property  loss  inoluded  the  sniall-bueiness  people.  Re- 
tailers, wholesalers,  restaurant  owners  and  others  lost 

but  also  tho  merchandise  and  machinery  which  represented 

earthquake  did  result  in  differential  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  loss  was  not  equally  shared  among  the  victims. 

;eras  to  gainsay  Frits'  contention. 

Is  to  elimination  of  social  dis- 

d subsequent  emergency.  Given  that  pre- 
r status  patterns  In  Marian  and  Huaraz  remained 
relatively  Intact  — or  quickly  reemerged  — then  the  long 


term  possibility  oc  Innovation  would  not  have  appeared 
within  the  systeia  itself  had  it  not  been  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  state.  Those  who  controlled  the  authority 
structure  would  probably  otherwise  have  attempted  Co  re- 
establish a steady  state  resembling  the  previous  status 
quo.  i.e.i  one  congruent  with  their  own  interests. 


Disaster-Related  Factors  Contributing  to  Change 
Although  portions  of  three  departments  in  north- 

Callejdn  de  Huaylas  received  the  brunt  of  the  force.  The 
Peruvian  government  subsequently  concentrated  relief/  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  efforts  in  the  Huaylas 
Valley/  especially  in  Huaraz.  The  departmental  capital 

corn  for  the  victims  of  disaster.  Despite  the  tendency 
for  the  urban  center  to  reassert  predisaster  social/ 

o introduce  fundamental  changes  which  are  apparent 


at  all  levels  and  in 
One  such  factor 


domains  of  the  system.  The  pro* 
jt  several  factors  facilitated  t: 

. Entire  families  were  killed  i 
earthquake,  and  a number  of  these  families  owned  a 


Quilcay  River.  Nullification 


region  south  of  the 
property  titles,  therefore,  did  not  give  rise  to  the  kind 
of  power  conflict  which  would  probably  have  attended  the 
expropriation  process  under  nondieaster  conditions.  Per- 
haps more  importantly,  deaths  of  key  personnel  created  a 
power  vacuum  in  Huarae  which  permitted  the  government  Co 
more  easily  impose  an  external  power  base  by  tilling  vacant 
authority  positions  and  by  establishing  the  central  relief 
agency,  CRYSZA/ORDEZa. 

of  the  elite  from  the  impact  zone  to  the  large  coastal 
urban  centers.  Those  who  could  afford  to  do  so  escaped 
the  hardships  of  the  disaster  and  resettled  in  Lima  and 
other  cities  where  they  had  property  and  family.  The 
situation  provided  unprecedented  opportunities  for  many 
individuals  who  subsequently  enjoyed  meteoric  ascendency 
in  the  authority  structure.  A middle-aged  lawyer,  for  one 
example,  rose  from  a relatively  insignificant  position  in 
the  local  court  system  to  become  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ancash.  The  individual  is  extremely  competent, 
but  the  achievement  of  his  present  status  would  have  been 
unlikely  had  key  personnel  in  the  judicial  eystem  not  died 
in  the  earthquake  or  fled  the  disaster  zone. 

Persons  most  frequently  appointed  to  government 
offices  were  those  who  cooperated  with  the  military  who 
established  the  central  relief  agency.  Individuals  who 


were  critical  of  the  policies  of  CBYRZA/0RDE2A  or  who 
attempted  to  circumvent  procedural  guidelines  were  often 
demoted,  transferred,  or  fired,  regardless  of  personal 
qualifications  and  accomplishments.  In  short,  Huaraz  lost 
what  autonomy  it  had  as  a community  and  became  a government 
project  after  May  31,  1970.  of  course,  the  departmental 
capital  was  always  economically  and  politically  linked  to 
the  larger  system,  but  the  links  were  replaced  by  more 
direct  national  control  of  the  authority  structure.  As 
was  pointed  out,  intervention  was  facilitated  by  the  dis- 


A second  major  factor  contributing  to  the  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  in  general  and  in 
Huaraz  in  particular  was  the  international  relief  effort. 
Scores  of  nations  contributed  materiel,  money  and  personnel 
as  the  world  community  responded.  Even  more  numerous  were 
the  private  organizations,  large  and  small,  and  the  number 
of  unattached  free  lance  volunteers  who  converged  upon  the 
impact  zone  cannot  be  estimated.  The  effects  of  the  mas- 
sive relief  effort  are  twofold,  first,  the  very  presence 
of  foreigners  lad  to  many  changes  which  will  he  discussed 
later  in  the  chapter.  Secondly,  the  capital  which  poured 
into  north-central  Peru  gave  rise  to  what  can  only  he 
called  a "disaster  boom  economy."  As  the  label  implies. 


temporary,  but  its 


impact  is  likely 


Despite  the  personal  and  collective  tra9edy  associated 
the  1970  earthquake,  survivors  not  infrequently  ob- 
!d  that  disaster  in  some  ways  was  a most  fortunate 

especially  for  the  Callojdn  de  Huaylas.  Until 
Huaylas  Valley  was  rather  marginal  to  the  Peruvian 
IS  a whole,  lacking  any  significant  amount  of  raa- 
could  profitably  be  exploited  to 
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The  1970  earthquake  proved  to  be  an  economic  catalyst. 
National  and  international  relief  agencies  entering  the 
impact  rone  brought  with  them  approximately  50  million 
dollars  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  disaster,  with 
most  of  that  sum  distributed  In  the  form  of  food  and 
emergency  supplies  (U.S.A.I.D.  1970).  This  initial  Influx 


of  wealth  had  an  inuaediate  impact  on  the  area  but  probably 
little  long  term  effect  because  donations  were  used  to 
meet  urgent  needs.  The  international  relief  program,  how- 
ever, did  not  end  abruptly,  and  even  more  millions  of 
dollars  poured  into  the  strtchen  area  over  the  next  several 
years.  Through  various  national  and  international  agencies, 
at  least  60  million  dollars  were  distributed  in  the  first 
year  fCRYRXA  1971),  and  the  amounts  contributed  by  small, 
private  organizations  cannot  even  be  estimated.  After 
1970,  most  but  not  all  donations  were  channelled  through 
CRYRZA/ORDCSA,  and  funds  came  from  a number  of  sources 
including  the  International  Development  BanJc,  the  Inter- 
national Ban)c  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
several  governments.  Figures  do  not  Include  all  donations 
contributed  by  numerous  small  organizations.  The  total 
amount  of  wealth  made  available  for  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  affected  zone  cannot  accurately  be  calculated, 
but  the  sum  almost  certainly  reached  nine  figures  in 
dollars  for  the  period  1970  to  1976.  Of  the  amount  of 
relief  aid  spent  in  the  disaster  region,  the  CRVRZA/ORDEZA 
budget  is  the  most  significant,  and  records  for  the  period 
are  readily  available  In  government  archives.  Decause  of 
the  importance  of  the  boom  economy  in  the  Callejon  de 
Huaylas,  Table  8 contains  a summary  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  central  relief  agency.  Data  for  specific  projects  for 
the  year  are  not  available  and  are  not 


included. 


The  total  budget  of  CKYBZA/ORDEXA  gives  a genotal 
impression  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  resources  avail- 
able to  the  impact  aone  in  north-central  Peru.  Of  more 
direct  importanee  for  this  dissertation  is  the  amount  of 
that  budget  slated  tor  the  departmental  capital  of  Anoash. 
Sinety-five  per  cent  of  Huaraz  was  destroyed  in  the  earth- 
guahe,  and  most  of  the  activities  in  the  following  years 
involved  reconstruction  of  public  and  private  structures 
in  the  region  of  La  Restauracion.  Efforts  during  the  first 
year  focused  upon  the  clearing  of  debris,  a task  which  re- 
quired skilled  and  semiskilled  labor  because  heavy 
machinery  was  used.  Later,  however,  actual  reconstruction 
began,  and  labor  was  drawn  from  Huaraz  itself  and  from 
surrounding  communities.  Between  1971  and  1976,  684  houses 
were  built  in  La  Restauracion,  nearly  IJ  million  dollars 
were  spent  in  the  construction  industry  in  that  city  alone, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  funds  went  either  towards  salaries  or 
materials  manufactured  locally.  Thus,  the  wealth  circu- 
lated primarily  within  the  region,  raising  the  incomes  of 
many  persons  theretofore  dependent  almost  exclusively  on 
agriculture  for  subsistence. 

Funds  spent  for  labor  and  construction  materials  con- 
stituted a direct  capital  input,  but  they  were  only  one 
dimension  of  the  disaster  boom  economy  in  the  Huaraz  area. 
Disaster  relief  and  reconstruction  brought  into  the  affect- 
ed zone  many  professionals  from  ether  regions  and  from 


spant  pare. 


of  their  wages  in  the  departmental  capital.  Then,  toe, 
tourism  increased  following  the  earthquake,  bringing  into 
the  region  even  more  wealth.  The  consequence  of  the  dis- 
aster relief  programs  and  increased  tourism  was  a true 
economic  boom  which  is  readily  apparent  in  the  growth  of 
private  enterprises  in  Huaraz. 

A sample  of  34  privately-owned  businesses  in  the 
departmental  capital  reveals  a yearly  mean  increase  in 
gross  income  of  40  per  cant  between  1970  and  1975.  That 
six-year  period  includoe  the  year  of  the  earthquake,  during 
which  incomes  dropped  nearly  20  per  cent  compared  to  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  Even  when  the  figures  are  adjusted 
to  account  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  yearly 
moan  increase  in  gross  income  was  23  per  cent,  and  the 
adjusted  cumulative  growth  for  the  businesses  sampled  was 
over  200  per  cent.  Tables  10  and  11  clearly  show  the 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  economic  domain  of  the  community 
system  if  the  34  businesses  ace  representative. 

The  data  obtained  in  January  of  1977  need  some  clari- 
fication before  their  significance  can  be  examined.  The 
coat  of  living  index  (Peru  1977)  applies  to  Peru  as  a 
whole,  not  specifically  to  Huaras,  and  the  sharp  increase 
in  the  index  is  probably  due  to  inflation  in  the  large 
coastal  cities.  In  all  likelihood,  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  departmental  capital  increased  more  slowly  during  the 


aix-yoar  period,  meaning  that  economic  growth  in  terms  ot 
purchasing  power  was  greater  than  indicated  by  the  adjus- 
ted iigures  in  Table  11,  though  not  as  great  as  that 
indicated  by  the  unadjusted  figures. 

A second  clarification  is  that  not  all  businesses 
prospered  to  the  same  degree.  The  most  profitable  estab- 
lishments were  shops  which  repaired  machinery,  and  other 
particularly  fortunate  merchants  were  those  who  catered  to 
the  needs  of  outsiders.  Thus,  restaurants,  hotels  and 
appliance  stores  flourished.  Several  of  the  machine  shops 
more  than  quadrupled  their  yearly  gross  income,  and 
one  such  shop  grew  by  more  than  1,000  per  cent  [unadjusted 

The  establishments  which  showed  rather  more  modest 
growth  than  repair  shops  wore  those  more  readily  affected 
by  competition,  a phenomenon  especially  applicable  to  res- 
taurants and  hotels.  Before  the  earthquake,  Huaraz  had 
only  three  major  restaurants,  for  example.  By  the  end  of 
1976  there  wore  at  least  40  eating  establishments  in  opera- 

conservative  one,  for  many  smaller  enterprises  serving  re- 
gular clientele  did  not  report  their  exietenco,  much  less 
their  income,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  taxation. 

Hotels  and  eating  establishments,  as  noted,  thrived 
on  the  markets  created  by  personnel  who  did  not  permanently 
reside  in  the  departmental  capital.  These  persons 


for  business  and  reported  impressive  incomes  (unreported 
incomes  were  probably  even  moro  impressive) . A plethora 
of  articles  were  displayed  in  shop  windows,  most  promi- 
nently television  sets,  bicycles,  blenders  and  stereophonic 
components.  Huaraz  grsdually  assunod  the  atmosphere  of  a 
bustling  city,  and  the  relatively  slow  pace  of  preearth- 
guahe  life  was  supplanted  by  the  moviiniento  characteristic 
of  Lima  and  other  large  urban  settlements. 


wealth  in  Huaras  did  not  lead  to  a corresponding  increase 
in  savings  accounts.  Salaries,  therefore,  were  probably 
invested  in  goods  and  services  rather  than  placed  in  banhs 
and  credit  unions.  In  the  single  credit  union  which  will- 
ingly permitted  examination  of  its  records,  savings  in 
creased  only  17.3  per  cent  between  1970  and  1975,  despite 

reluctance  of  individuals  to  place  their  funds  into  savings 
is  understandable  in  view  of  the  double-digit  inflation 
rate  in  Peru,  In  the  credit  union  mentioned,  the  mean 

cent  when  adjusted  for  the  cost  of  living.  This  loss  in 
purchasing  power  undoubtedly  contributed  to  what  ie  com- 
monly called  the  inflation  mentality.  To  counter  rising 
prices,  one  must  purchase  now,  not  later,  for  savings  can 
represent  a yearly  capital  loss  if  inflation  exceeds 


Outwardly,  little  has  changed  in  Marian  as  the  result 
of  the  disaster  following  Che  1970  earthquake.  Government 
restrictions  and  housing  codes  did  not  affect  the  contnunity 
directly,  and  houses  arc  still  oonstructed  of  adobe  and 
are  still  roofed  with  the  traditional  clay  tiles.  The 
only  signs  of  emergency  supplies  which  poured  into  the 
Iluaylas  Valley  are  the  tin  roof  on  the  central  church  and 
the  pressboard  living  quarters  erected  for  the  Harists. 
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The  changes  in  Marian  are  noi 
are  difficult  to  determine  even  w: 

Interviews  with  informants  in  the 

better,  children  better  bohaved,  people  friendlier,  festi- 
vals grander,  and  families  closer.  Despite  the  lack  of 
empirical  evidenoe  to  support  the  good-old-days  syndrome, 
a pattern  does  emerge.  The  long  terra  effects  of  the  dis- 
aster seem  to  have  acoeleraced  the  changes  characterizing 
Marian  in  the  preimpact  period,  and  two  interrelated 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  disaster  boom  economy  which  brought 


On  the  other  hand,  government  intervention,  especially  in 
the  realms  of  agrarian  reform  and  education,  has  served 
to  undermine  community  cohesion  and  — like  the  boom 
economy  — hastened  the  pace  towards  systemic 
disintegration. 

The  enormous  influx  of  capital  into  the  Callejdn  de 
lluaylas  coincided  with  declining  agricultural  productivity 

mont  in  Huaras,  particularly  in  the  disaster-stimulated 
construction  industry  which  required  many  unskilled  workers 
for  menial  tasks.  For  many  individuals,  such  jobs  repre- 
sented the  first  regular  salary  they  had  ever  received, 
and  the  wages  permitted  increased  participaton  in  the  money 
economy.  Not  only  were  the  new  incomes  made  available  to 
agriculturalists,  but  new  goods  and  services  appeared  in 
the  departmental  capital  to  tempt  the  salaried  worker. 

By  1975,  radios  were  prominently  displayed  in  many  homes, 
and  other  luxury  items  were  not  uncommon. 

The  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  wealth  directly 

in  Che  community  of  Marian,  As  in  other  peasant  communi- 
ties, all  things  were  seen  to  be  limited  in  amount,  and 
should  one  person  acquire  more  than  his  or  her  share,  it 
could  be  assumed  that  other  persons  had  received  a smaller 
than  was  due  them.  The  "image  of  limited  good" 


portion 
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(Poster  1965)  was  still  an  operative  viewpoint  in  Marian 
and  was  moat  readily  apparent  in  the  pressures  applied  to 
persuade  the  more  affluent  to  sponsor  religious  festivals. 
The  increase  in  wealth  which  accompanied  disaster  relief, 
however,  further  undermined  the  concept  of  limited  good 
and  encouraged  not  only  the  acquisition  but  also  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  for  personal  use.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  radios,  luxury  items  were  not 
ostentatiously  displayed,  and  no  one  would  admit  to  having 
profited  personally  from  disaster  relief  programs.  Even 
the  most  affluent  of  the  community  consistently  bemoaned 
their  poverty. 

The  situation  in  Marian  can  in  part  he  explained  by 
the  money  made  available  in  the  disaster  tone,  but  the 
presence  of  foreigners  must  also  be  considered  a key  fac- 
tor of  change.  The  technicians,  architects,  engineers  and 
bureaucrats  who  entered  the  impact  area  to  direct  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  programs  were  themselves 
symbols  of  urban  life  and  the  conveniences  that  urban  life 
offered.  Many  members  of  the  Marian  resented  the  costeho 
(a  person  from  the  coastal  cities)  and  particularly  the 
gringo  (a  term  usually  applied  to  white  foreigners)  who 
were  viewed  collectively  as  unimaginably  rich.  The  resent- 
ment did  not  hide  the  envy,  however,  and  invidious  emula- 
tion of  the  urbanite  was  reflected  in  ambition  if  not  in 
words  and  action.  The  presence  of  outsiders,  in  short. 
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stoked  the  rising  expectations  of  the  rural  population. 

The  increased  job  opportunities  in  HuaraB  brought  the  two 
groups  together  more  freqeuntly  and,  most  importantly, 
provided  the  means  to  satisfy  some  of  the  newly  acquired 

The  desire  to  accumulate  material  wealth  is  not  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  disaster  economy  and  rising 
expectations,  but  the  two  phenomena  undoubtedly  are  contri- 
butive.  Increased  reliance  upon  money  as  an  exchange 
medium  was  characteristic  of  Marian  before  the  earthquake, 
and  it  appears  that  reconstruction  programs  accelerated 
the  change.  Effects  on  the  community  system  may  be  viewed 
within  the  social  as  well  as  the  cultural  domainsr  inter- 
actional patterns  are  being  modified,  especially  in  the 
economic  sphere,  and  attitudes  and  values  towards  wealth 
accumulation  for  personal  needs  are  being  altered. 

The  established  patterns  of  reciprocity  in  Marian, 
for  example,  are  giving  way  to  new  configurations  as  re- 
ciprocal work  arrangements  are  replaced  by  cash  transac- 

ciple  mode  of  production  among  close  relatives  and  fictive 
kin,  hut  many  farmers  who  once  participated  in  rantin  or 
in  sharecropping  now  insist  on  daily  wages.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  accelerating  shift  away  from  reciprocity  can 
be  measured  indirectly  by  the  amount  of  the  wage  itself. 
That  is,  in  1975  the  hired  hands  began  receiving  80  soles 


for  a day's  work  instead  of  the  previous  pay  of  5£)  soles. 
That  the  hired  hands  could  sucoessfally  demand  a 60  per 
cent  increase  in  wages  bespeaks  cleariy  of  the  difficulty 
of  relying  upon  traditional  reciprocal  arrangements.  More- 
over, although  rantin  and  sharecropping  still  exist,  some 
reciprocity  patterns  have  disappeared  entirely,  notably 
Che  mlnka.  The  last  minka,  where  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies are  given  a sumptuous  meal  for  their  services,  occurred 
shortly  after  the  earthquake,  and  informants  in  all  barrios 
reported  that  the  minka  was  once  much  more  common.  No  one 
seems  to  mourn  its  passing. 

The  diminution  in  importance  of  rantin  and  other 
dyadic  contracts  in  the  domain  of  agricultural  production 
and  distribution  has  an  effect  on  other  areas  within  the 
community  system.  Wage  labor  is  not  usually  associated 
with  close  social  bonds  and  does  not  serve  to  establish 
mutual  obligations  among  individuals.  In  fact,  hiring 
workers  on  a salaried  basis  is  akin  to  negative  recipro- 
city, and  the  participants  each  attempt  to  maximise  their 
personal  gain  in  the  transaction.  Such  an  attitude  under- 
mines the  social  ties  and  diminishes  the  credit  an  individ- 
ual may  have  otherwise  stored  In  the  reciprocal  system. 

On  occasions  when  credit  is  needed,  therefore,  one  must 
rely  more  heavily  upon  close  kinsmen  and  fictive  kin  or 
upon  wealth  represented  by  money.  One  such  occasion  is 
the  fsstival  of  Saint  Michael. 


rm  in  agricultural  pro- 
, potontiai  sponsors  find 
he  social  credit  necessary 


leveling  tnechanism^  as  was  pointed  o 
the  dissertation.  The  sponsor  generally  cann 
pay  for  all  activities  and  must  turn  to  others  for  assis- 
tance. In  this  way,  reciprocal  debts  are  either  cancelled 
or  incurred;  given  the  expense  of  the  festival,  the  sponsor 
almost  always  finds  his  or  her  personal  wealth  dlminlahed 

duction  and  distribution,  ho 
it  more  difficult  t 

contracts  obligating  other  community  members  to  assist. 
Then,  too,  the  potential  sponsor  is  hesitant  to  incur 
heavy  debts  by  ashing  for  aid,  even  from  hin  and  fictive 
kin,  for  this  counteracts  the  accumulation  of  wealth 

The  apparently  accelerating  trend  Is  towards  decreased 
importance  of  the  fiesta  system  in  Harlan.  Community  mem- 
bers strongly  resist  the  pressures  to  serve  as  sponsors, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  spent  on  the  festival  has  dimin- 
ished, according  to  several  older  informants.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  persons  who  volunteered  in  1975  to  organize 
the  fiesta  for  the  next  year  were  teachers  assigned  to  the 
school  in  Marian,  teachers  who  were  not  themselves  members 


the  purpose  of  this  dissertation  to  analyze  in  depth 
either  the  agrarian  or  educational  reform  in  Peru,  but  a 
general  overview  of  the  imposition  of  national  programs 
does  afford  a clearer  picture  of  the  long  term  changes 
occurring  in  Che  community  of  Marian.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  earthquake  of  1970,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  government 

that  It  would  have  found  its  policiea  so  easily  implemented. 

The  general  goal  of  the  Peruvian  government  with  re- 
gards to  land  reform  was  to  avoid  parcelization  of  former 
large  eetates,  keeping  intact  the  larger  farms  Instead  of 
apportioning  small  plots  to  individual  families  (Peru  1969,* 
Gitlitz  19?l!  458,*  Niedergang  1971:  460).  A similar  ob- 
jective was  the  basis  for  the  attempt  to  consolidate  small 
parcels  of  land  scattered  about  the  countryside.  An  in- 
dividual farmer  frequently  owned  a fraction  of  a hectare 
here,  another  there,  and  still  another  in  a different 
location.  The  move  towards  consolidation  of  miniature 
farm  plots  was  viewed  as  a moans  to  increase  productivity 
and  to  create  farm  units  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  household. 

By  Decree  17716,  agrarian  reform  became  an  official 

gram  was  hampered  by  a number  of  factors.  Not  the  least 
of  these  factors  were  the  complexity  of  the  process,  the 
power  of  the  landowning  elite,  and  political  favoritism 


within  the  bureaucracy.  In  the  Huaylas  Valley,  however, 
the  creation  ot  a local  agency  under  the  control  of  CRVRZA/ 
ORDEZA  tended  to  counteract  the  authority  of  the  local 
landowners,  and  the  prograio  of  expropriation  proceeded  at 
a pace  exceeding  that  seen  in  most  other  regions  ot  the 
country.  As  noted,  the  Peruvian  governraont  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  the  Collejon  da  Huaylas  a symbol  of  the  re- 
volution, denonstrating  the  feasibility  of  Its  agricultural 
policies.  Expropriated  lands  were  often  handed  over  to 
groups  of  farmers  who  ware  then  expected  to  work  within  a 
cooperative  framework.  Government  officials  generally 
supervised  the  cooperative  groups,  attempting  to  instruct 
members  in  the  intricacies  of  organizational  management. 

Agrarian  reform  was  officially  completed  in  the  Ca- 
llejon  de  Huaylas  in  1976,  yet  the  program  has  met  with  a 
number  of  obstacles.  In  Marian,  for  example,  many  people 
depended  upon  the  nearby  estates  for  a significant  portion 
of  their  food  supply.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the 
barrio  of  San  Isidro,  households  worked  on  large  farms  in 
return  for  usufruct  rights  to  less  productive  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  largeholding.  Such  arrangements  also  usually 
involved  a sharing  ot  the  harvests  ot  the  estate  (somotimes 
unbeknownst  to  the  owneri  workers  frequently  pllterred) . 
Expropriation  of  the  large  farm  units  did  not  increase  the 
absolute  amount  of  land  available,  but  it  did  decrease  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  production.  The  small  farmer. 


cooperative  enterprise,  could  not 


afford  the  fertilirers  and  pesticides  which  had  kept  the 
latifundias  productive,  and  soil  depletion  soon  resulted 
in  smaller  crop  yields. 

Attempts  to  create  cooperative  groups  in  Marian  have 


not  proven  successful,  although  one  such  group  does  offi- 
cially exist.  It  does  not  function.  The  elected  officials 
of  the  organitation  are  not  experienced  in  management,  and 
meoihers  are  more  interested  in  working  alone  rather  than 
cooperatively.  Thus,  lands  set  aside  for  the  group  are  in- 
formally divided  and  farmed  by  individual  households. 

Consolidation  of  small  parcels  is  resisted  In  Marian, 
and  government  officials  who  enter  the  community  to  inven- 
tory landholdings  are  either  given  false  information  or  are 
threatened.  This  researcher  was  warned  not  to  delve  too 
deeply  into  the  topic  of  property  ownership.  According  to 

investigation  could  involve  a risk  to  life.  The  resistance 
to  reform,  particularly  consolidation  of  minifundias . 
derives  in  part  from  pragmatic  considerations  discussed  in 
a previous  chapter.  As  Galdo  points  out,  "the  [farmersi 
consider  the  dispersion  of  properties  a means  of  defense 
against  frost  and  hail  which  do  not  attach  the  land  along 
continuous  and  uniform  areas  but.  on  the  contrary,  in 
discontinuous  patches"  (1962:  222.  My  translation) . Be- 
sides protecting  harvests  against  the  vagaries  of  local 


2ai 

weather  conditions,  the  scattering  of  parcels  also  provides 
plots  at  different  altitudes  and  with  different  soils.  The 
household  therefore  can  plant  a number  of  crops,  each  in 
its  respeotlve  microenvironment,  and  have  a dietary  variety 
which  could  otherwise  be  realiaed  only  through  more  complex 
barter  arrangements  or  cash  purchases. 

In  summary,  accelerated  land  reform  in  the  Callejon  de 
Huaylas  has  been  and  Is  changing  fundamental  patterns  in 
agricultural  production  and  distribution.  The  consequences 
of  the  program  have  thus  far  been  deleterious  for  Marian, 
tor  productivity  has  continued  to  decline,  exacerbating  an 
already  serious  shortage  of  par  capita  food  resources.  It 

policies,  and  the  deprivation  to  which  agrarian  reform  has 
contributed  has  in  turn  hastened  the  atomisation  of  the 

The  effects  of  the  educational  reform  in  Marian  are 
no  lese  profound  than  the  consequences  of  changes  in 
land-use  patterns.  The  Peruvian  government  has  stepped 
up  its  attempts  to  modernize  the  school  system  in  the 
Huaylas  Valley  and  to  increase  the  level  of  education  of 
the  rural  population.  In  Marian,  the  only  government- 
sponsored  structure  (besides  the  microwave  tower  and  the 
house  of  the  Marists)  is  the  school  building  located  in 
the  Central  Barrio.  Classroom  instruction  is  now 
in  Quechua  as  well  as  In  Spanish,  and  the  content 


largely 


courses  has  been  updated  to  incorporate  advances  mad©  in 
the  field  of  education  in  other  nations.  There  is  a move 
for  e-Nample,  to  replace  traditional  mathematics  with  the 


More  importantly,  however,  the  general  level  of  edu- 
cation in  Marian  has  been  increasing  over  the  years,  and 
the  pace  is  accelerating.  Data  from  the  1975  field  census 


show  that  children  of  households  have  progressed  farther 
in  school  than  their  parents,  as  a role,  and  more  children 
are  completing  high  school.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
males  in  the  community,  for  females  are  still  more  likely 
to  quit  in  earlier  grades.  The  census  also  shows  that  the 
rise  in  the  level  of  education  has  affected  all  barrios  of 
Marian,  although  the  households  located  in  the  lower  areas 
are  generally  better  educated  than  those  located  farther 


Not  only  has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  school- 
ing system,  but  values  regarding  education  have  apparently 
changed  significantly.  Younger  males  especially  speak  of 
acquiring  new  skills  in  vocational  schools,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a widespread  desire  to  leave  Marian  and  obtain  em- 
ployment in  Eluaras  or  in  Lima.  That  males  are  indeed 
leaving  the  community  is  reflected  in  the  skewed  population 
pyramid  {Figure  6).  As  with  many  other  processes  affecting 
Marian,  no  empirical  evidence  exists  to  confirm  that  out- 
migration has  increased  since  1970,  but  indications  are 


Young  informants  frequently 


strong  that  such  is  the  oase. 
expressed  their  plans  to  continue  schooling  and  to  leave 
the  rural  area  tor  the  city  life,  parents  often  expressed 
hope  that  their  children  would  acquire  an  education  and 
thereby  be  able  to  better  themselves  by  wording  in  the 
urban  centers.  Everyone  interviewed  Jtnew  of  many  persons 
from  Marian  who  had  done  just  that,  and  the  motivating 
factors  seems  clear. 

First,  Marian  has  become  poorer  over  the  years,  and 

iee  better  incomes,  better  living  standards,  and  a greater 
variety  of  activities.  Coupled  with  the  rising  expecta- 
tions stemming  from  the  disaster  boom  economy,  the  increased 
availability  of  goods  and  services  as  well  as  the  means  to 
acquire  them,  and  the  influence  of  foreign  personnel,  the 
attraction  of  urban  lifestyles  had  undoubtedly  grown  in  the 
minds  of  the  younger  members  of  Marian,  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  then,  the  impact  of  government  inter- 
vention in  the  domain  of  education,  for  schooling  not  only 
reinforces  values  of  the  larger  Peruvian  society  but  also 
prepares  the  young,  at  least  to  a degree,  to  participate 
in  that  larger  society.  Atomization  of  the  community  is 

main  current  of  the  national  system. 


therefore  both 


CHAPTER  VIII 
CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

1 did  not  conduct  a field  investigation  in  the  highland 
coiTiiriunity  of  Marian  nerely  because  of  a academic  interest 
in  collective  stress  situations.  I was,  rather,  deeply  in- 
volved in  and  affected  bv  the  catastronhe,  and  the  decision 
to  study  the  sociocultural  dimensions  of  natural  calamity 


my  involvement  with  the  oeoDle  of  north-central 
ils,  the  final  chapter  of  the  dissertation,  I 
stylistic  anonymity  of  the  third-person  observer 


to  permit  more  directly  personal  and  n 
observations  concerning  the  aftermath 
earthquake . 


frankly  subjective 


I left  the  Callejon  de  Huaylas  in  1971  with  feelings  of 
anger  and  frustration.  1 had  spent  several  months  acting  as 
coordinator  for  Peace  Corps  oroorams  in  the  area  and  had 
como  to  realize  the  depths  of  our  ignorance  regarding  the 
needs  of  victims.  1 had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
multinational  relief  operations  and  to  participate  in  them, 
working  with  representatives  of  organizations  from  many 

n assistance,  I began  to  apply  the  label 
■secondary  disaster"  to  the  impact  of  relief  programs.  I 

1 was  determined  to  study  the  phenomenon.  1 admit  to  not 


understanding  significantly  more  eight  years  later  — the 
problem  is  a complex  one  — but  I believe  that  my  research 
in  Matidn  and  in  other  communities  of  north-central  Peru  has 
shed  some  light  on  small  patches  of  the  poorly  mapped 
domain  of  natural  disaster. 

Disaster  in  Marian 

In  the  second  chapter  I made  the  point  that,  although 
social  scientists  cannot  as  yet  define  disaster,  they  never- 
theless could  in  most  cases  agree  when  it  has  occurred.  Hy 
observation  that  no  primary  disaster  situation  appeared  in 
Marian,  therefore,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  of 
my  conclusions.  I have  no  doubt  that  anyone  who  walked  into 
the  highland  community  soon  after  the  earthquake  looked  about 
at  tlie  destruotion  and  was  convincod  that  calamity  had 
struck.  Homes  were  everywhere  destroyed,  several  people 
died,  and  several  others  were  injured.  Families  huddled  in 
crude,  makeshift  huts,  cooking  over  small,  open  fires.  1 
can  imagine  that  fear  was  almost  tangible.  We  tend  to  take 
tor  grated  the  stability  of  terra  firma,  and  to  have  the 
earth  move  under  one’s  feet  is  indeed  frightening.  There 
was  in  Marian,  moreover,  the  danger  that  one  of  the  after- 

Thero  was  fear,  but  there  was  no  primary  disaster.  I 
could  find  no  indication  of  collective  stress  resulting  from 
the  breakdown  of  the  community  system  attributable  to  the 
earthquake  Itself.  People  had  food  to  eat,  water  to  drink, 
oiothea  and  fire  to  warm  them,  and  huts  to  protect  them.  In 


the  days  and  weeks  follov/iny  the  earthquake,  life  went  on  in 
a relatively  normal  fashion,  and  none  of  my  informants  talked 
of  a common  feeling  of  emergency  or  of  shared  tragedy.  Patm- 
ers  soon  returned  to  their  fields  to  begin  the  harvesting  of 
corn.  Part  of  the  day  had  to  be  spent  in  making  the  adobe 
bricks  to  rebuild  dwellings,  and  possessions  had  to  be  sal- 
vaged from  the  debris.  There  were  many  inconveniences,  some 
hardship,  and  the  knowledge  that  calamity  had  left  its  mark. 

The  people  of  Marian  were  not  oblivious  to  the  condi- 
tions which  surrounded  them,  and  it  was  impossible  to  ignore 
the  frenetic  activity  of  disaster  relief  organisations.  Only 
three  kilemieters  away,  a city  lay  in  rain,  with  friends, 
acquaintances  and  relatives  dead,  injured  or  missing.  The 
drone  of  airplanes  and  the  chopping  noises  of  helicopters 
filled  the  skies  and  echoed  from  the  peaks  of  the  Cordillera 
Blanca,  widespread  death  and  destruction  in  nearby  commu- 
nities and  frantic  attempts  to  cope  with  the  extrome  emer- 


Lch  QXistsd  i 

!nt  definitions  of  disaster  and  our 
regarding  the  sociocultural  system 
conditions.  Given  the  dependence  of  the  sat 
primate  city  of  the  Callejon  de 
. anticipated  higher  levels  of  collective  stress 
indicated  by  the  data.  Marian,  after  all,  was  n 


a closed,  self-sufficient  social  unit,  and  the  breakdown  of 


Huaraz  system  theoretically  should 


profound  effect  on  the  conraunlty.  That  it  did  not  raises 
some  interesting  theoretical  questions  and  demands  a new 
perspective  on  the  disaster  process  itself. 

I can  suggest  two  possible  explanations  for  the  lack  of 
a primary  disaster.  First,  Marian  may  not  have  been  as  de- 
pendent upon  tluaraz  as  my  own  Initial  analysis  suggested.  I 
do  not  contradict  earlier  conclusions,  but  I do  propose  that 
the  needs  fulfilled  through  interaction  with  the  departmental 
capital  were  not  essential.  The  core  features  of  the  satel- 
lite community  were  characterised  by  a lack  of  participation 
in  the  larger  market  network,  so  that  the  breakdown  of 
distributive  raechanisme  in  Huaraz  did  not  immediately  and 
directly  affoot  the  subsistence-oriented  economy  of  Marian. 

The  earthquake  did  not  destroy  the  material  base  of  produc- 
tion, nor  were  sufficient  numbers  of  community  members  killed 
or  disabled  to  disrupt  production  and  distribution  strategies. 
Thus,  basic  needs  were  met  even  during  the  emergency  period. 
Deprivation  was  limited  to  acquired  needs  and,  even  then, 
to  the  acquired  needs  of  lesser  importance.  Inconvenience 
and  hardship  resulted,  but  no  extreme  collective  stress. 

A second  possible  explanation  for  the  absence  of  a 
primary  disaster  in  MariSn  is  that  relief  operations  provided 
a temporary  substitute  component  for  distribution  of  goods 
and  services.  Calamity  tends  to  give  rise  to  an  "emergency 
social  system"  (Barton  19621,  but  multinational  relief 
operations  represent  an  externally  imposed  emergency  system. 
Resources  channelled  into  the  Impact  zone  in  Peru  partially 


compensated  for  tlio  loss  ol  efficiency  of  the  economic 
processes  in  the  devastated  urhan  centers,  but  the  conse- 
quences were  somewhat  different  in  Marian.  Since  the  core 
features  of  the  community  system  remained  relatively  intact, 
humanitarian  aid  increased  per  capita  resource  availability 

satisfaction  is  valid,  then  the  influx  of  goods  and  services 
would  have  reduced  collective  stress  below  predisaster  levels 
in  Marian.  Because  of  emergency  food  supplies  being  doled 
out  by  relief  organisations,  for  example,  many  persons  in 
the  community  ate  more  and  better  food  than  they  had  before 
the  earthquake. 

The  implications  for  relief  planning  are  perplexing. 
Emergency  supplies,  like  any  resource,  are  not  inexhaustible 

utility.  Since  there  was  differential  loss  and  suffering  in 
the  Callcjcn,  goods  and  services  should  not  have  been  dis- 
tributed indiscriminately;  priorities  should  have  been  es- 
tablished. 1 admit  that  the  problem  has  no  easy  solution, 
for  it  requires  a redefinition  of  the  concept  of  "victim," 
and  by  what  criteria  are  we  to  distinguish  victims  from 
nonvictims,  especially  when  there  are  degrees  of  suffering? 
The  chaotic  conditions  associated  with  extreme  emergency 
only  add  to  the  dilomma,  but  the  effectiveness  of  relief 
depends  upon  the  realization  that  not  all  survivors  are 
necessarily  in  need  as  a result  of  the  primary  disaster. 


Harlan  illustrated  the  misallocation  of  resources  in 
north-central  Peru,  for  many  emergency  supplies  were  given 
to  community  members  despite  the  fact  that  these  resources 
were  more  badly  needed  elsewhere.  Georgs  Foster's  "image  of 
limited  good"  is  operative  in  this  case,  for  the  persons  who 
received  more  than  their  share  deprived  others.  I do  not 
deny  that  many  people  in  Marian  and  other  farming  communities 
require  more  food,  clothes,  better  shelter,  more  adequate 

distinguished  from  the  more  immediate  disaster  triggered  by 
a major  natural  event.  Unfortunately,  relief  personnel 
entering  the  impact  zone  often  saw  only  the  general  depriva- 
tion and,  erroneously  correlating  the  physical  dimensions  of 
destruction  tespeoislly  property  damage)  with  long-standing 
conditions  of  need  in  the  highlands,  categorised  almost  all 
residents  as  "oartiiquake  disaster  victims. " Resources  were 
therefore  diffused  throughout  the  zone  rather  than  concen- 
trated where  they  were  most  urgently  needed. 

Urban  centers  tended  to  receive  more  aid  than  rural 
settlements,  but  distribution  of  supplies  was  still  largely 
indiscriminate.  Persons  from  satellite  communities,  for 
example,  came  into  Huaraz  to  obtain  food,  tents,  modioinea 
and  other  items.  In  fact,  offsetting  the  migration  of  the 
elite  freen  the  departmental  capital  was  the  migration  into 
the  city  of  many  members  of  the  rural  population.  One  of 
the  principal  factors  stimulating  what  amounted  to  a 
demographic  shift  was  the  ready  availability  of  resources 


ss:  s.“s: 


yteater  tho  need  (or  esprit  de  corps.  One  of  my  primary 
objectives  was  to  tost  this  proposition  in  the  community  of 
Marian,  but  I found  no  indication  of  increased  collective 
stress  in  the  research  site  deriving  from  the  1970  earth* 


; there  was  no  primary  disaster, 
ot  draw  any  conclusions  regarding  the  correlation 
recne  emergency  and  the  post-impact  utopia.  Never- 
e subject  is  important  enough  to  warrant  ct^nment 
the  implications  of  victim  solidarity  for  relief 


In  1974  I was  asked  to  conduct  a study  of  a number  of 
projects  funded  by  a private  Poruvian-American  agency  called 
the  Peru  Earthquake  Belief  Committee  (PEBC) . The  projects  I 
selected  for  evaluation  were  located  in  the  Callejon  de 
Ruaylas,  and  all  had  involved  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 

in  most  cases,  donations  had  less  than  the  expected  positive 
results,  and  that  the  gifts  of  money  or  materials  actually 
had  negative  consequences  for  several  communities.  My  ini- 
tial analysis  emphasized  the  lack  of  expertise  in  management 
among  community  leaders,  the  absence  of  direction  by  the 
donors,  and  other  social  factors  which  at  the  time  seemed 
most  directly  related  (Dudasik  1974). 

Further  consideration  of  the  projects,  however,  led  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a connection  between  the 
post-impact  utopia  and  the  lack  of  success  of  some  of  the 
PERC  projects  (Dudasik  1976).  The  individuals  who  first 


The  principal  implications  for  disaster  relief  are 
clear,  and  relief  agents  must  be  made  aware  of  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  post-impact  utopia  and  plan  accordingly.  To 
enter  a stricken  area  and  to  initiate  projects  which  require 
continuing  cooperation  of  the  recipient  social  group  is  to 
invite  failure.  Humanitarian  aid  may  actually  contribute  Co 
inCra-  or  inCergroup  hostilities,  and  efforts  to  create 
programs  to  benafit  disaster  victims  may  have  a detrimental 
impact  once  the  utopian  period  disappears. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  requires  further  general 
study,  and  in  particular  disaster  situations  each  project 
requires  specific  study  to  determine  tho  role  of  the  post- 
impact utopia.  To  ignore  this  important  factor  may  exacer- 
bate collective  stress  and  cconpound  the  primary  disaster. 


The  primary  disaster  is  defined  as  the  collective 
stress  situation  triggered  by  the  impact  of  a disruptive 
event,  while  the  secondary  disaster  is  a function  of  inef- 


fective or  counterproductive  relief  operations.  The  problem 
is  not  limited  to  developing  areas  stricken  by  calamity  but 
arises  even  in  the  most  affluent  of  societies.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  the  Congressional  Joint  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Dofonso  Production  recently  criticised  the  federal 
disaster  preparedness  system  and  recommended  fundamental 
reorganisation  and  centralisation  of  the  complex  bureaucra- 
cies which  are  designed  to  deal  with  large  scale  emergencies 


(United  States 


The  principal  obstacle  to  efficient  response  in 
affluent  nations,  it  seems,  is  generally  that  of  coordina- 
tion, and  rarely  do  other  countries  become  direcly  involved 
in  rescue,  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  programs.  In 
developing  regions,  in  contrast,  the  primary  problem  atten- 
dant upon  disaster  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  human  and 
material  resources,  and  the  occurrence  of  natural  disaster 
moat  often  gives  rise  to  multinational  relief  operations. 
Between  1972  and  1976,  75  per  cent  of  the  42  poorest  nations 

require  international  assistance  (United  Nations  Associa- 

even  more  evident  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
coordinating  the  activities  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national organizations  in  the  stricken  areas. 

The  secondary  disaster  will  become  ever  more  problema- 
tic in  the  future,  for  the  number  of  natural  calamities 
requiring  global  response  seems  to  be  increasing  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  world's  population, 
particularly  in  developing  regions  (Hussein  1976).  The 
subject  of  multinational  relief  and  its  impact  on  victim 
populations  has  received  little  attention,  although  there 
ie  growing  concern  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
response  of  the  world  community  to  natural  cataetrophe.  The 
United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  example,  recently  comploted  an  investigation  on  the 
topic  (1977),  and  the  United  Nations  itself  has  created  an 


problems 


agency  to  provide  consultation  services  for  na 
regions  interestod  in  disaster  planning.  The 
remain,  however,  and  the  situation  in  north-central  Peru 
is  illustrative  of  the  many  facets  of  international  himani- 


still  in  their 


infancy,  and  the  complex  sociocultural  processes  are  poorly 
understood.  This  is  especially  true  of  extrema  situations, 
and  lacunae  in  knowledge  have  serious  implications  for  dis- 
aster relief  and  planning.  Systematic  research  in  this  area 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  need  for  such  research,  and 
disaster  victims  are  further  victimized  by  ignorance.  Given 
the  increasing  frequency  and  severity  of  calamity  resulting 
from  the  growing  vulnerability  of  populations,  particularly 


World  nations,  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
h priorltios  in  all  disciplines  be  realigned 
to  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the  study  of  extreme  emergen- 
cies. Government  and  private  foundations  must  encourage 
disaster  research  by  making  funds  more  readily  available,  a 
move  which  will  require  some  alteration  in  existing  funding 
procedures.  The  unpredictability  of  some  disaster  events 
and  the  time  required  for  approval  of  research  grants  hinder 
quick  response  by  many  students.  On  the  other  hand,  monies 


could  be  set  aside  to  conduct  field  investigation  in  the 
high-risk  areas  where  the  potential  for  natural  calamity  is 


could  provide  a foundation  for 


greatest.  This  data  bose 
comparative  studies  and  illuminate  the  disaster  process. 

A 90od  deal  of  literature  is  already  available  regard- 
ing catastrophe,  but  research  already  conducted  has  not 
significantly  reduced  the  consequences  of  ignorance.  That 
is  to  say,  what  we  have  learned  generally  has  appeared  only 
in  esoteric  scholarly  publications,  and  information  is  not 
easily  available  to  the  personnel  who  participate  in  relief 
activities.  There  is  a trend  to  resolve  this  particular 


problem.  Research  units,  like  Uaose  at  Ohio  State  university 
in  the  United  states  and  at  the  University  of  Bradford  in 
England,  have  compiled  extensive  libraries  dealing  with 
natural  and  man-made  disasters.  Scholarly  publications 
treating  all  aspects  of  extreme  situations  have  appeared, 
and  the  United  Nations  Disaster  Relief  Organisation  (USDRO) 
oollccts,  stores  and  disseminates  information  on  calamity 
in  the  world  community. 

Increased  research  and  more  easily  available  research 
results  would  help  to  rosolve  the  problem  of  ignorance  sur- 
rounding the  disaster  process,  but  the  solution  is  not  cesn- 
plete.  Availability  of  data  does  not  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  used,  and  the  Peruvian  situation  illustrates  this. 

To  put  it  quite  bluntly,  personnel  of  relief  organisations 
operating  in  the  impact  area  wero  not  only  very  frequently 
unaware  of  social  and  cultural  dimensions  of  disaster,  but 
such  variables  were  just  as  frequently  viewed  as  irrelevant 
or,  at  best,  of  secondary  importance.  This  can  in  part  be 


explained  by  the  fact  that  aocial  scientists  were  not 
generally  part  of  the  rescue,  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation efforts,  and  positions  of  authority  were  filled  by 
administrators  with  littie  or  no  background  in  the  social 

The  Peruvian  government  did  employ  some  sociologists 
and  anthropologists,  but  tbeir  contributions  were  limited 
and  their  suggestions  often  not  taken  into  account.  Empha- 
sis during  the  recovery  period  was  placed  upon  construction 
and  upon  economic  development,  and  models  for  both  were 
inspired  by  modern,  Western  fictions  of  efficiency  and 
coBt-analysis.  Planners  were  outsiders,  largely  unfamiliar 
with  local  sociocultural  patterns,  and  the  inclusion  of 
social  scientists  in  the  bureaucracy  seemed  to  me  to  be  for 
little  more  than  the  sake  of  appearance.  A good  deal  of 
research  has  been  conducted  in  the  Cellejon  do  Uuaylas  by 
reputable  anthropologists,  but  the  anthropologists  assigned 
to  the  agencies  in  the  impact  aono  were  most  often  unaware 
of  this  data  resource.  If  the  social  scientists  themselves 
did  not  know  of  available  publications,  1 am  not  surprised 

The  troubles^e  thing  in  my  mind  is  that  no-one  seemed 
to  care  very  much.  The  ORDEZA  library  in  Huarat  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  highly  technical  volumes  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  soils,  drainage  patterns,  plans  for  roads 
and  other  projects,  but  nowhere  could  1 find  copies  of  even 
the  major  works  concerning  the  social  end  cultural  aspects 


iiuaylas  Valley.  My  suggestions 


publications  night  be  a valuable  addition  to  ORDEZA  or 
the  Huarai  public  library  were  met  with  courteous  agreement, 
but,  at  last  report,  the  books  and  articles  were  still  not 
available  to  personnel  responsible  for  development  of  the 
disaster-strioken  area.  Sociocultural  phefiomena  were  ap- 
parently believed  to  have  little  relevance  to  technical 
planning. 

Preparation-  The  Peruvian  highlands  are  spectacular  in 
their  primordial  ruggedness,  and  they  are  restless  in  their 
youth.  Giant  and  still  growing,  the  Andes  stand  threaten- 
ingly over  the  livinq  things  which  cling  to  the  steep  moun- 
tainsides. Human  populations  are  largely  helpless  in  the 
face  of  tremors,  landslides  and  floods  which  are  either 
fatalistically  accepted  as  part  of  routine  existence  or 
simply  not  thought  about  until  lives  and  property  are  di- 
rectly affected.  Vulnerable  population  centers  in  the  high- 
lands are  ever  more  vulnerable  as  urbanization  accelerates. 
There,  space  is  at  a premium,  and  the  adobe  structures  are 
built  close  together  and  as  high  as  is  structurally  fea- 
sible. Many  streets  are  more  like  alleyways,  for  they  are 
narrow  and  separate  facing  buildings  by  only  a few  meters. 

In  the  densely  populated  urban  centers,  even  low-energy 

was  the  case.  Despite  the  inevitability  of  disaster  in 
this  high-risk  area,  preparation  for  catastrophe  was  not  a 


high  goverruncnt  priority  in  the  years  preceding  the  1970 
earthquake.  I can  only  somiise  from  the  lack  of  prior 
planning  in  Peru  and  in  most  other  nations  that  natural 
calamities  were  viewed  as  unique/  isolated  occurrences 
which  wore  unrelated  to  the  more  pressing  problems  of 
socioeconomic  development.  Disasters  were  (and  still  are) 
viewed  as  events  rather  than  as  processes,  and  the  general 
approach  to  the  threat  of  sudden  disruptions  in  the  physi' 
cal  environment  was  to  wait  until  such  disruptions  occurred. 
Response  to  the  1970  earthquake,  for  example,  was  not  to 
the  threat  but  to  the  actual  emergency,  and  all  planning, 
preparation,  coordination  and  resource  allocation  was 
attempted  after  the  fact,  during  the  period  of  extreme 
emergency  when  conditions  were  most  confusing.  Given  the 
resulting  chaos,  I cannot  resist  the  play  on  words:  the 
approach  to  disaster  can  be  termed  a "post  hoc  fallacy." 

Planning  and  preparation  for  calamity,  however,  must  be 
based  upon  the  realization  that  disruptive  natural  phenomena 
are  not  unique,  isolated  events.  The  physical  environment 
of  all  human  populations  is  undergoing  continual  modification 
to  which  sociocultural  systems  must  respond  appropriately. 

In  high-risk  areas,  extreme  modifications  in  the  environment 
are  frequent  and  will  have  ever  greater  social  and  cultural 
consequences  because  of  the  increasing  vulnerability  of 
human  groups.  General  programs  of  development,  therefore, 
must  incorporate  plans  to  deal  with  recurring  natural  events, 
thereby  reducing  the  threat  of  disaster  before  such  events 


occur.  Allocating  humcm  aiul  material  resources  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  in  developing  nations  will  have 
little  benefit  if  the  recipient  coramunities  are  periodically 
affected  by  large  scale  disaster  which  disrupts  the  systems 
and  victimises  the  populations. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  variables  involved,  I 
can  offer  only  the  most  general  of  suggestions  to  counter 
the  "post  hoc  fallacy"  of  the  secondary  disaster.  I also 

into  effect  by  national  and  international  organisations,  but 
I must  include  them  here  for  the  sake  of  clarity.  Where 
similar  plans  are  proceeding  apace,  I strongly  suggest  even 
greater  priority  be  assigned  to  the  programs. 

Governments  in  high-risk  areas  must  redirect  energies 
and  establish  centralized  organizations  at  the  national 


level  to  study  and  prepare  for  natural  disaster.  These 

gate  all  facets  of  the  disaster  process,  including  Che 
nature  of  the  triggering  events,  the  potential  physical 

primary  tasks  of  the  centralized  organization  would  be  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  calamity  either  by  controlling  the 

feasible,  and  by  anticipating  the  needs  of  victims  before 


The  most  effective  means  of  mitigating  natural  disastar 
would  be  to  control  Che  environmental  variables  affecting 


populations.  Techniques  ate  being  developed  to  release 
tectonio  pressures  slowly  before  major  tremors  occur,  and 


attempts  to  modify  climatic  patterns  may  in  the  future  re- 
duce the  threat  of  storms,  droughts  and  other  disruptive 
weather  conditions.  In  flood-prone  regions,  there  are  steps 
which  can  often  be  taken  to  reinforce  natural  dams,  lower 
water  levels,  or  relocate  settlements  situated  in  the  path 
of  potential  flood  waters.  The  proposed  central  agency 
would  accumulate  data,  analyze  alternative  actions,  and 

e programs  designed  at  least  to  decrease  the  destruc- 


tive energy  of  disaster-triggering  events. 

Calamity,  however,  is  a sociocultural  phenomenon  and, 
given  our  limited  ability  to  control  nature's  forces,  we  must 
place  greater  emphasis  upon  the  social  and  cultural  effects 
of  disaster.  Again,  planning  must  be  anticipatory,  not 
after-the-fact.  Development  programs  must  integrate  proce- 
dures to  make  communities  in  high-risk  areas  less  vulnerable 
to  disaster  events  and  more  self-sufficient  in  meeting 
their  own  needs  during  extreme  emergency.  One  aspect  would 
be  to  encourage  modification  in  settlement  patterns  and 
design  of  dwellings,  particularly  in  densely  populated  urban 
centers.  Althcugh  Iluaraz  has  lost  its  provincial  charm,  the 
now  wider  streets  and  earthquake-resistant  buildings  will 
decrease  the  death  toll  and  property  loss  in  future 


earthquakes. 

Disaster  involves  more  than  loss  of  life  and  property. 


conduct  research  ii 


dimensions  o£  Che  sociocultural  systam  under  stress  condi- 
tions. Given  Che  probability  of  occurrence  of  a particular 
type  of  triggering  event,  tho  organization  should  determine 
the  degree  of  vulnerability  of  different  kinds  of  CMcmunity 
systems.  In  the  Andean  region  where  major  earthquakes  occur 
periodically,  vhat  settlements  will  be  most  affected?  As  my 
own  study  indicates,  rural  areas  generally  suffered  less 
from  the  primary  disaster  while  the  large  urban  centers  were 
devastated.  In  attempting  to  anticipate  needs,  analysis  of 


most  likely  to  be  affected, 
relatively  Intact,  so  that 


consideration  Che  components 
In  Marian,  core  features  were 
atworks  of  food  production  and 


needs.  Tho  most  Immediate  requirement  was  shelter,  not  foodi 
distribution  of  emergency  food  supplies  therefore  constituted 
a misallocation  of  r 


In  Huaraz,  on  the  ether 
sons  had  a profound  impact  on 
interdependence  characterizin 
urban  system,  the  breakdown  o 


i,  the  death  of  so  many  per- 
core  components.  Given  the 


once  to  severo  deprivation  of  the  basic  requirements  of 
existence.  Primary  collective  needs  were  also  largely  unmet 
because  of  the  disruption  of  the  local  decision-making 
process  and  the  procedures  effecting  social  control.  The 
central  coordinating  agency  must  be  aware  of  such  variables. 


disas ter 


sys  tsrniic 


National  disaster  defense  organisations 


their  activities 


must  coordinate 
levels  within  the  government.  Plan- 


ning for  extreme  emergencies  must  be  integrated  into  the 
larger  plan  for  socioeconomic  development,  and  the  many 
bureaucracies  which  would  become  involved  in  relief  opera- 
tions should  have  procedural  guidelines  for  cooperative, 
comprehensive  and  holistic  response.  Once  disaster  strihes, 
the  central  agency  must  be  given  the  authority  to  assign 
priorities  within  the  impact  zona  and  to  direct  the  aotivi- 
tiea  of  all  participating  organizations.  Despite  its  short- 
comings, ChVRSA/ORDEZA  in  Peru  exemplifies  the  centraliza- 
tion needed  for  effective  reaction  by  the  larger  system  at 


Effective  response  to  an  emergency  situation  is  defined 
in  terras  of  noods-satisfaotion,  and  the  reduction  of  collec- 
tive stress  attendant  upon  disaster-stimulated  deprivation 
entails  efficient  allocation  of  human  and  material  r 


Probable  needs  can  be  determined  beforehand,  and  appropriate 
resources  can  be  identified,  located  and  stored.  The  pro- 
cedure would  not  require  great  storehouses  of  food  items, 
tents,  medicines,  blankets  and  other  goods.  Developing 
countries  normally  lack  surplus  materiel  which  could  set 
idle  until  disaster  strikes.  Like  in  Marian,  wealth  could 
be  stored  in  the  social  network  of  reciprocity,  and  victim 
populations  would  draw  upon  resources  of  a 
global  community  of  nations  when  needed. 


regional 


International  reciprocity,  however,  requires  interna- 
tional cooperation,  and  the  various  national  disaster 
organisations  should  join  forces  and  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts. cooperative  action  would  most  easily  be  acoonplished 
on  a regional  basis  where  similar  threats  confront  the  in- 
dividual nations.  The  countries  of  western  South  America, 
for  example,  share  a common  dangers  the  disruptive  activity 
of  Che  Andes.  The  entire  region  is  affected  by  volcanic 
eruptions,  erosion,  landslides,  avalanches  and  earthguahes. 
Data  collected  by  national  organizations  could  be  central- 
ised, and  the  community  of  Andean  nations  could  devise  ef- 
fective plans  of  response  to  potential  calamity.  Human  and 
material  resources  available  locally  could  be  identified, 
located,  and  diverted  to  disaster-strihen  areas.  Initial 
ateps  in  this  direction  have  already  been  tahen  in  some 
regions,  but  the  task  is  far  from  complete. 

The  logical  extension  of  ray  suggestion  is  to  create  a 
wcrldwide  network  of  information  exchange  and  resource 
sharing,  with  a nexus  agency  where  data  regarding  disasters 
can  be  stored  and  made  readily  available.  This  is  the  task 
of  UNDRO,  and  other  agencies  are  involved  in  similar  pro- 
grams. Again,  I recommend  magnified  efforts  to  conduct 
research  at  aii  levels,  from  the  international  to  the  local, 
and  to  establish  a system  by  which  disaster-related  data  can 
be  stared,  retrieved,  and  applied  in  the  process  of 
preparation , 


Training.  Preparation  for  disaster  requires  a new  per- 
spective regarding  collective  stress  situations,  discarding 
the  notion  that  disruptive  natural  phenonena  are  unique  and 
infrequent.  Planning  also  requires  a new  approach  to  de- 
ployment of  human  resources  during  extreme  emergencies. 
Because  relief  operations  are  often  multinational,  relief 
agents  entering  an  impact  zone  are  probably  quite  unfamiliar 
with  the  terrain  and  with  the  population.  This  is  true  even 

outside  the  strioken  area.  In  Peru,  many  persons  £r<xn  Lima 
and  other  metropolitan  centers  were  just  as  lauch  "foreign- 
ers" in  the  Cellejon  de  Huaylas  as  were  people  from  other 
nations.  Urban  Peruvians  were  generally  unacquainted  with 
local  sociocultural  patterns  and  faced  some  of  the  same 
problems  of  communioation  with  the  victim  population. 

Training  of  relief  agents,  therefore,  entails  more  than 
the  teaching  of  basic  rescue  techniques,  first  aid,  or 
general  characteristics  of  the  impact  zone  and  its  people. 
They  must  be  well-informed  of  social  and  cultural  variables 


which  could  affect  relief  operations,  and  such  training  can 
only  be  accomplished  when  more  detailed  data  are  collected 
in  high-risk  areas.  Some  of  the  processes  in  Marian  des- 
cribed in  previous  chapters  have  a direct  bearing  on  rescue, 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  programs  (systems  of 
production  and  distribution,  attitudes  towards  government, 
amoral  familism,  atomization,  the  post-impact  utopia,  and 


so  on).  Unless  roller  agents  and  planners  are  aware  of 
such  factors,  efforts  to  aid  the  victims  may  have  negative 


Another  facet  of  training  is  psychological.  Many 
foreigners  who  entered  nortii-central  Peru  had  little  trouble 
adjusting  to  the  alien  context,  while  others  were  disorien- 
ted by  culture  shook.  Exacerbating  the  emotional  problems 
of  all  relief  agents  were  the  urgency  of  the  tas)c  during 


the  intial  emergency,  the  magnitude  of  suffering,  the  dis- 
comnedious  and  unsanitary  living  conditions,  and  the  fear 
of  recurring  earthquakes  and  floods.  The  depressogenic 
environment,  then,  affected  not  only  tliose  persons  who  lived 
through  the  disaster  event.  Outsiders  also  became  victims 
of  situational  factors  and  suffered  what  I have  termed 
"disaster  shock."  Reactive  deprossion  can  be  manifest  in 
behavior  which  is  personally  adaptive  {Flach  1574]  but 
which  does  not  positively  contribute  to  relief  operations. 
Training  of  agents,  therefore,  must  prepare  them  for  the 
possible  emotional  consequences  of  culture  and  disaster 


Planning  for  potential  emergency  also  reguiros  that 
individuals  within  participating  agencies  be  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  sociocultural  systems  and  of  specific  social 
and  cultural  variables  applicablo  to  the  stricken  area. 

This  applies  net  only  to  those  who  execute  programs  in  the 
field,  but  also  to  those  who  plan  the  programs.  Persons  in 
positions  of  authority  in  the  government  must  be  particularly 


LhD  Importance  of  oociocultural  variation  and 
to  the  potential  impact  of  propoBsd  projects  to  "rehabili' 
tote"  the  victim  population,  when  I speak  of  training, 
then,  I do  not  limit  the  process  of  education  to  the  individ- 
uals who  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  people  of  a 
stricken  area.  1 include  all  personnel  at  all  levels  of  all 
organizations  which  become  involved  in  disaster  relief. 

Finally,  information  regarding  disasters  and  response 
to  disasters  must  be  disseminated  among  potential  victims. 


Prior  knowledge  of  proper  behavior  can  save  lives  and  prop- 
erty, particularly  if  the  disaster  event  can  be  predicted, 
giving  time  for  preparation  and/or  evacuation,  widespread 
panic  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  calamity,  and  sur- 
vivors demonstrate  behavior  which  is  contextually  rational 
and  adaptive.  The  efficacy  of  response  at  the  individual 


level  could  be  increased  through  general  education  programs. 


The  Disaster  Boom  Economy 

I have  spoken  of  the  primacy  disaster  and  the  secondary 
disaster,  but  there  is  yet  another  catastrophe  threatening 

pecially  if  they  knew  Old  lluaraz,  will  be  impressed  by  the 
outward  signs  of  prosperity  in  the  departmental  capital,  I 
had  a vague  impression  t 
1975,  but  during  my  trip 

pression  turned  to  conviction.  Several  n 


sidewalks 


rarply  seen  in  predisasCer  days  --  and  never  displayed  on 
sidewalks.  Television  sets,  stereophonic  components,  bi- 
cycles, blenders,  radios,  and  a hundred  and  one  other 
•lukury”  items  that  once  only  the  wealthy  could  afford  were 
being  sold.  Christinas  was  approaching,  but  the  yuletide 
season  in  Huaras  was  not  generally  a time  of  gift-giving. 
Apparently,  the  custom  was  diffusing  to  the  provincial 
capital.  How  else  to  explain  the  hectic  buying  and  selling 

sive  goods,  and  why  the  demand  was  so  great  that  new  stores 
had  appeared  to  share  the  market. 

Television  came  to  Iluarat  in  1975,  and  for  a time  it 
was  a novelty,  crowds  would  gather  in  the  streets  to  stare 
at  sets  displayed  in  windows,  televising  soccer  games, 
speeches  by  government  officials,  and  United  States  programs 
dubbed  in  Spanish.  By  the  end  of  1976  I was  taken  aback  by 
the  number  of  television  antennae  adorning  the  houses  and 
even  makeshift  huts  in  Huarar.  The  sight  prompted  me  to 
investigate  the  unusual  business  boom,  and  my  conclusions 


I first  assumed  that  the  market  for  expensive 
saw  on  the  sidewalks  and  in  the  shops  comprised  thi 
siders"  in  the  departmental  capital.  I discounted 
primarily  because  I believed  they  would  spend  most  of  t 
wealth  on  marc  portable  goods  such  as  souvenirs  or  for 


diminishing  number  of  volunteers  from 


conceivably  purchase 


stovcs/  stereos,  and  sunilar 


profitable  market, 
agencies. 


hat  left  personnel  attached 


3 Peruvian 


yet  incomplete,  but  the  information  1 
that  "outsiders"  freon  Lina  and  other 


metropolitatn  centers  could  net  alone  provide  the  base  for 
an  economic  boom  in  the  Huaylas  Valley.  0R0E3A,  the  largest 
government  agency  in  the  area,  had  only  about  €50  permanent 
or  semipermanent  employees,  many  of  whom  were  secretaries 
and  clerks  receiving  good  but  not  high  salaries,  while  the 
wages  spent  by  outsiders  on  the  local  economy  certainly  had 

to  explain  the  impressive  rise  in  the  incomes  of  the  busi- 
nesses I sampled. 

To  obtain  an  approximate  measure  of  the  dimensions  of 


the  disaster  boom  economy,  I exemined  the  books  of  34 

capital.  I summarised  the  results  for  the  six-year  period, 
1970  to  1975,  in  Chapter  VII.  The  sample  was  not  random, 

economy.  But  the  statistics  are  impressive  and  support  the 
informal,  subjective  analysis  of  the  many  shopkeepers  with 
whom  I spoke.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  correla- 


Gxponential  growth 


Poarsoia  correlation  coefficient 


standard  procedures. 


boon  econony. 


, howover,  do  not  explain  the  disaster 
t one  tentative  explanation  apears  logical 
t serious  consideration.  Disaster  relief 
e impact  area  brought  laillions  of  dollars 
into  an  area  which  theretofore  had  been  economically  slug- 
gish. The  CRYftSA/ORDEZA  budget  alone  for  the  years  1970 
through  197f  totaled  more  than  200  million  dollars,  and  a 
good  percentage  of  that  total  was  spent  in  the  Huarae  area. 

If  the  budget  of  the  central  relief  agency  is  taken  as  the 
independent  variable,  with  mean  gross  income  of  the  34 
sampled  businesses  as  the  dependent  variable,  the  generated 
correlation  coefficient  is  greater  than  0.9S.  Again,  no 
conclusive  statement  can  be  made  about  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  but  the  statistics  do  provide  some  propositions  to 
be  tested  in  another  context  to  see  if  the  disaster  boom 
economy  accompanies  multinational  rolief  programs  in  develop- 
ing nations. 

It  appears  that  capital  brought  i 
in  north-central  Peru  stimulated  the  1 
surprising  degree.  Moroovor,  wealth  w 
in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals  but 
all  segments  of  the  population.  Between  1971  and 
example,  OPDEZA  spent  about  11.3  million  dollars  f 
struction  projects  in  the  departmental  capital,  an 


0 the  impact  zone 
al  economy  to  a 
not  concentrated 
s distributed  among 


semiskilled  laborers  drawn  from  surrounding  agricultural 
coimDunltles.  This  In  part  explains  the  existence  of  a market 
for  the  many  goods  displayed  on  the  sidewalks  shortly  before 


The  process  is  not  a simple  one,  and  1 must  refer  again 
to  the  model  of  the  sociocultural  system  which  provided  me 
with  a theoretical  framework  during  all  phases  of  the  research 
project.  Under  ideal  conditions,  with  a stable  physical  and 
social  environment,  all  domains  of  a system  taxid  towards 
congruence,  or  functional  unity.  What  this  means  is  that 
patterns  of  interaction  complement  one  another,  and  compo- 
iuch  a way  as  to  maximise  the  satis- 


faction of  needs  of  the  individuals  who  constitute  the 
organic  base.  Furthermore,  individual  basic  and  acquired 
needs  will  tend  to  stabilise  at  a level  which  does  not 
greatly  exceed  energy  per  capita  available  tc  fulfill  those 
needs.  The  principle  contradicts  ons  of  the  axicots  of  itodern 
economic  theory  but  derives  logically  from  the  needs  hypothe- 


sis proposed  in  the  second  chapter. 

If  acquired  needs  increase  within  a system  character- 
ised by  a relatively  steady  state,  several  alternative 
solutions  are  available  to  reduce  the  resultant  stresses. 
These  alternatives  fall  into  two  categories:  decrease  the 
needs,  or  increase  the  means  to  satisfy  the  needs.  The  first 
option  is  not  as  uncommon  as  one  might  initially  believe. 
During  periods  of  collective  stress,  populations  often 
realign  priorities  and  place  positive  value  on  abstinence. 


aelf-sacrificQ,  and  so  on.  Many  rovitalization,  millanarian 

to  illustrate  this  particular  solution  to  deprivation. 

The  second  general  solution  is  to  increase  energy  per 
capita  and  thereby  to  satisfy  the  additional  needs  in  the 
systecn.  This  requires  a change  in  cccnonic  strategies  which 
more  than  likely  will  lead  to  fundamental  modifications  in 
the  core  components  of  the  system.  According  to  Leslie 
White's  hypothesis,  an  increase  in  energy  per  capita  is 
causally  related  to  complexity  of  the  social  unit  and  its 

The  theoretical  discussion  bears  directly  upon  the 
situation  in  the  Callejdn  de  Huaylas.  Weeds,  like  any  other 
cultural  phenomena,  may  be  transmitted  from  one  system  to 
another.  The  influx  of  foreign  personnel  in  north-central 

residents  began  to  admire  the  lifestyles  and  possessions  of 


The  presence  of  affluent  outsiders  was  not  alone  suf- 
ficient to  create  a situation  of  relative  deprivation  or 
rising  expectations  in  the  Huaraz  area.  Exposure  does  not 
neoessarily  guarantee  changes  in  acquired  needs  but  may  lead 
to  increased  resentment  of  the  rich,  a more  fatalistic  atti- 
tudo.  or  other  psychological  defenses  against  needs  which 


cannot  be  fulfilled. 


may  be  offset  by  compensating  attitudes  and  values.  But 
place  exposure  to  attractive 


goals  together  with 


attain  thoae  goala,  and  acquired  needs  will  probably  increase 
as  they  did  in  the  Caliejon  de  Huaylas.  subsistence  farmers 
took  on  construction  jobs  and  earned  salaries  which  they 
could  and  did  spend  on  the  local  economy.  Farmers  increased 
a flourished,  and  Old  Huaraz  was 


renovated,  all  the  result  of  the  sudden  increase  in  capital 
circulating  in  tJie  economic  system,  with  such  benefits, 
why  do  I label  the  process  a disaster  boom  economy  and  pre- 
dict unfavorable  repercussions? 

The  boom  economy  is  artificially  stimulated  and  is 
based  on  external  wealth  which  will  eventually  diminish  sig- 
nificantly or  disappear  entirely.  If  per  capita  wealth  de- 


clines but  newly  acquired  needs  do  not,  then  there  will  be 
yet  another  collective  stress  situation  in  the  area  which  ha 
suffered  almost  eight  years  from  the  primary  and  secondary 
disasters  beginning  in  May  of  1970. 

The  data  I collected  during  my  last  visit  to  Huaraa 
hint  at  things  to  come.  I have  already  suggested  the  pos- 
sible correlation  between  the  ORDEZA  budget  and  gross  income 
1 sampled.  I have  yet  to  mention,  however 
A budget  was  cut  from  $B3.85  million  for  the 


biennium  1973  - 1974 
25  per  cent  decrease, 
in  1975,  growing  more 


million  for  1975  - 1976,  a 
5 incomes  continued  to  climb 
per  cent  over  the  preceding 


5 increased  less  than  19  per 


insufficient 


confirm 


cannot  causally  relate  the  docline  in  both  t 
and  the  receipts  of  the  sampled  businesses  i 
say  that  I am  not  surprised. 

The  long  term  impact  of  the  disaster  b 
difficult  to  determine  at  this  point  in  time 

tion  of  external  resources  for 

of  prosperity  in  the  Huaylas  Valley,  however, 
be  an  almost  impossible  task.  I cannot  coiuae 


■.  ORDEZA  budget 


sufficient  quantities,  profitable  exploitation  is  a long 
term  program.  Research  Into  this  area  is  needed  now  to  as- 
sist policy  makers  and  to  assure  that  an  economic  disaster 
will  not  add  to  the  misery  of  the  twice-victimized  population. 

Social  scientists  must  play  a more  prominent  role  in 
the  planning  process.  Transplanting  Western  theories  of 
economic  development  may  only  reinforce  existing  power  struc- 
tures and  patterns  of  wealth  distribution,  and  the  contribu- 


tions of  sociologists  and  anthropologists  may  help  to  counter* 
act  that  process.  Unfortunately,  development  programs  in 
the  past  have  not  been  spectacularly  successful  in  the  major- 


e Huaylas,  arising  from  the  disappearance  of  the 


the  population. 


315 


SuhBistence  farmers  like  the  people  of  Marian  will 
have  little  recourse.  Rising  expectations  are  difficult  to 
quell,  and  individuals  will  probably  be  driven  to  seek  the 
means  to  satisfy  newly  aoquired  needs.  A fatalistic  attitude 
and  realignment  of  values  is  possible,  but  more  probable  is 
an  acceleration  of  the  already  problematic  process  of  urbani- 
zation. Population  will  continue  Co  grow  in  the  rural  areas, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  per  capita  production  will  continue 
to  decline.  Urban  centers  like  Huaraz,  Chimbote,  and  Lima 
will  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  absorb  Che  migrants.  The 
disaster  triggered  by  the  earthquake  of  May  31,  1970,  seems 
unending.  There  is  catastrophe  compounded  by  calamity: 
desastre  sobre  desastre. 
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